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The North American Review Number for 1947 


The Management Journal Cover- 
ing North America’s Wood Pulp, 
Paper, Paperboard, Fibreboard 
and Cellulose Industries. 






Presents - - 


. . which is not just another “special issue” in the often over-worked 
promotional sense of that phrase. This is a serious effort to appraise and 
evaluate this industry in all its phases of development and operation. 

The Institute of Paper Chemistry in Appleton, Wis., in its official bulle- 
tin, called last year’s North American Review Number “an excellent source 
of statistical information on all phases of the industry.” The secretary of 
a Canadian association said it brought together “more pertinent facts about 
the industry than I have ever seen before between two covers” and his 
opposite number in a large American association called it “almost a must 
requirement as reference material.” “Excellently organized and fact- 
crammed” were the generous words by another publication in this field. 

Six hundred students in a pulp and paper course at New York Uni- 
versity were advised by their course chairman early this year to use the 
North American Review Number as one of their “best sources of informa- 
tion.” 

If we continue to deserve such praise it will be due to our experienced, 
capable and hard-working staff of editors, active in the field from coast to 
coast and from Alaska to Mexico. Underlying their efforts has been this 
guiding principle—that if any single region of this industry in North Amer- 
ica is to prosper, then all regions must prosper, and to that end we dedicate 
this journal. 

* 7” * 

In recent years, we have selected as the lead article in each North Amer- 
ican Review Number, some subject of transcendent importance and vital 
concern to all of the executives in this industry, as well as all of its em- 
ployes. A director of the company, a mill manager, a technical supervisor, 
an engineer, a superintendent, a purchasing agent or an investor might 
not be able to do anything much, personally, about the subject selected. 
Or again, he might. But, if he is concerned with his own personal future 
as well as that of his company, he would want to know as much as he could 
about it. 

So, in language everyone of them could understand, and as graphically 
as we could, we presented a survey of future wood resources two years 
ago. Last year, we made a continent-wide survey of how mills handled 
their labor relations. This year, with modernization and expansion in full 
swing, hand in hand with efforts to increase operational efficiency, we chose 
the subject: “Engineering Advancement in the North American Pulp and 
Paper Industry.” 

But, again—this is not intended as an article for engineers alone. We 
think it is of vital concern to all of our readers. 
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engineering in the pulp and 
paper industry. 

On one hand, there are the ex- 
pansion and modernization and im- 
provement programs in which vir- 
tually every company in the indus- 
try is participating to some extent. 
These programs are largely in the 
hands of engineers. 

On the other hand, there is the 
ever-increasing need for reducing 
waste effort and the waste of mate- 
rials. The key men in these en- 
deavors are, also, the engineers. 

For the past several months, Pup 
& Paper Industry editors have liter- 
ally combed the North American 
continent for information and il- 
lustrations of the advancement of 
engineering in the industry. The 
results of their work are embodied 
in this article, which is divided sub- 
stantially in two parts: 

1. Comments of some of the lead- 
ing executives and engineers in the 
industry on this subject. These in- 
terviews not only summarize and 
interpret recent engineering ad- 
vancements, but also present some 
interesting opinions on where there 
is need of better engineering. 

2. Examples of new or interest- 
ing engineering developments. In 
some mills it was a new piece of 
equipment; in others, the way a 
material was used, and in still oth- 
ers, it was a technique or a system 
or a plan of organization. 

Everything seems to have a broad 
or deep social and political signifi- 
cance these days—and perhaps en- 
gineering in the pulp and paper 
industry has, too. 


T is the year of emphasis on 


The Engineer and Social Progress 
Are Linked by Ralph Hayward 
There are undoubtedly a lot 
of leaders in this industry qualified 
to appraise the social and political 
role of the engineer, but probably 
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none is better qualified than Ralph 
A. Hayward, president of Kalamazoo 
Vegetable Parchment Co., who is 
also a regent and former faculty 
member of the University of Michi- 
gan, a former president of TAPPI 
and now a director of the Canadian 
Pulp & Paper Association. A quar- 
ter century ago he began his ca- 
reer as resident engineer at Espa- 
nola, Ont., where he has just re- 
cently built a modern pulp mill, em- 
bodying new ideas which he devel- 
oped. 

“During the past 15 years we have 
witnessed many social changes 
which will materialize into social 
progress, if we can increase our 
productivity sufficiently to make 
them real,” he told Purp & Paper 
Industry. 

“The public, which is partially 
represented by organized labor, and 
the politicians who represent the 
public have promised to deliver 
goods and values to the American 
people in excess of their productive 
capacity. This is a natural and a 
normal development and comes 
about because of the amazing pro- 
gress that has been made by in- 
dustry over the past 50 years. 

“Either we have to increase our 
production per man sufficient to 
equal these commitments or we will 
have inflation,” Mr. Hayward warn- 
ed. “It is not the temper of the 
American people to look to increas- 
ing personal effort either by more 
intense activities or by longer hours 
of work. As a matter of fact, the 
American people are looking to less 
work per hour and fewer hours of 
work in the process of production 
and distribution of wealth. 

“Tt is my firm conviction that the 
only way we can measure up to ex- 
pectations of the people is through 
intensive engineering developments. 
By intensifying our efforts along 
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this line we can still further substi- 
tute horsepower for manpower and 
we can increase efficiency by the 
introduction of all types and kinds 
of equipment that will intensify 
production without the added effort 
of the individual operators. 

“The opportunities along this line 
are unlimited. We are in a period 
when money is available at low 
interest rates so it is possible to 
finance developments of this kind. 
We have a great reservoir of en- 
gineering knowledge and _ ability 
which can be applied to these 
engineering problems.” 

“In the KVP mills,” he said, "we 
are making a critical examination 
of every operation and every move- 
ment of material with a view to 
seeing what can be done from an 
engineering standpoint to increase 
our productivity per man. We also 
are spending a great deal of time on 
new products and new processes so 
that we may further diversify our 
line and increase the usage of 
paper.” 


Hammermill Enlarges Staft 
On every hand mills have 
reported enlargement of their en- 
gineering staffs. Executives of Puget 
Sound Pulp & Timber Co., one of 
the biggest sulfite mills in the world, 
report that they long ago learned the 
lesson that they must have special- 
ists in engineering on their own 
staff as they are 100 miles or farther 
from’ any city where they might 
get expert engineering attention, and 
they observed that many other mills 
are becoming cognizant of the fact 
that staff experts must supplement 
the services of outside consultants. 
The equipment companies like- 
wise have been increasing their 
engineering staffs, a typical example 
being one of the big paper machine 
manufacturers in Ohio which has a 
new engineering department and 
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41 engineers and draftsmen, twice 
the number it employed in 1936. 

“We have enlarged our staff of 
engineers and _ technicians,” said 
Norman W. Wilson, president of 
Hammermill Paper Co. “The achiev- 
ements of better quality, lower costs, 
wider product diversification and a 
host of collateral benefits can only 
be obtained by intelligent and con- 
tinued expenditures in the fields of 
research and engineering. 

“History has proven that future 
rewards stem from the current 
activities in these fields and we 
intend to continue to explore and 
use the opportunities offered by a 
comprehensive technical program.” 


Mahler Outlines K.C.’s Philosophy 


One of the companies which 
has one of the largest engineering 
staffs in the industry is Kimberly- 
Clark Corp., and Ernst Mahler, ex- 
ecutive vice president, explained to 
Puce & Paper Industry that “engi- 
neering has always seemed of 
outstanding importance to us if we 
were to be concerned about the 
long term outlook and if we were 
to keep ahead of obsolescence and 
so stay competitive at all times.” 

Mr. Mahler, who not only has 
had an opportunity in this country 
to see first hand the growth of 
several industries but had similar 
opportunities in Russia, Germany 
and elsewhere in Europe at the 
war’s end as an official envoy, said 
it was necessery for Kimberly- 
Clark to design certain equipment 
for new products which was not 
ready-made. 

“We do not design equipment 
which other engineering organiza- 
tions have spent years in perfect- 
ing,” he said. “But we do engineer, 
however, our own process and 
machine design in such fields as 
coating of magazine and book paper 
in the manufacturing of creped 
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wadding products of many kinds. 
This we have done to a much 
greater extent than average and for 
a much longer time. 

“IT think it will be interesting to 
see how most of the important en- 
gineering changes appear through 
a process of gradual evolution. As 
we grew and as each additional 
production unit was built, our en- 
gineering department’s attention has 
been focused upon the bottlenecks 
of the previous installation and so 
it usually overcame existing limita- 
tions of design. Equipment has 
doubled or tripled in speed, for 
instance, as engineering effort and 
experience increased some machine 
speeds from 600 feet per minute to 
a present-day speed ranging up to 
2,500 feet, and_ coincidentally 
doubled the machine width from 
the early model. 

“While it may seem otherwise 
from the example above, engineer- 
ing developments at Kimberly-Clark 
are seldom of a spectacular na- 
ture; they develop slowly and so the 
magnitude may be scarcely apparent 
even to engineers who have been 
part of our company for a long time 
—excepting on those get-together 
occasions when all of us reminisce 
about old times. 

“That this is so very important 
to any manufacturer who may be 
planning any sizeable engineering 
department,” said Mr. Mahler. “One 
of the big factors in our engineer- 
ing department’s ability to produce 
results at Kimberly-Clark is in the 
stability or permanency of employ- 
ment in that department. Expense 
must be anticipated by industry so 
that the engineering department can 
be held together, in good times and 
bad times or much of the continuity 
of experience is lost. At Kimberly- 
Clark engineering is considered a 
necessary part of the team which 
has—since 1872—helped to keep the 
times good.” 
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Suggestions by Seaborne 

Charles R. Seaborne, vice 
president in charge of manufactur- 
ing at Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co., 
who was “loaned” to Longview Fibre 
Co. as consulting engineer when 
that Far Western mill was built, 
makes two suggestions for engineer- 
ing effort. 

“It seems that each company’s 
engineering department might well 
investigate substitutes for scarce 
materials,” he said. 

“Another worthwhile project.” 
said Mr. Seaborne, “is for engineers 
to investigate thoroughly the ques- 
tion of reclaiming by-products and 
turning them to good use within 
their own organization, substituting 
for materials that are practically 
unobtainable at the present time.” 

At Thilmany, for example, Mr. 
Seaborne said a chemical dust re- 
covery project, which they are un- 
dertaking, together with utilization 
of sulfate soap or tall oil and tur- 
pentine, are expected to recover at 
the rate of $2 a ton of pulp this 
year. Two of the projects are func- 
tioning more than satisfactorily and 
the third is well on the way, he 
said. Later in this article we de- 
scribe the chemical dust recovery 
pioneering project at that mill. 


Randall of Champion Says 
“Heat” Is On Engineers 
“This is the year of engin- 

eering emphasis,” Herbert T. Ran- 
dall, vice president and consulting 
engineer of The Champion Paper & 
Fibre Co. told PULP & PAPER In- 
dustry, when visited at his of- 
fices in Hamilton, O., “The heat is 
on the harrassed engineer to im- 
provise and get some new piece of 
major equipment into operation, 
even with some vital part missing. 
This is also the year of disappoint- 
ment in deliveries of equipment.” 

Mr. Randall mentioned a number 
of outstanding engineering advance- 
ments in different departments or 
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right): 


NORMAN W. WILSON, President, Hammermill Paper Co.: “Better 
quality, lower costs, etc., can only be achieved by continued and 
intelligent expenditures in research and engineering.” 


ERNST MAHLER, Executive Vice President of Kimberly-Clark: “Equip- 
ment has doubled or tripled in speed. Machine speeds range up to 
widths are double that of early 


2,500 feet per minute and 
models.” 





JOHN E. ALEXANDER, President and Gen. Mgr., Nekoosa-Edwards 
Paper Co.: “Specialized engineering in this industry has become a 


different types of mills, but he 
emphasized that the “best brains” of 
the industry are needed right now 
in developing better forestry prac- 
tices and mechanical equipment. 

“Tt all depends on the viewpoint 
of the individual as to what he 
will consider the outstanding recent 
engineering . advencements,” said 
Mr. Randall, “If he is a pulp mill 
man, he will immediately think of 
hydraulic barking; new logging 
equipment, such as power felling 
saws and buckers; and _ loading 
equipment. He might also be 
thinking of ways to utilize the new 
Jonsson screen to advantage, or 
of changing his bleaching system 
to be in line with the latest prac- 
tice. 

“If he is a paper mill man, he 
will be thinking of electronic con- 
trolled paper machine drives, which 
are a big step forward. He may 
also be involved in the installation 
of a machine coating system, or one 
of the new high-speed head boxes 
and slices. 

“If he is a converting mill man, 
he will undoubtedly be interested 
in the installation of a Hydrapulper, 
in order to cut his repulping costs. 

“Coating mill engineers are, at 
the moment, concerned with new 
methods of color preparation; wider 
and faster coating machines, both as 
machine coaters and separate from 
the machine; and wider and faster 
supercalenders.” 

Mr. Randall predicted even great- 
er paper machine speeds in the fu- 
ture and better printing qualities of 
paper. 

Nicholson Views Advances 
Gunnar W. E. Nicholson, vice 


president in charge of manufactur- 
ing for Union Bag & Paper Corp., 
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INDUSTRY LEADERS AND THEIR VIEWS ON ENGINEERING (left to must. The need for product development 


great.” 





J. W. HEMPHILL, Johns-Manville Co. and TAPPI Engineering Chair- 
man: “Nothing could be more important than a study of power used 
in flow of paper mill fluids.” 


G. W. E. NICHOLSON, Vice Pres. (Manuf.) of Union Bag & Paper 
Corp.: “The industry has developed to a point where we must pay 
more attention to desi i 





performed a signal service for the 
entire industry and engineering ad- 
vancement in particular by initiat- 
ing the separate Fall Engineering 
Meetings of TAPPI during his term 
as president of that association 
(1946-47). Mr. Nicholson had this 
to say about engineering in the in- 
dustry: 

“As far as process is concerned, 
the industry has developed to the 
point where we must pay more at- 
tention to design, equipment and 
plant layout,” he said. “Therefore, 
there has been a great increase in 
the number of engineers in the in- 
dustry who are entirely occupied 
with engineering as such, and they 
are today playing a much greater 
role. 

“Steam and electrical power gen- 
eration has developed with partic- 
ular success in this industry. It is 
for that reason that TAPPI during 
the past year has arranged special 
programs covering power, main- 
tenance and construction and now 
has on its permanent schedule an 
annual devoted entirely to engi- 
neering. 

“In the realm of engineering, too, 
is the status of usages of various 
materials and alloys in the building 
of equipment,” said Mr. Nicholson. 
“Here engineering enters not only 
in the installation and operation, but 
also in the development of the equip- 
ment itself. We are paying increas- 
ing attention to techniques, such as 
the up-to-date application of mod- 
ern tools to bring about lower labor 
costs, and the application of equip- 
ment for handling of materials by 
palletizing and conveyors; and the 
storage of material, as for example, 
silos for chemicals, engineering de- 
serves the greatest attention in 
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RALPH A. HAYWARD, President of KVP, says it is up to engineers 
to produce added productive capacity of employes to satisfy public 
demand and to prevent inflation. 


t and plant layout.” 


years to come and it is along en- 
gineering lines what most progress 
will come to this industry.” 


Alexander Stresses Importance 


John E. Alexander, president 
and general manager of Nekoosa- 
Edwards Paper Co., of Nekoosa and 
Port Edwards, Wis., in an interview 
with PULP & PAPER Industry, 
stressed the point that engineering 
has become more important in step 
with increasing use and demand for 
paper. 

“During the year 1947, people in 
the United States will consume ap- 
proximately 18,000,000 tons of paper 
in its various forms,” said Mr. Alex- 
ander. “This volume in itself pre- 
sents tremendous problems to the 
design engineers in developing 
equipment large enough and fast 
enough to meet the requirements. 
An equally large burden has been 
placed on the power engineers to 
provide economically the basic ther- 
mal units and kilowatts to handle 
the load. Maintenance of all this 
equipment to keep it available 24 
hours per day is an engineering job 
in itself. 

“The thousands of new uses of 
paper, particularly those where it 
replaces other critical materials calls 
for distinctly new engineering tech- 
niques in the industry. Control of 
quality within narrower tolerances 
has faced the development and op- 
eration of instruments and equip- 
ment which do not influence pro- 
duction but which do help produce 
papers that will meet definite speci- 
fications. 

“The need for product develop- 
ment engineers is great—engineers 
who can develop ways of producing 
papers which will do the jobs of the 
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metals, of wood, and to do jobs 
which other materials have never 
before done is now a definite part 
of the paper industry. 

“Summed up, specialized engi- 
neering in the paper industry has 
become a must. In the old days a 
single engineer took care of the re- 
quirements in a mill. Now the de- 
sign engineer, the power engineer, 
the maintenance engineer, the re- 
search engineer, the development 
engineer and the industrial engineer 
all have their place. Their need is 
continually increasing.” 

Need for Low Cost Salvage 
Howard W. Morgan, manager, 
Pulp Division, Weyerhaeuser Tim- 


ber Co., Longview, Wash., expressed 
his views to PULP & PAPER Indus- 
try regarding prospective engineer- 
ing in the industry. He said he 
believes one of the most needed 
developments in the pulp industry, 
and he emphasizes the West Coast 
pulp industry in particular, “is' the 
development of more efficient 
equipment for the recovery of waste 
logs and small trees that are not 
now brought in from the forests. 
Complete utilization of the available 
forest materials demands a lower 
cost for recovery and transportation 
to mills.” 

Also from the Willamette-Colum- 
bia river industrial area, is Carl E. 


Braun, vice president and mill man- 
ager of Hawley Pulp & Paper Co., 
Oregon City, Ore., who said “hy- 
draulic barking is one of the most 
important advances in pulp and pa- 
per manufacturing during recent 
years.” He sees considerable op- 
portunity in the further conserva- 
tion of wood through further use 
of the hydraulic barking system. 


Pacific Coast Engineers 


_ Discuss Construction Advances 


Justin H. McCarthy, chief en- 
gineer of the Kraft Pulp Division, 
Tacoma, Wash., of St. Regis Paper 
Co., whose 30 years in the industry 
include 17 with Hardy S. Ferguson, 





Typifying engineering at K-C., as it 
is told about by Ernst Mahler, Execu- 
tive Vice President, in the accompany- 
ing article, is this specially designed 
quarters. 

Mr. Mahler told PULP & PAPER In- 
dustry: “An engineering department, 
after sufficient growth, should have its 
own central quarters. Last year, such 
separate quarters were made available 
at Kimberly-Clark. There are well-seg- 
regated divisions in our engineering 
department, so that specialization in dif- 
ferent fields may be encouraged. The 
subsequent development of speciali 
has contributed in great measure to con- 
tinuous improvement of machinery and 
process.” 

The open arrangement of these quar- 
ters, with few offices and few partitions, 
produces an atmosphere of departmental 
unity and cooperation and with a sound 
level so low that a first-time visitor is 
amazed to find upward of 170 persons 
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at work in this one room. Conversations 
can scarcely be heard at a distance of 
20 feet; lighting is uniform, averaging 
45-foot candles at the drafting board 
level. 

Most of the engineers work in this 
Monitor-type building used in wartime 
for the manufacture by Kimberly-Clark 
of gun mounts and artillery shell fuses. 
Following V-J Day the building was con- 
verted in 90 days to its present use. 

The concrete floor was leveled and 
surfaced with asphalt tile. Walls were 
furred out, insulated and finished with 
wall board. A hanging ceiling was sus- 
pended from the Monitor construction 
at a height of 11’. The construction of 
the ceiling is unique; the facing is of 
acoustical Transite backed up by the 
company’s own Kimsul insulation. The 
wood nailing strips supporting the trans- 
ite are supported by 8” Stran Steel beams 
(the same light steel beams used in fram- 
ing Quonset huts). The Stran Steel beams 
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in turn are suspended from above by 
1%” hanger rods. The ceiling weighs less 
than 5 lbs. per square foot. For purposes 
of speed and economy, the entire ceiling 
was prefabricated in a fixture in panels 
4’ x 6 which were completed, including 
insulation and painting, before being 
raised into position between the steel 
beams. The Stran Steel beams were so 
spaced as to provide continuous troughs 
for lighting at 7 centers. 

The lights are industrial type fluor- 
escent fixtures suspended in the troughs 
above diffusing glass set flush with the 
acoustical ceiling. The entire department 
is well ventilated and air conditioned. 

Office and filing room partitions are 
only 7% ft. high, providing extreme flexi- 
bility since lighting, ventilation and 
sprinkler patterns in the ceiling need 
not be considered in office relocations. 
In the few offices where complete privacy 
is required, the gap between the partition 
and the ceiling is closed with clear glass. 
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in an interview with PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY, which are reported in this article. 


“This is the year of emphasis on engineering but it is also the year of disappointments in 
deliveries,” he said, adding that the “heat” was on all engineers to improvise with in- 
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At left in picture above is WILLIAM CRONKHITE, of General Electric Co., one of the com- 
panies which have engaged in development of new sectional drives for paper machines per- 


mitting closer controls and higher speeds. 


one of the deans of mill engineer- 
ing, stressed the point that new ma- 
terials and forms are available now 
for mill construction. 

Mr. McCarthy was engineer in 
charge of recent construction of ex- 
tensive new hydraulic barking and 
wood preparation plants at Sound- 
view Pulp Co., which still stands as 
one of most complete modernization 
jobs of its kind on the continent. 
Interesting uses of steel and con- 
crete to deal with big loads feature 
these “push button” wood plants. 

“An engineer, faced with the se- 
lection of materials with which to 
house a new mill structure, should 
hesitate before adopting some form 
of construction because that par- 
ticular form has been standard for 
such application for many years,” 
said Mr. McCarthy. 

“He should look about him and 
study new forms of enclosures 
which have been developed during 
the war years by industries who 
had no time to wait for slow and 
tedious brick and poured-in-place 
concrete construction, but rather 
had to find newer and faster-to-use 
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materials to meet wartime produc- 
tion deadlines. 

“Costs, and the certainty of get- 
ting the job done when required, 
together with probable maintenance 
on materials chosen, will affect the 
engineer’s selection of important 
components of his structure. 

“Prefabrication from precisely en- 
gineered layouts has brought the 
building industry many shortcuts to 
faster and more economical jobs. 
Timber and plywood, for instance, 
are being combined in many new 
ways with new and more dependa- 
ble bonding agents recently intro- 
duced for their prefabrication.” 

Victor C. Haner, plant engineer, 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co., 
where another ultra-modern wood 
preparation plant as well as a highly 
efficient and modern alcohol-from- 
waste liquor plant are recent addi- 
tions, said that “pulp and paper mill 
buildings can be both efficient and 
pleasing in appearance at little extra 
cost.” 

He cited many departures from 
the old comparatively temporary 
wooden sawmill style of structure 
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and mentioned uses of pre-cast con- 
crete roof and floor slabs and brick 
tile and transite walls. The modern 
trend in equipment, said Mr. Haner, 
is for “finger-tip” or automatic con- 
trols on all process machinery. 

He urged a bold attack upon “the 
sociological and economic aspects of 
labor saving devices in order to 
achieve greater management - labor 
harmony.” It was a point that other 
mill managers and engineers who 
were interviewed stressed—that in 
the end labor itself is the greatest 
gainer as a result of engineering ad- 
vancement. 

Meder Johnson, who is now the 
chief engineer of Rayonier Incor- 
porated, who headed up the machine 
shop war work of all the Rayonier 
mills on the Coast, noted that his 
company has had a great deal of ex- 
perience with stainless steels up to 
the highest qualities. He said that 
the “use of moderately expensive 
stainless steel on certain parts in 
the wood room operations is eco- 
nomically feasible where wear _ is 
excessive.” 

He commented that “much wear 
blamed on abrasion is actually cor- 
rosion.” 

Another Pacific Coast engineer, 
J. H. G. Ellis, of Rayonier Incor- 
porated, has predicted that higher 
qualities of stainless steels and al- 
loys and other special metals will 
be developed to meet the increas- 
ingly critical corrosive problems 
being faced in the mills. The mag- 
nesia base and ammonia base sulfite 
cooking systems developed on the 
Pacific Coast are just two of the 
installations which have enhanced 
the importance of these problems, but 
both alkaline and sulfite mills are 
finding corrosion problems increased 
as they go to greater use of chemi- 
cals for higher quality products. 

Mr. Ellis pointed out that stain- 
less steel and other alloys have re- 
duced maintenance costs and _ lost 
time in pulp mills. 

Trend Toward Integration 

Both Folke Becker, president 
of Rhinelander Paper Co., and Jack 
E. Maurer, vice president of Fern- 
strom Paper Mills, told our editors 
that an increasing integration of 
pulp and paper making has become 
a major trend of the industry as a 
whole, and that engineers are play- 
ing a big part in it. They both 
pointed to increasing costs of labor 
and materials as impelling forces in 
this movement. 

Mr. Maurer, who heads up the 
expansion program of his Los An- 
geles company, said the mills which 
prosper in the future “will have to 
analyze costs more closely and make 
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greater use of engineering and tech- 
nical aids such as controlled beat- 
ing cycles, recording meters for al- 
most everything, electronic controls, 
etc. We find greater emphasis being 
given to headbox, slice and forma- 
tion area on the wire.” 

Mr. Maurer cited a big impetus 
for Yankee dryers, some of 100 lb. 
pressure, and speeds up to 2200 ft. 
per minute, and he named the Hy- 
drapulper as a unit of great interest 
to non-integrated mills as a re- 
placement for breaker beaters. He 
also mentioned the various new 
continuous refiners as important 
advances. 

“Engineering skill is needed to 
modernize converting operations,” 
said Mr. Maurer. “There has been 
no widespread improvement in 
cutting, packaging and counting op- 
erations for 20 years.” 


Machine Coating “Revolution” 


In Chillicothe, Ohio, PULP & 
PAPER Industry talked about en- 
gineering with E. F. Bearce, vice 
president and production manager 
of Chillicothe Paper Co. and former 
chief engineer of The Mead Corp. 
From his rich background of en- 
gineering experience in both Can- 
ada and U. S., Mr. Bearce said the 
advancements presently being made 
in a matter of months are greater 
than those made in periods of sev- 
eral years in the past. 

“Machine coating has_ revolu- 
tionized the book and magazine pa- 
per industry,” said Mr. Bearce. “Pa- 
per machine and equipment manu- 
facturers are working to closer tol- 
erances due to more fineness of 
construction. There are increasing 
uses of anti-friction bearings and 
of up-to-date controls on _ speed, 
quality and production. There are 
many more applications for stainless 
steels and non-corrosive metals and 
better quality of metals are in de- 
mand. There is more attention being 
given to proper balancing of parts 
and units in processes.” 

Mr. Bearce, who has particularly 
been identified with electrical and 
power engineering in the industry, 
said that mills “must pay more at- 
tention to power as we are paying 
more for coal, freight costs and 
labor.” He said spreader types of 
stokers give wider range of possible 
coals to use economically and that 
automatic controls are coming into 
greater use handling coal and op- 
eration of power plants. 


Engineering at Blandin 


Robin A. Campbell, back at 
Blandin Paper Co. in Grand Rapids, 
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Minnesota, last year after three 
years in the Navy and now assistant 
general manager of that attractively 
and efficiently laid-out mill, made 
the point that “engineering, basical- 
ly, makes possible a given process 
but, of even greater importance, is 
the further engineering that refines 
and improves processes, techniques 
and equipment to the end of mak- 
ing the process as competitive as 
possible from quality and _ cost 
standpoint.” 

This principle is illustrated at 
Blandin, Mr. Campbell said, “by our 
present construction and improve- 
ment program which includes bet- 
ter and faster wood yard and wood 
preparation. equipment, improved 
stock preparation, more accurate 
and entirely automatic blending of 
the various furnish components, su- 
perior agitation and _ consistency 
controls, groundwood bleaching, im- 
provements on the paper machines 
themselves, new supercalenders, and 
a completely revamped electric dis- 
tribution system. 

“These, in the aggregate, will not 
only improve quality with the same 
basic raw materials, but also 
through reducing variations, thus 
permitting average conditions to 
approach closer to maximum, and 
through reducing lost time by elim- 
inating causes at the source, will 
result in increased production—and 
all this with no more men despite 
the addition of two new depart- 
ments.” 


Mead’s Gough Gives Views 

In another interview by 
PULP & PAPER Industry, some in- 
teresting views on the possibilities 
for further advancement were dis- 
cussed by J. B. Gough, British-born 
chief engineer for all mills of The 
Mead Corp. 

“Handling of pulp logs from rail 
or truck to storage pile and from 
storage pile to digesters or to grin- 
ders is probably an _ outstanding 
item which should receive a much 
more careful and intensive study 
in most mills, and so as to produce 
the best economic balance between 
capital and operating costs,” said 
Mr. Gough. 

“The general and detailed layout 
of digesters and the handling of 
chips into them and apparatus for 
heat recovery and complete auto- 
matic control is probably a must in 
the next two or three years, al- 
though a few mills may have al- 
ready gone this far,” he said. 

“TI believe that a still more inten- 
sive study of flowbox and slice de- 
sign, as well as the water extraction 
between breast roll and couch roll, 
is now imperative, especially on 
speeds from 1200 to 2000 feet per 
minute which are now in use, or are 
contemplated in the immediate fu- 
ture, and my personal belief is that 
even the very latest and best de- 
signs of flowbox and slice are the 
most important bottleneck to in- 
creased paper machine production. 
I also believe that improvement in 





SYMPOSIUM ON ENGINEERING (left to right): 


JACK E. MAURER, Vice Pres., Fernstrom Paper Mills: “It won’t be long until even 100-Ib. 
pressures on Yankee dryers will not be considered high. With talk of speeds of 2200 ft. now, 


what will speeds of 1960 be?” 


RAYMOND F. BENNETT, Gen. Supt., Ecusta Paper Corp.: “Improved methods of stock refining 
is one of the most important engineering advances.” 





J. H. DAVIDSON, Chief Engi 1 Mi t 


& Ontario Paper Co.: “A bleach plant which 


may alternatively be used for groundwood and sulfite pulp is an interesting development 
and new controls and other features represent considerable advancement in engineering.” 


HENRY D. JOHNSTON, Assistant to Vice Pres. in Charge of Production, Strathmore Paper Co.: 
“Gains in paper machine speed which Strathmore can credit to Spencer dandy roll drive 
will average close to 20%. This cuts manufacturing cost correspondingly.” 
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THEY ASSIST IN ENGINEERING ADVANCES (left to right): 
A. W. ANTHONY, Jr., of Waltham, Mass., who developed equipment for successful pilot plant 
sodium fume recovery in kraft mill of Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co., described on these pages. 


ALLEN C. HILL, Assistant Gen. Mgr., Gaspesia Sulphite Co., Chandler, Que.: “Reliability and 
continuity of operation were more important than initial cost in our power plant.” 

R. E. EYMER, Plant Engineer, Foster Paper Co., Utica, N. Y.: “We ran into some problems 
in installing stack dryers. Property limits prevented expanding any other direction, but 
we succeeded, increasing production over 20%.” 


A. E. MONTGOMERY, Western Mgr., J. O. Ross Eng. Corp., Chicago, and TAPP! Engineering 
Committeeman: “Drying is fundamentally a heat transfer problem and engineers should keep 
this in mind.” 

MEDER JOHNSON, Chief Engineer for all pulp operations of Rayonier Incorporated: “Use 
of moderately expensive stainless steel alloys in certain parts of sawmill (or woodroom) 


is ly feasible where wear is excessive. Much wear blamed on abrasion is actually 
corrosion.” 








SYMPOSIUM ON ENGINEERING (left to right): 
HERMAN JOACHIM, Vice President and General Mgr. of Gibraltar Corrugated Paper Co., 
Inc., North Bergen, N. J.: “Steam savings are just in their infancy.” 


J. H. G. ELLIS, Engineer, Rayonier Incorporated: “Stainless steels and alloys have reduced 
maintenance and lost time.” 


DR. JOHN S. BATES, Canadian authority: “Greatest strides have been in wood preparation.” 


CHARLES R. SEABORNE, Vice President in Charge of Manufacture, , Thilmany Pulp & Paper 
Co.: “Each company’s engineering department might well in 9 titutes for scarce 
materials and reclaiming of by-products.” 








MORE VIEWS ON ENGINEERING (left to right): 


VICTOR G. HANER, Plant Engineer, Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co.: “Sociological aspects 
of labor-saving devices must be boldly attacked and solved to achieve complete capital- 
labor harmony.” 

MILTON JACOBS, TAPPI Engineering Committeeman and member of Chas. T. Main, Inc.: 
“These are years of application rather than development.” * 

SG. E. SUHS, Power and Electrical Engineer, The Sorg Paper Co.: “A major need in the 
power field of the industry today is to get cheap power.” 


4. N. FRANKLIN, Tech. Supt., Bowater’s Newfoundland Mills: “Much depends on future 
perfection of science of measurements and automatic controls.” 
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these items is going to be difficult. 

“Tt appears almost certain that 
more extremely wide, heavy, ex- 
pensive, and high speed supercal- 
enders are going to be used and 
there is little doubt that this is 
going to be a challenge to the ma- 
chinery designer, as well as to the 
operators in the mill,” continued 
Mr. Gough. “As far as I know, a 
Wisconsin mill now has the largest 
with a 40” diameter by about 187” 
face forged alloy steel hardened and 
tempered bottom roll, and I hear 
that they have on order a still larg- 
er supercalender with a 48” diame- 
ter by about 215” face. Certainly 
these two sizes of supercalenders 
appear to be an important as well 
as interesting example of an ad- 
vancement in engineering. 

“Due mainly to the rapidly ad- 
vancing cost of fuels, as well as of 
labor, the paper industry is at least 
making considerable improvement, 
in some mills, in the use of much 
higher pressure steam and extrac- 
tion or topping turbines, until now 
pressures of 900 pounds steam are 
becoming fairly common in the 
more advanced mills and will be- 
come increasingly so in the future.” 

Heat and steam savings in this 
industry are still in their “infancy”, 
according to Herman Joachim, vice 
president and general manager of 
the Gibraltar Corrugated Paper Co., 
of North Bergen, N. J., where he 
recently engineered construction of 
a new board mill in record time. 
One of the nation’s outstanding pa- 
perboard plant engineers, Mr. Joa- 
chim, formerly of Los Angeles, also 
forecast greater integration of the 
industry. 

“Most mills are using their pres- 
ent power capacities to the limit 
and many of them will need more 
power, which calls for engineering,” 
he said. “Even though there is now 
a high percentage of heat and steam 
savings in some mills, the industry 
must achieve even more.” 


Marathon’s Keeth Urges Savings 

Along this line Grover 
Keeth, chief engineer of Marathon 
Corp., and former national presi- 
dent of the Superintendents Asso- 
ciation, told PULP & PAPER Indus- 
try that he felt “it is high time we 
devote our effort to getting the most 
out of what we have, due to the 
tremendous increase in cost of la- 
bor, materials and supplies. 

“Coal is costing us almost 50% 
more than it did before the war,” 
said Mr. Keeth, “therefore I am 
starting a campaign to improve 
boiler efficiency and cut down on 
the use of steam. 
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‘In one of our mills which for- 
merly had an excellent power fac- 
tor we suddenly found that this had 
dropped to a very low figure. After 
several weeks of investigation try- 
ing to find something that we had 
done we found that the power com- 
pany had switched us to another 
transmission system, and that the 
voltage on the high side -had in- 
creased almost 10% during light 
load periods. 

“We have gone around plugging 
up holes, changing pipe sizes and 
perhaps changed the make of a 
trap because we thought another 
type would work better. 

“With regard to maintenance, 
there was during the years of the 
war a constant high pressure rush 
to get out material with the result 
that coupled with the shortage of 
maintenance men, there is much to 
do along this line now.” 


Hemphill Urges Flow Study 


“Nothing could be more im- 
portant today in the pulp and pa- 
per industry than a study of the 
flow of paper mill fluids, the flow 
of stock in pipes,” in the opinion of 
J. W. Hemphill, manager for the 
pulp and paper industry activities 
in the Johns-Manville Company, 
New York, and chairman of TAP- 
PI’s engineering committee as well 
as of the executive committee. 

“Probably an average of 18% of 
the power used in a mill goes to 
shoving stock around,” said Mr. 
Hemphill. “In some mills it may be 
as low as 14%, but it can risé to as 
high as 26%.” 

Yet, says Mr. Hemphill, we know 
very little about the coefficiencies 
of friction in pipes, and the what 
and why of losses. Certain things 
are known—that, for example, a 
reduction of 25% may be made in 
the size of pumps and lines in some 
mills; and that at certain velocities 
the friction curve appears to drop. 
But there has been almost no data 
gathered, and the information which 
is in existence is based on rather 
limited basic experimental data. 

The job of gathering sufficient 
data, Mr. Hemphill believes, must 
be a cooperative one within the in- 
dustry. Laboratory tests by indi- 
vidual manufacturers of pipe would 
mean little, in his opinion, because 
there would be too much change in 
both the characteristics of the pipe 
and stock after a number of experi- 
ments. Besides, laboratory experi- 
ments in this subject could not be 
applied to all types of pulp stock. 
And unless many mills cooperated, 
the cost of such a study would be 
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prohibitive, Mr. Hemphill indicated. 
It is hoped, Mr. Hemphill told 
PULP & PAPER Industry, that at 
least a springboard into the subject 
will be furnished by means of a 
general paper and a discussion at 
the Engineers’ meeting in Philadel- 
phia this fall. 


Jacobs’ and Whitney's Views 


1946 and 1947 are years of 
application rather than development 
in the opinion of Milton Jacobs, an- 
other TAPPI engineering commit- 
teeman and member of the firm of 
Chas. T. Main, Inc., Boston. “In 
other words,” says Mr. Jacobs, “the 
machinery and structures which we 
have today are for the main part a 
maturing of previously known de- 
velopments. Therefore, the empha- 
sis is almost entirely on application.” 

Mr. Jacobs believes that the fol- 
lowing are some of the important 
engineering applications made or 
being made within recent years: 
Hydraulic barking on the West 
Coast; multiple knife chippers; 
higher pressures and temperatures 
in boilers; cabinet type of electrical 
load centers; multiple generator 
MG sets for paper machine drives; 
higher speeds on paper machines; 
high speed wide super calenders to 
take paper the full width of the pa- 
per machine; coating on the ma- 
chine; coating preparation; handling 
of coating materials; groundwood 
bleaching; continuous grinders; sin- 
gle blow pit with water blow and 
vacuum washing; improved ar- 
rangement of the flat screening 
system; new type knotter screens; 
pre-fabricated piping; and transite 
piping. 

“There has been a distinct change 
in the ratio of cost of structures to 
cost of equipment,” said Mr. Jacobs, 
“demanding better building design 
and arrangement to increase pro- 
ductivity per square foot of build- 
ing and take full advantage of im- 
proved engineering in the equip- 
ment. The things I have outlined to 
you are a reflection of an improved 
operating know-how and technique 
within the industry and a high 
standard of design and workman- 
ship by equipment manufacturers.” 

Roy P. Whitney, another mem- 
ber of TAPPI’s engineering com- 
mittee and director of the depart- 
ment of industrial cooperation, Uni- 
versity of Maine, said that one of 
the most important engineering ad- 
vances is in “the development of the 
new recirculatory sulfite cooking 
processes in which the waste liquor 
is removed from the pulp by count- 
er-current washing and then proc- 
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essed to remove chemicals or valu- 
able by-products. This includes the 
substitution for lime of such bases 
as soda, magnesia, or ammonia.” 
Comment by Suhs of Sorg 
“The major need in the power 

field of the pulp and paper industry 
today is to get cheap power, because 
of the big demand for steam in the 
papermaking process,” commented 
G. H. Suhs, who got his training as 
electrical engineer in Wisconsin 
River Valley, where some of the 
greatest power development of this 
industry has been created. He is 
now power and electrical engineer 
for the Sorg mills in Middletown, O. 

“It is now frequently entirely 
possible for a paper mill to get all 
the process power it requires as a 
by-product from its turbines if it 
installs high pressure boilers,” he 
said. He mentioned one paper plant 
—not his own—where a _ change 
from low to high pressure boilers 
saved the company $400,000 a year. 
(Later in this article a new boiler 
installation at Sorg is described.) 

Speaking of new central operat- 
ing control boards for various de- 
partments in mills—a trend which 
is rapidly spreading throughout the 
industry—Mr. Suhs cautioned that 
it is not enough just to put these 
push-button systems in power 
plants, pulp preparation rooms, log 
barking plants, digester houses, etc. 

“The important thing is to have 
adequately trained men available to 
operate a central control system,” 
he said. “You’ve got to have an op- 
erator who knows all about what’s 
going on behind the panel— who 
knows when operating conditions 
are right or wrong.” 

He said engineers must design 
boilers for this industry which can 
burn all grades of coal, because the 


_day is apparently fast approaching 


when high prices of better grades 
and plentiful supply of lower grades 
will make it more economical to 
use the latter. If a mill tries to use 
poor grades in a boiler designed for 
high grade coal, it reduces capacity, 
forces shutdowns by slagging boil- 
ers and furnaces and _ increasing 
maintenance.” ; 
Pringle on Maintenance 

George H. Pringle, graduate 
of Canada’s McGill U.; chief engi- 
neer Chillicothe div., Mead Corp. 
and chairman of TAPPI’s mainte- 
nance and material committee, was 
called upon by this magazine in his 
Chillicothe, O., offices. He warned 
that the industry is going to be faced 
with a great influx of college-train- 
ed ex-G.-I.’s seeking engineering 
positions and that it’s up to the in- 
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dustry to make maintenance jobs 
attractive to these young men. 

“For ten to 15 years, compara- 
tively few trained engineering grad- 
uates have been coming along,” he 
said. “When the influx starts, it 
seems a good idea to initiate them 
in the drafting room, for a year, so 
they can learn departments and su- 
pervisors and the company can size 
up their special talents before as- 
signing them. We should go slow in 
assigning them to maintenance or 
operations. But then we have got 
to make helpers and maintenance 
jobs attractive to them and try to 
cooperate with unions to clear up 
complications that might be in the 
way of their advancement.” 

George Charters, assistant resi- 
dent manager of Crown Zellerbach 
Corp., Camas, Wash., was praised 
by Mr. Pringle and others in the 
TAPPI engineering committee as 
having laid out the best fully-de- 
tailed mill maintenance program 
any of them had yet seen or heard 
about. It is too extensive to discuss 
here, and the “Charters plan,” they 
said, would take some time to put 
into effect with adequate manpower 
and training. 

In line with Mr. Pringle’s theme, 
Abitibi Power & Paper Co., Ltd. has 
inaugurated a special three-months 
course for young engineers to give 
them the benefit of knowledge 
gained by older members of the in- 
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HERE ARE TWO VIEWS OF NEW HEADBOX equipment for new Pusey & Jones 245-inch fine 
paper machine which went into operation at Champion’s Canton, N. C., mill in January. Vice 
President Randall said the headbox and slice equipment was “a superintendent's delight” 
because of its versatility and that he could do almost anything with in on a Sunday shutdown. 
A discussion of this equipment is carried in this article. 


dustry. President D. W. Ambridge 
of Abitibi felt that a gap had been 
caused in the engineering ranks of 
the industry as a result of the war 
and the years of depression which 
preceded it. This gap brought about 
a scarcity of technically trained 
young men with from six to ten 
years’ practical experience in pulp 
and paper engineering. 

Under direction of Ben Cowan 
of the firm of E. B. Cowan of Mont- 
real, the school is established at 
Abitibi’s Sault Ste Marie mill. A 
group of men between 20 and 30 
years of age was selected, 70% being 
veterans of World War II. 


Maintenance of Drives 


“Progessive management rec- 
ognizes that the productive capacity 
of a paper machine is affected to a 
large degree by the reliability of its 
drives and the caliber of its pre- 
ventive maintenance program,” says 
John N. Tuttle, chief engineer for 
the Valley Forge and McDowell di- 
visions of the Westfield River Paper 
Co. of Russell, Mass. In this con- 
nection, Mr. Tuttle has this to say: 

“A good inspection program is of 
the most importance with electric 
drives. If properly carried out it 
will mean that the same dependable 
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service expected from electric mo- 
tors will be received. There will be 
no large repair jobs. Electric drives 
on our paper machines have a fine 
record of dependability. The sec- 
tional drive on No. 3 machine was 
installed in 1933. In 1946 its avail- 
ability was 99.9115%, based on time 
loss due to electric drive trouble. 
The preventive maintenance and re- 
pair time—155 man hours. 

“The record of our single motor 
drives is even better than the sec- 
tional drive,’ Mr. Tuttle told PULP 
& PAPER, “but this is offset by 
time lost in repairing clutches, belts 
and other mechanical equipment be- 
tween motors and machine. In the 
13 years of operation it has not been 
necessary to replace a worn commu- 
tator or to rewind a motor. To my 
mind, a good preventive program 
consists of the following: 1. Regular 
daily inspections of major drive 
units to prevent the development of 
any commutation trouble; 2. Weekly 
checks on contacts and relays; 3. 
Daily meter readings which indicate 
the development of any mechanical 
difficulty in dryer bearings, presses, 
etc. Our motors are equipped with 
anti-friction bearings and require 
lubrication monthly. Gear units are 
enclosed in oil and need only to be 
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changed annually. We take monthly 
insulation readings on all units and 
controls. A small stock of contacts 
and operating coils is on hand for 
quick change if necessary.” 

Mr. Tuttle added: “We find the 
electric drive outstanding from a 
safety standpoint, too, and we like 
the range of speed and flexibility 
and the ease of control. But the 
more successful your preventive 
program is the more time will be 
available for plant modernization 
and other construction work. The 
maintenance department can, to a 
large degree, be made productive.” 


Attention to Handling 

“T feel certain that the pulp 
and paper industry will be giving a 
lot more attention to the mechanics 
of materials handling from now on,” 
R. I. Wynne-Roberts, chief engineer, 
Finch, Pruyn & Co., Inc., Glens 
Falls, N. Y., told PULP & PAPER 
Industry. “There is much to be done 
in the way of expediting the receipt 
and handling of raw materials, as 
well as in the handling and packag- 
ing of the finished product. During 
the past several years new kinds of 
raw materials have been introduced, 
and new products developed, with- 
out a real corresponding improve- 
ment in their handling. Surely ma- 
terials handling is going to undergo 
considerable improvement and mod- 
ification on the part of many mills.” 


A Southern View 


Raymond F. Bennett, general 
superintendent of the skillfully en- 
gineered and ultra-controlled Ecus- 
ta Paper Corp. plant in North Caro- 
lina, and first vice president of the 
Superintendents Association who 
will head up their big New Orleans 
meeting next year, told an editor 
who visited him that he regarded 
improved methods of stock refining 
as one of the most important en- 
gineering advances. 

“While the bulk of the paper 
produced is still being made with 
beaters and slow speed jordans,” 
said Mr. Bennett, “more and more 
stock refining equipment manufac- 
turers are producing or doing de- 
velopment work on smaller high 
speed equipment. This equipment 
produces stock of equal quality with 
a considerable saving in power and 
in many cases, labor. 

“Tremendous amounts of money 
are being spent by the industry for 
power to operate refining equip- 
ment but there is still too much 
sloshing of the stock without ac- 
complishing anything in the way 
of refining. The equipment manu- 
facturers are doing a good job in 
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development and educational work 
leading to the elimination of this 
and they should be given a pat on 
the back for it.” 


Canadian Views 


Dr. John S. Bates, of Price & 
Pierce, Ltd., Montreal, one of the 


foremost authorities on the indus- 
try’s technology, expresses the opin- 
ion that during the past year or so 
the greatest strides have been taken 
in wood preparation; that this par- 
ticular field has developed not only 
more radical departures from con- 
ventional practise but the most pos- 


HYDRAULIC WHOLE LOG barking effecting up to 20% wood saving in conjunction with whole 
log chipping is rated by many engineers as one of the industry's all-time greatest advance- 
ments. Above is the “lathe type” hydraulic barker developed at Crown Zellerbach mill in 
Port Townsend, Wash., and installed now in several other mills. This particular machine is 


at Rayonier’s Port Angeles mill. 


Below, the adjustable ring type barker at Soundview Pulp Co., which is built for high 
capacity production—logs pass through butt to butt and nozzle segments shown are adjustable 
to log diameters of 9 to 60 inches. The huge Sumner Iron Works concave rolls in fore- 
ground of picture weigh a ton to one and one-half tons each. 
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itive means of curtailing long-term 
costs and utilizing raw material. 

On the other hand J. N. Franklin, 
technical superintendent of Bowa- 
ter’s Newfoundland Pulp and Pa- 
per Mills at Corner Brook, one of 
the world’s greatest newsprint pro- 
ducers, says the main engineering 
contribution to the actual science 
of paper making revolves around 
the design of equipment for agita- 
tion and particular blending of stock 
in the largest possible quantities, 
and he points out that there have 
been some major developments by 
the manufacturers of propeller-type 
equipment in the last few years. 

“The science of measurement in 
the paper industry and its function 
in automatic control has been se- 
verely handicapped by the inability 
to measure continuously such func- 
tions as consistency, freeness and 
percentage of stock composition,” 
said Mr. Franklin, who added: 
“These two subjects are very closely 
related and on them depends the 
future ability to produce the uni- 
form quality of newsprint paper 
which is so desirable from the pub- 
lisher’s point of view.” 

The manager of one of the largest 
mills in the Consolidated Paper 


Corporation group writes: ‘“Prob- 
ably the greatest development in 
paper mills has been in increased 
speeds and machines have operated 
on news at 1700 f.p.m.” Actually, 
Powell River Co’s new machine, 
which will be the most modern in 
Canada and the only installation of 
its kind in some time, will operate 
at 1,600 f.p.m. when first installed, 
but engineers of Dominion Engi- 
neering Co. at Lachine, Que., are 
designing it for an ultimate speed 
of 2,000 feet. 


The Consolidated executive con- 
tinues: “Improvements in ground- 
wood quality have allowed for im- 
proved printing and, at the same 
time, a reduction in chemical pulp 
content. Higher vacuums are being 
used on the couches and presses, 
and in the case of the couches dou- 
ble boxes are being used extensively 
at speeds over 1200 feet. 


“A great improvement has been 
made in dryers by improved press- 
ing, allowing the sheet to enter the 
dryers at a reduced moisture con- 
tent. Dryer enclosures have also 
been improved to cut down the ex- 
cess air and raise the exhaust tem- 
perature.” 


SOME RECENT EXAMPLES OF 
MODERN ENGINEERING 


Even in this North American 
Review Number, there is not the 
space to discuss in detail all the in- 
teresting engineering developments 
of the industry, but our editors, in 
their travels, have gathered infor- 
mation on quite a number of im- 
portant examples. 


PAPER MILL ENGINEERING 


In the paper mills, the paper ma- 
chine itself is the center of engi- 
neering interest and development. 
With its capacities, everything else 
is coordinated. In the preceding 
symposium of views on engineering, 
a great deal already has been said 
of advancement in attaining higher 
speeds on machines with greater 
width and more precise controls. 

Almost unheard of tonnages from 
a single machine—up to 650 tons in 
a 24-hour day—are going to be 
produced in the next year or so. 
Power going into Nash vacuum 
pumps used on paper machines is 
heading up toward 1500 hp because 
of the high speeds and necessity of 
quicker drying. 

A single control board for a ma- 
chine tender which would not only 
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We have gathered some photo- 
graphs and drawings to illustrate 
these examples and they are shown 
on preceding pages as well as the 
pages to follow. In some cases, the 
story is adequately told in the pic- 
ture itself with its descriptive cap- 
tion. 


be a central point of operation for 
the machine but for preparation 
equipment ahead of it, also, is pos- 
sibly not too far away. Deaereation 
of paper stock and faster hydration 
are problems on which engineers, 
we learned, are likely to produce 
some startling innovations and soon. 

One of the widely discussed new 
machines is an all-purpose board 
and paper machine with a wide 
range of basic weights and speeds 
and featured by Beloit’s two suction 
couches. A primary suction couch 
is located just after suction boxes 
and at the position often occupied 
by the guide roll. This dual couch 
arrangement is credited with send- 
ing a dryer sheet to the press, an 
important economy, and_ insures 
safer operation. As is now well 
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known, the first of these machines 
went into the big Georgetown mill 
in the South, and others are due for 
delivery to West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Co. in Charleston, S. C., 
North Carolina Pulp & Paper Co., 
Plymouth, N. C., and Crown Zeller- 
bach’s Camas, Wash., mill. 

An alternative idea is a dual box 
in the same couch in several news- 
print machines in Canada. 


Headboxes and Slices 


K. O. Elderkin, manager of 
the Crossett Paper Mill Division of 
Crossett Industries, Crossett, Ark., 
has installed a closed headbox with 
pressure inlet of his own design on 
the Bagley & Sewall high speed 
kraft machine at that mill which op- 
erates 16000 f.p.m. on 40 Ib. stock. 
This was the first pressure inlet in 
the South and when observed in op- 
eration by PULP & PAPER was 
being improved upon by Mr. Elder- 
kin, whose background was engi- 
neering at McGill and newsprint in 
Canada. 

Headboxes made of cypress lum- 
ber and Monel lined were mention- 
ed by Chief Engineer George Prin- 
gle of Mead as one of types that 
stand up well. The lining gives a 
good, clean surface inside, making 
it easy to clean out the headbox, 
Light guage Monel, about 20 guage, 
is satisfactory. Welding of joints is 
possible. Copper had been found 
brittle, breaking away at seams. 

A Johns Manville Chemstone 
headbox for Thilmany Pulp & Pa- 
per Co.’s No. 8 machine was ob- 
served by one of our editors as a 
rather recent installation. Smooth 
and easy to clean because it is com- 
pact, it has no square edges or 
pockets. It has wax-treated inside 
surfaces. These cleaning aids make 
it possible to run a great many 
colors with fast washouts when 
changes are desired. 


Some engineering ideas developed 
by F. W. “Stub” Johnson, operating 
manager and chief engineer at 
Rhinelander Paper Co., Rhineland- 
er, Wis., for improved stock en- 
trance on the “Big Swede” and 
other machines at that glassine and 
greaseproof paper mill are embod- 
ied in headboxes used there. Varia- 
tions in range of volume put on the 
wire and range of freeness and stock 
characteristics called for inlet-head- 
box design that would telescope on 
itself in two dimensions. 

This Big Swede machine (Beloit), 
widest and fastest ever used for 
glassine, was described in PULP & 
PAPER in a special article which 
stressed the point that handling and 
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direction of stock to wire from the 
Bird screens and Centrifiners, which 
team up to trap dirt, was a critical 
step. 

C. Meyers, board mill manager at 
the Antioch, Calif, mill of Fibre- 
board Products Inc., told PULP & 
PAPER that a Black-Clawson Co. 
hydronamic inlet installed on the 
Black-Clawson vat of No. 2 cylinder 
machine there has greatly improved 
uniform flow and_ performance, 
practically eliminatmg mottle effect 
and permitting handling of longer 
fibers. 


New Headbox and Slice 
At Canton, N. C., Mill 


There are many new interest- 
ing features on the new No. 11 
Pusey & Jones 245-inch fine paper 
machine which went into produc- 
tion at The Champion Paper & Fibre 
Co. mill in Canton, N. C., on Jan. 31. 
It has a new steel Neoprene-lined 
headbox and stainless steel slice 
which are so versatile in operation 
that Herbert T. Randall, vice presi- 
dent and consulting engineer for all 
Champion mills, called this equip- 
ment “a supcerintendent’s delight.” 
His point was that a superintend- 
ent could change the operation al- 
most anyway he wished on a short 
Sunday shutdown. It is illustrated 
in a picture on page 42. 
“The breast roll is adjustable both 
forward and back, while the new 
No. 11 machine is running,” he said. 
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ONE OF THE FIRST POSTWAR MACHINES— 
two of these identical machines now operate 
side by side at the excellently engi ed 
and ultra-modern new Personal Products 
Corp. mill at Milltown, N. J. This is a Bagley 
& Sewall 142-inch Fourdrinier with high 
pressure Pusey & Jones dryers. One of the 
interesting new parts on this machine is the 
high speed suction press units engineered 
by Downingtown Manufacturing Co. and built 
by that company. This machine unofficially 
will do considerably over 1,000 ft. per min. 





“The slice itself can be used at any 
angle. The headbox is designed for 
1300 ft. per minute, but the sides 
could be extended to make it good 
for 1500.” 

Stock delivery to the machine is 
through five Bird screens discharg- 
ing into a common trough or screen 
hopper, designed so the stock will 
flow at the same speed from the 
ends to a common discharge in the 
bottom at the centerline of the ma- 
chine, then to a distributing header 
similar to the screen trough but en- 
tirely enclosed and turned upside 
down, carefully designed for steady 
flow of the stock. 

Between the screen trough and 
distributing header is a flat slide 
valve opening from the center in 
both directions. The purpose of this 
valve is to maintain a level in the 
screen hopper so there will be no 
cascading from the screens and en- 
training of air regardless of the 
head of stock in the head box. 

Leading from the distributing 
header to the head box are as many 
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discharge pipes as can be conveni- 
ently arranged to deliver the stock 
as evenly as possible across the ma- 
chine. 

Instead of the usual steel pipes 
and gate valves, the discharges are 
rubber hoses that have a device for 
“pinching” the flow if any regulation 
be desired. With this method there 
are no abrupt restrictions such as 
are encountered with the standard 
gate valve. At the end of these 
hoses are flaring adaptors connected 
to the head box to further spread the 
stock as much as possible. 

The head box has one and one- 
half passes or three compartments 
with perforated baffle plates and 
rolls, also an adjustable baffle. The 
usual quick-dumping valves, man- 
holes and handholes to facilitate 
cleaning and repairing are provided. 


Dandy Roll Drives at Strathmore 


Strathmore Paper Co., after 
successful development of a sensi- 
tive electric drive for dandy rolls in 
collaboration with John Spencer, 
engineer, now reports that these 
drives can be credited with 10% to 
30% increase in paper machine 
speeds while retaining improvement 
in watermarking. 

Henry D. Johnston, assistant to 
the vice president in charge of pro- 
duction, said Strathmore has order- 
ed these drives from Sandy Hill Iron 
& Brass Works for all of their Four- 
driniers, and they “have been able 
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ONE OF THE FEW INSTALLATIONS IN THE NORTH AMERICAN industry of this kind, top view 
is a hookup at Fernstrom Paper Mills, Pomona, Calif., of a 250-hp Terry steam turbine in 
direct drive for a Yankee machine, with double reduction Western Gear Works 30 to 1 gear. 


Substitutes 4 tons of equipment for 12 tons. 


Below is an interior view of a Reliance Electric & Engineering Co. V-S “Packaged” self- 
contained unit for adjustable speed drives in mills. A Kimberly-Clark representative reported 
that packaged type units of this type have been demonstrated as being more economic than 


the common M-G system. 


to produce a clear watermark far 
ahead of any expectation.” 

They have been put on machines 
of 350 to 400 feet speed so far, but 
will go on a machine of 800-900 feet 
per minute speed and are adaptable 
for plain woven papers as well as 
paper with watermark. 

Sandy Hill is also making a drive 
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for a trunion dandy as well as a 
spindle dandy. 

In the field of electrical control, 
electrical drives have been devel- 
oped for Canadian machines which 
provide a much finer draw adjust- 
ment than was previously available. 
Some of these use electronic con- 
trols. An improvement has been 
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made in starting mechanism and 
switch gear by the use of cubicle 
type of panel. It is believed that 
most modern transformer installa- 
tions are of the air-cooled type and 
considerable excess capacity can be 
taken care of by the addition of fans 
for cooling purposes. 


Coating and Calendering 
High speed on-the-machine 
coating of paper is perhaps the most 
significant engineering development 
as far as the paper machine itself 
is concerned in the industry, from 
the standpoint of its expansion in 
the past year or so. As a process, 
it is over ten years old, but the im- 
mense increase in slick paper maga- 
zine circulation with its demand for 
mass production of coated paper has 
brought many new installations. 
Crown Zellerbach’s West Linn mill 
will be producing this paper in July, 
presumably; an installation is being 
made at International’s Palmer, N. 
Y., mill and there are several others. 
Coating rolls, which operate like a 
printing press, are located between 
wet and dry end of the machines. 
Complementing this is the great 
expansion and speed increase of 
supercalendering. Appleton Ma- 
chine Co. has produced super calen- 
ders operating up to 1800 feet per 
minute, an engineering achievement 
made possible by superior bearings 
and a shift from castiron to welded 
steel frames for the calender rolls. 
Virtually every book and maga- 
zine mill in U. S. and Canada has 
or will put in high speed coating 
and super-calenders. 


New Yankee Direct Drive 

An outstanding power hook- 
up of direct drive of a 250-hp. Ter- 
ry steam turbine, with double re- 
duction, 30:1, has been made on the 
No. 1 Yankee dryer at Fernstrom 
Paper Mills, Pomona, Calif. The 
herringbone reduction, with two 
sets of gears to make up the com- 
plete ratio, was designed and built 
by Western Gear Works. 

Said to be the only installation so 
hooked up with a steam turbine in 
a paper mill, officials say it is prov- 
ing the simplest way possible to op- 
erate a Yankee machine, with no 
unnecessary gears, belts and pulleys, 
and no angle bevel gears to give 
possible maintenance trouble. 

As a result of the installation, it 
was possible to eliminate nine pull- 
eys and mechanical transmission 
equipment weighing 12 tons, using 
instead two pulleys and shafting and 
beams scaling four tons; or a total 
reduction of eight tons of iron and 
steel. 
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Spot Conversion Drives 


“Spot conversion” or self- 
contained package units for adjust- 
able speed drives in pulp and paper 
mills are becoming of increasing in- 
terest and being more widely used, 
as a result of demonstrated econ- 
omies over the common motor gen- 
erator system. 

Richard R. Nelson, process engi- 
neer of Kimberly-Clark Corp., and 
two engineers of The Reliance Elec- 
trical & Engineering Co. of Cleve- 
land, made a timely report on spot 
conversion drive for adjustable 
speed and on the economies of these 
set-ups in talks given before TAP- 
PI recently. Reliance is a manu- 
facturer of these packaged units. 

Speaking from his experience, the 
Kimberly-Clark engineer said the 
packaged units, one of which is il- 
lustrated in a photograph on these 
pages, shows up its advantages on 
four bases— (1) initial cost; (2) 
flexibility of re-use; (3) mainte- 
nance cost and (4) operating per- 
formance. He cited selection of the 
packaged units for a concentrated 
area to serve a kraft mill with 
bleachery and pulp washing in close 
proximity. For comparable installa- 
tions in this case he said the com- 
mon M-G system installation cost 
with spares would total $25,430 for 
material and $6,515 for labor (fig- 
ures from large private electrical 
installer and current material price 
quotations) whereas the installation 
cost of the V-S packaged system, 
including overhead and supervision 
costs, figured only $19,375 for ma- 
terial and $6,215 for labor. 

He said a second’ decision in the 
same mill in favor of the packaged 
units was in the case of a variable 
speed drive for screw conveyor dis- 
charging chips from a chip bin. 
Logical location for M-G set, in this 
case, would have been 600 feet 
away. All factors mentioned favor- 
ed the packaged unit for two va- 
cuum thickeners, too. 

Mr. Nelson mentioned also useful 
electronic spot conversion variable 
speed drives as favored for a Rob- 
erts grinder feed mechanism and 
other uses. 

Dirt-proof and splash-proof mo- 
tors are being made for the indus- 
try, a large one for The Flintkote 
Co. in Los Angeles being an ex- 
ample. 


How Foster Paper Co. Increased 
Its Drying Capacity 

To increase production in 
board mills, especially, drying is 
usually the bottleneck. For a small 
mill with limited possibilities, Foster 
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Paper Co., Utica, N. Y., showed in- 
genuity in engineering a 20% pro- 
duction increase (capacity was listed 
at 50 tons on bottle cap, paper can 
stock and board of .025 to .060 cali- 
pers). Foster had a 7-cylinder ma- 
chine with 72 dryers (36-in.) in 
triple deck frames, trimming 66 
inches. 

“We had a good dryer drainage 
system and a Ross vapor absorption 
system,” R. E. Eymer, plant engin- 
eer, told PULP & PAPER Industry. 
“Not much could be done to ex- 
isting equipment. We were built 
to limits of our property so it was 
not possible to build on either end 
of the machine room. This left us 
only one alternative: To stack the 
dryers. Our first thought was to 
increase the heighth of the machine 
room but possibility of procuring 
necessary building materials was 
discouraging. However, we found 
that by making some structural 
changes in our roof trusses we 
would have room to install our dry- 
ers in stack frames five high. 

“We found a stack of 20 dryers 
suitable for our machine which we 
completely reconditioned and bal- 
anced.” 

The truss changes were made on 
regular week-end shut-downs and 
did not necessitate any lost time on 
this part of the operation. During 
vacation shut-down, 22 of the triple 
deck dryers and frames were taken 
out and the new stack of 20 dryers 


was installed. Old dryers were com- 
pletely reconditioned, balanced and 
fitted with rope carrier sheaves 
before installing in the stack frames. 
Old gears were replaced with new 
cut tooth gears. The remaining two 
stacks were erected on Sunday shut- 
downs. 

The ladders front and back, were 
made in Foster’s shop from angles 
and one-inch pipe welded together. 
Ladders constructed in this manner 
were very satisfactory and easily 
set-up and anchored. 

“We ran into some problems when 
we installed the rope carriers on our 
old dryers in stack frames as the 
clearance between the end of the 
dryers and inside of the frames was 
so small as to make it difficult to 
find clearance for the return rope,” 
said Mr. Eymer. 

“As our dryer section now stands 
we have 20 dryers in the first stack, 
22 dryers in the second stack, 20 
dryers in the third stack and 30 
dryers in triple deck frames making 
a total of 92-36” diameter dryers. 
On the stack dryers we installed a 
conventional vapor absorption sys- 
tem, the triple deck dryers already 
being so equipped.” 

Increased drying capacity and ad- 
dition of vat and cylinder making 
a total of 8 cylinders increased pro- 
duction over 20%. The Foster mill 
anticipates an average 30% increase 
after further refinements and 40% 
increase on peak days. 


POWER PLANT ENGINEERING 


Engineering advancement in 
the industry is no more strikingly 
demonstrated than in the new and 
efficient power plants and recovery 
systems which are being installed 
in the mills. 

With the extensive expansion 
going on, mills are finding their 
power facilities inadequate and even 
antiquated. Automatic, push-button 
controls; reduced maintenance, with 
use of superior materials; heat sav- 
ing and better heat use; elimina- 
tion of laborious, hand-handling of 
fuel—and, above all, facilities for 
cheaper power—these have been the 
principal engineering objectives 
achieved in the new plants that are 
going up. 


At The Sorg Paper Company 


Perhaps the most recent, or one 
of the most recent, as of this date, 
is the new and modern Babcock & 
Wilcox integral unit, producing 120,- 
000 lbs. per hour of steam at 425 lbs. 
pressure, at The Sorg Paper Co., 
Middletown, O. It was just a short 
time ago that the first fire was 
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started in this new plant and on the 
very next day a PULP & PAPER 
Industry editor was present to see 
it in operation. 

The original power plant at Sorg 
was built in 1929 and designed for 
burning only 70 tons of coal per day. 
Now requirements to 240 tons per 
day and the economies achieved are 
to be of commensurate importance. 
Three boilers are each rated at 50,- 
000 Ibs. max. per hour will continue 
to operate The additional boiler in- 
sures a spare unit at all times. 
Previous mill improvements had 
brought Sorg’s production of urgen- 
tly required wartime paper to 70,- 
000 tons a year from pre-war out- 
put of about 30 to 35,000 tons. 
With added steam now available, 
a further increase may be antici- 
pated. 

Various new operating methods 
and controls in the new plant will 
result in substantial improvements 
in operating efficiency, D. G. Dris- 
coll, president of the company, told 
PULP & PAPER Industry. 

Full automatic combustion con- 
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At Left—CONTROL AND INSTRUMENT PANELS for new No. 4 Boiler at The Sorg Paper Co., 


Middletown, O. 


The accompanying article describes new controls and economies put into 


effect in modern power plant at that group of mills. At right—an exterior view of the new 


power plant taken by PULP & PAPER Industry. 
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trol puts the entire control of all 


A Left—Pulverizers for new No. 4 Boiler at The Sorg Paper Co., part of integral unit supplied 
units of this power plant under one 


by Babcock & Wilcox Co. At right: Forced and induced fans at The Sorg Paper Co. Back of 
Westinghouse motor at right is Electric Machinery Manuf. Co. magnetic adjustable speed drive, 


operator at one station. The new 
plant is about 60 feet in heighth from 
basement to top floor—the stack is 
200 feet high—and this makes the 
idea of a single control board even 
more impressive to the visitor at 
this plant. The Westinghouse con- 
trol panel is shown in an illustration 
accompanying this article. Although 
one man could operate the entire 
plant, Sorg, as a safety precaution, 
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which makes possible better control of air in operation of induced draft fan. 


will always have at least two men 
on different floors. 

The boiler is fired by powdered 
coal and other integral parts of the 
B & W equipment are pulverizers, 
an air preheater and two fans. 


Another new gadget for auto- 
matic and more exact control is an 
Electric Machinery Manuf. Co. MD-1 
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magnetic adjustable speed drive, also 
shown in an accompanying picture, 
which controls operation of the in- 
duced draft fan. The magnetic drive 
is a compact, self-contained, self- 
cooling unit mounted between a 
Westinghouse motor and the fan 
and achieves a closer control of air. 

Other automatic equipment is a 
Link-Belt coal handling system, 
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delivering coal to Richardson auto- 
matic scales at each of Sorg’s boilers. 
Coal is unloaded from cars to a 
storage bunker. Sorg has 400 tons 
active storage, available for delivery. 
The automatic delivery leaves the 
operating man free to care for his 
equipment. Under the old system, 
coal was carried by controlled 
lorrycar to each boiler. 

gTwo 6,250 KWA turbines have 
been overhauled at Sorg as part of 
power plant modernization. All 
piping has been supplied by Midwest 
Piping & Supply Co. of St. Louis. 

Recognizing the need for very 
careful water treatment in high pres- 
sure boilers from both the stand- 
point of boiler and turbine operation, 
The Sorg Paper Co. has installed 
one of the first of the new two- 
stage Infilco hot process water 
softening systems. This is com- 
prised of a hot process lime soda 
stage followed by a phosphoric acid 
stage. Here, again, is a system that 
allows for greater economies and 
better control. No chemicals are 
added to the boiler, as in the past, 
but all chemicals are added ex- 
ternally and sludge in the boiler is 
eliminated. 

“In this plant we are getting 60% 
to 70% of the required electrical 
power by passing the high pressure 
process steam through the turbines.” 
said G. H. Suhs, power and electri- 
cal engineer of The Sorg Paper Co. 

Dr. Allen C. Hill, assistant general 
manager of the Chandler mill in 
Quebec of the Gaspesia Sulphite Co., 
said their one-year old high pressure 
power plant is one of the most 
modern and efficient. Reliability 
and low maintenance were more 
important for this distant mill than 
first cost. 

Two pulverized fired boilers rated 
at 65,000 Ibs. per hour at 600 psi and 
710 degrees final steam temp. supply 
a 4,000 kw doubie extraction con- 
densing turbine. Operation is fully 
automatic under the Hagen system 
of control. Panel board has two Re- 
liance Eye high guages for observ- 
ing water level. Water level is regu- 
lated by a Copes Flowmatic and 
there are automatic controls on re- 
ducing and de-superheating stations 
set to cut in when pressure drops 
and for use on startups and when 
mill steam demand exceeds power 
steam required. 

Among modern new power plants 
in the industry one at Chillicothe 
Paper Co. was described in the May 
issue of this magazine and it offered 
advantages similar to the one at 
Sorg. 


Unusual Switchgear Equipment 
From the point of view of 
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engineering ingenuity in the indus- 
try an interesting example is one 
that PULP & PAPER Industry found 
at the Blandin Paper Co., in Grand 
Rapids, Minn. This was the manner 
in which the company keys the use 
of purchased power in with power 
of its own generation in new switch 
gear equipment installed in the past 
year for Blandin’s 2,400-volt sys- 
tem. George W. Goelz, Blandin 
power plant engineer, pointed out 
this arrangement, as shown in a 
chart accompanying this article, is 
unusual in that it was built to care 
for a number of conditions that had 
to be covered to provide complete 
protection and operating flexibility. 

The Blandin mill has a small hy- 


droelectric power plant 5 miles from 
the mill with no direct transmission. 
The station is connected with the 
system of the power company. Net 
purchased power is metered input 
at the mill less hydro generation, 
which depends on water supply at 
Blandin’s own plant. So that system 
disturbances won’t reflect unfavor- 
ably on speed regulation of the pa- 
per machine, Blandin operates 
grinders direct from the power com- 
pany lines and varies combinations 
of grinders in order to balance off 
its hydro (see drawing for further 
explanation). 

“The entire arrangement is very 
satisfactory and we are very 
pleased,” said Mr. Goelz. 


UNUSUAL ARRANGEMENT of new switchgear equipment for Blandin Paper Co. to provide 
complete protection and operating flexibility in using both public power and the mill's own 
power plant. 


° 
BLANDIN PAPER GO. 2400 VOLT SWITCHGEAR 
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The sketch shows the bus arrangement with reactors between buses. The purpose of 
the reactors is to limit maximum circuit KVA to within rating of circuit breakers. 
Reactors are placed between buses rather than in generator leads because there is no 
power loss in reactors except when there is an exchange of power between buses. If 
the buses were operated independently on their own generators there would be no 
power consumed at all in reactors, and no need for current limiting action since pos- 
sible short circuit contribution on any one bus is within limits of breakers. Blandin’s 
small hydro-electric power plant is about five miles from the mill with no direct trans- 
mission line. The generating station is connected into the system of power company, 
and Blandin takes pewer at mill from power company high line. This means Blandin 
must take a variable quantity of power from the company’s system depending on 
availability of the water at its own hydro plant. It has a contract with power com- 
pany for a block of purchased power bought on contract with a KW demand basis for 
billing. Net purchased power is metered input at mill less hydro generation. 

Blandin found it isn’t desirable for its steam plant to tie in with power company 
system to operate in parallel because system disturbances are reflected unfavorably on 
speed regulation of paper machine. Therefore it operates a combination of electric 
grinders direct from power company’s lines, and varies number and combination of 
grinders so hydro is balanced off and contract demand approached. Frequency varia- 
tions or even short power interruptions do not affect operation of mill. The combina- 
tion of grinders Blandin is now using is shown on sketch. The alternate position of 
1,000-hp. grinders on “A” bus is so interlocked it is impossible to get two circuit 
breakers in on same grinder and get the equivalent of a short circuit between buses 
“A” and “C.” During periods when steam plant is shut down all buses are tied to- 
gether through the synchronizing bus and all power is drawn from the power com- 
pany system. 
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Sealing Motors From Flood 


Among engineering develop- 
ments, one of the most interesting 
is that of sealing electric motors 
against damage from flood waters. 
In the post war expansion program 
carried out at the West Linn, Ore., 
plant of Crown Zellerbach Corp., 
six General Electric motors are be- 
ing installed which are protected 
against damage from water, even 
though the water completely covers 
the motors. 

The mill’s grinding rooms are 
backed right up against the Oregon 
City falls to take advantage of wa- 
ter power for driving the grinders. 
During the flood stage the waters 
of the lower river rise until the level 
below the falls sometimes is 8 or 10 
feet above the floor of the grinder 
room. 

In expanding the mill advantage 
is taken of both water power and 
electric power. Six 2300 h.p. elec- 
tric motors are being installed, five 
of which are in No. 2 grinding room 
and one in No. 3. In No. 2 grinding 
room the motors are located be- 
tween the water wheel and the 
stones. The shaft from the water 
wheel is in line with the motor 
shaft which in turn is in line 
with and abutts the shaft driving 
the three stones to which it is con- 
nected. 

These General Electric motors 
weigh 36 tons apiece, so it would 
be impractical to remove them even 
in flood stage when the lower river 
backs into the grinding room. With 
view to sealing the motors against 
water during these flood stages, 
each unit is enclosed in a steel hous- 
ing which is ribbed to withstand 
high pressures which might be ex- 
erted by high waters. This housing 
is made water-tight, using gasket 
joints. There are four vent ports, 
two on each side, and one at the 
top. Water-tight covers are placed 
over these vents with approach of 
flood danger and the packing glands 
around the shaft at each side of 
the motor are drawn tight. Air un- 
der pressure is then applied to the 
inside of the motor so that the in- 
ternal air pressure is higher than 
the pressure applied on the motor 
by the water. In case there are any 
leaks in the housing the air escapes 
through the leaks, preventing the 
water from entering. 

With the motor set between the 
water wheel and the grinders it is 
possible to obtain any of three com- 
binations. By disconnecting the 
motor shaft from the grinders, the 
water wheel is used to drive the 
electric motor which then becomes 
a generator. If the motor shaft is 
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connected to the grinder shaft and 
disconnected from the water wheel, 
the motor then powers the grinder. 
The third alternative is to connect 
water wheel shaft to motor shaft 
which is in turn connected to the 
grinder shaft, and by so doing the 
water wheel powers the grinders, 
and the field of the motor is dis- 
connected. Hence in flood stage the 
motor can be operated as a genera- 
tor; when the water is low it can 
be used for driving the grinders. 


Power Balance in South 


In their _perambulations 
around the country in gathering ma- 
terial for this article, our editors 
were told to be sure to look into 
the National Container Corp.’s power 
balance at Jacksonville, Fla., which 
was described as “one of the finest 
in the industry.” 

One thing about it, this power 
unit is limited by space and is really 
“part of the mill” with machine ten- 
ders and all hands keeping a close 
watch on steam use. Daily reports 
are made on oil consumed per ton of 
production, gross steam per ton, 
KWH per ton, etc. 

In continuous operation are one 
30,000-lb. bark-burner, one 60,000- 
lb. recovery boiler converted to bari 
burning, one 30,000-lb recovery 
boiler, and one 80,000-lb. recovery 
boiler (one recovery boiler was used 
in the past). Steam balance is pro- 
vided through use of one 100,000-lb. 
oil-fired boiler. All boilers are oper- 
ated at 400 lbs., 700 degrees Fah., 
and design prevents increased levels. 
The tabulation of steam’in demand 


percentages and finished board are 
as follows: 


Black Hogged 
Oil Liquor Bark Wood Total 
Per cent ........ 36 40 18 6 100 
Lbs. per ton 
finished 
board ......... 5400 6000 2700 900 15,000 


Steam requirements for the mill 
include 5,000 pounds to paper ma- 
chine, 3,000 to evaporators, 3,000 to 
digesters, 1,000 to caustic house, 
1,544 to condensors, 365 to ejectors, 
1,050 to boiler blowdown, and 1,100 
to feed water heating, or a total of 
16,059. Of these amounts, the di- 
gesters, caustic house, ejectors, and 
boiler blow-down are non-return- 
able. Gross requirements for feed 
water amount to 5,415 of treated 
make-up per ton of finished board, 
or 36%, which accounts for a large 
amount of heat. Steam returnable 
to condensors amounts to 10,644 as 
against a gross of 16,059 pounds per 
finished ton. The mill uses 1,544 lbs. 
of steam per ton of production to 
the condensor to force-steam-electric 
balance. 

A general trend in motors is 
toward a higher degree of reliability. 
Engineers told our editors of uses 
of high intercepting capacity fuses 
(used at a plant in Cloquet, Minn.) 
and other methods of isolation of 
motors, for as mills get larger and 
more power is needed, there is great 
danger of damage and injury. One 
big Louisiana mill is interested in new 
means of distribution and safety fac- 
tors for a proposed enlarged power 
plant. 


RECOVERY PLANT ENGINEERING 


A Quebec engineer mentions the 
trend towards large recovery units 
which provide greater economy in 
steam generation and at the same 
time more complete recovery of 
chemicals. “In this connection,” he 
says, “might be mentioned the use of 
‘air puff’ system of blowing tubes 
instead of the previously used steam 
soot blowers and lancing methods. 
In the case of evaporators, some 
reference might be made to the use 
of multi-stage evaporators using 
high vacuum which provides greater 
steam economy than the type pre- 
viously employed. New evaporators 
use stainless steel tubes and stainless 
clad heaters in one or two stages 
at the strong end of the system.” 


Magnesia Base Recovery 


It will only be possible to dis- 
cuss all the demonstrated commer- 
cial-scale economic aspects of new 
magnesia base recovery and power 
plant now under construction at 
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Weyerhaeuser Timber Co.’s sulfite 
pulp operation in Longview, Wash., 
after it gets into operation this year. 
It is likely to be even another year 
before all minor changes are made 
and a permanent installation ef- 
fected. 

But, meanwhile, for the purposes 
of this article) we may mention 
briefly some of the interesting en- 
gineering aspects of this departure 
from the orthodox calcium base 
cooking system. 

The magnesia recovery plant will 
be smaller than the sulfate recovery 
plant also being built for the new 
Weyerhaeuser kraft mill because 
of the difference in the design of 
the two types of recovery furnaces. 
However, the net heat recovery 
from sulfite waste liquor per unit of 
organic waste burned will be con- 
siderably larger because less heat 
is absorbed by reduction in burning 
sulfite waste liquor than in the case 
of sulfate waste liquor. Also less 
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An interesting story of how these stack dryers were installed on 
Downingtown machine at Foster Mill in Utica, N. Y., is told by Plant 


Engineer Eymer in the accompanying article. 


AT RIGHT: First unit of kind in industry—a high pressure recovery 
unit to burn black liquor from the soda pulp process at S. D. Warren 


heat is lost in the magnesium oxide 
ash than is lost in the soda smelt 
from the kraft furnace. It is ex- 
pected that both power units will 
be under the supervision of one op- 
erator who will deliver recovered 
chemicals to both the sulfite and 
sulfate mills. 

Waste liquor from the sulfite 
process is a serious problem to the 
industry. For every ton of cellulose 
produced, over a ton of other or- 
ganic material is dissolved from the 
wood. These organic materials to- 
gether with sulphur and base em- 
ployed as cooking agent make up 
the sulfite waste. As has been poin- 
ted out in the past, a continuing 
expense is involved in purchase of 
cooking chemicals which are dis- 
charged with the waste liquor and 
an economic loss results from dis- 
carding over 50% of the organic ma- 
terial from the wood. 

Attempts to evaporate and burn 
sulfite waste liquor using calcium 
as base have resulted in difficulties 
in scaling of evaporators due to the 
resultant deposits of insoluble lime 
salts. Besides, burning of evaporated 
lime base liquor results in calcium 
sulfate, the lime and sulfur combin- 
ing, from which it is not econom- 
ically feasible to recover the origi- 
nal sulfur and lime used to prepare 
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AT LEFT: FOSTER PAPER CO. goes “up in the world” for more pro- 





Co., Cumberland Mills, Maine. 


Generating steam from black liquor it recovers chemicals and gen- 
erates 95,000 Ibs. per hour of 560 psi, 725-F steam as by-product. 
It includes new 3000 kw noncondensing turbine generator—four steam 


systems at 560, 150, 360 and 10 psi. Existing boilers and 4250 kw 


the cooking acid. 

With magnesium as a base the 
waste liquor can be evaporated 
without danger of resultant scaling 
of evaporators, and with the burn- 
ing of evaporated liquor the mag- 
nesium is recovered as magnesium 
oxide, which is the original material 
used for the prepartion of the cook- 
ing acid. The combustion heat can 
be used for heating boilers and pro- 
viding steam. 

The sulfur present in the waste 
liquor passes off in the combustion 
gasses as sulfur dioxide and can be 
recovered in suitable absorption 
towers, using a slurry of the magne- 
sium oxide ash from furnace as the 
absorbing agent. 

It is thus possible to recover al- 
most completely the chemicals used 
for extracting the cellulose from 
wood and at the same time convert 
the energy present in the organic 
material into process steam and 
power. When properly conducted, 
the process can be expected to re- 
sult in sufficient energy available 
from the waste liqucr to furnish the 
process steam and power required 
by the pulp mill, resulting in a 
cycle which is practically self sus- 
taining. 

Pilot plant operations have indi- 
cated loss of chemicals in the mag- 
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of condensing turbine capacity are retained and tied in. This is de- 
scribed in the article on these pages. 


nesium process will not exceed 10 
per cent, reducing the sulfur con- 
sumption from 275 pounds per ton of 
pulp to 27 pounds per ton. Because 
of the lower molecular weight of 
magnesium as compared to calcium, 
the consumption of magnesium ox- 
ide would probably not exceed 14 
pounds per ton of pulp. In addition 
to economies effected in chemical 
recovery, there will be the energy 
recovered from the organic materi- 
al in the form of process steam and 
power. 


First Unit of Kind 


What is said to be the first 
unit of its kind in the soda pulp in- 
dustry is part of an initial installa- 
tion in a new steam and by-product 
power plant at S. D. Warren Com- 
pany, Cumberland Mills, Maine. 
This part is a high pressure recovery 
unit to burn black liquor from the 
soda pulp process. According to 
R. E. Gilman, of the engineering 
department of the mill, it is the first 
unit of this kind. 

Generating steam from _ black 
liquor, the new unit recovers valu- 
able chemicals for pulp processes 
and generates 95,000 lbs. per hour 
of 560-psi, 725-F steam as a by- 
product. 

The initial development includes 
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GENERAL DIAGRAM SHOWING STEAM AND WATER CONNECTIONS 
of new 560-psi soda mill recovery steam generating unit, new 300-kw 
back pressure turbine, existing 150-psi boilers and condensing tur- 





and reliability. 


bines, evaporators and other equipment in new S. D. Warren power 


a new 3,000-kw non-condensing 
turbine generator unit. Coordinated 
are four steam systems at 560, 150, 
36 and 10 psi. The existing boilers 
and 4,250 kw of condensing turbine 
capacity are retained and tied into 
the system. 

Future steps in the plant develop- 
ment will include a 4,000-kw back- 
pressure turbine generator, two 
560-psi coal-fired steam generating 
units and later a 3,000-kw back- 
pressure unit. There are air-puff 
soot blowers and design details for 
cleaning unit, and a steam air heater 
for heating combustion air is supplied 
to the black liquor furnace. 

In the exaporating department, an 
interesting new installation now 
going into a mill near Pensacola, 
Fla., is the first Babcock & Wilcox 
cyclonic evaporator in the South. 
Savings in Board Mill Systems 

Regarding drying and air sys- 
tems in board mills, W. K. Metcalfe, 
of J. O. Ross Engineering, shows 
vividly in a chart published here- 
with the savings that can be ac- 
complished for a mean year tem- 
perature of 45 degrees, 300 day oper- 
ation at 50 cents per 1,000 lbs. steam 
cost. 

Installation of a hood will save 
20 to 25% on the steam required for 
a mill obtaining similar results with- 
out a properly designed hood. By 
installing a white water system, 
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plant at Cumberland Mills, Maine, and illustrating how four steam 
systems at 560, 150, 36 and 10 psi are interconnected for economy 
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approximately 20% of the heat Mr. Metcalfe. “If we go one step wl 
added as the air passes through the further, we would have perpetual fu 
mill, can be reclaimed. By installing motion, and we would no longer le: 
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vention on drying problems, in 
which he stressed that drying is 
fundamentally a heat transfer prob- 
lem. A questionnaire to 30 mills 
asking if dirt or grease inside rolls 
acted against heat transfer, brought 
replies that if dryers were dirty 
enough, they should be cleaned. 

In this department, an interesting 
recent installation was at Union Bag 
& Paper Corp., Savannah, Ga., 
where an air tunnel and system 
have been installed to get more air 
into a machine and drying rooms. 
If successful, it may be tried else- 
where. 


Kraft Dust Recovery 

In the recovery field of the 
kraft industry, an interesting experi- 
ment in chemical dust recovery from 
gases of chemicals recovery unit 
has been conducted at Thilmany 
Pulp & Paper Co., in Kaukauna, 
Wis., as mentioned by Vice Presi- 
dent C. R. Seaborne in the previous 
section of this article. It is of course 
applicable to soda mills, too. 

This has been developed suc- 
cessfully on pilot plant scale. Equip- 
ment consists of a high velocity ven- 
turi throat (a type of contracted and 
expanded throat usually used to 
measure flows) with liquor sprays 
at the throat. Waste gases pass at 
high velocity through the venturi to 
the sulfate furnace stack. At the 
same time recirculated water in- 
jected into the construction is atom- 
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SUCCESSFUL PILOT PLANT for chemical dust recovery from gases of 
a kraft recovery unit at Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co., Kaukauna, 
Wis. Equipment consists of high velocity venturi throat (a type of 
contracted and expanded throat usually used to measure flows) with 


ized by energy of the gases under 
extreme turbulence in the throat and 
is then removed in a dry cyclone 
following the venturi atomizer. 
Efficiency of sodium removal of as 
high at 99% have been attained by 
a combination of the venturi atom- 
izer followed by a _ conventional 
Pease-Anthony scrubber instead of 
a cyclone. 

The combination of a_ venturi 
atomizer followed by a dry cyclone, 
called the Venturi-Scrubber, has 
given 85 to 94% sodium recovery on 
a pilot scale with an estimated power 
consumption for large scale opera- 
tion of approximately 43 kw.hr./ton 
of pulp. 

Because of the easily attainable 
high efficiency, low first cost, and 
simplicity of operation of the Ven- 
turi-Scrubber, the addition of any 
other equipment to the combination 
to improve the efficiency seems 
economically unjustifiable. 

The equipment was developed by 
Pease-Anthony Co., 257 Trapelo 
Road, Waltham 54, Mass. 

Along with recovery and use of 
tall oil and turpentine at Thilmany, 
Mr. Seaborne estimated recovery at 
rate of $2 per ton of pulp in 1947. 


Canadian Installations 

A Quebec engineer refers to 
installation of lime burners in num- 
erous Canadian mills to reclaim 
lime sludge, resulting in a greater 
economy in consumption of lime. 
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liquor sprays at the throat. Equipment was developed by Pease, 
Anthony Co. of Waltham, Mass. 

Parts of the equipment shown above are: (1) Fan house; (2) Main 
duct; (3) Retention tower; (4) P.-A. Scrubber; (5) Gas orifice; (6) Ven- 
turi; (7) Pump House, and (8) Scrubbing liquor tank. 





“Very often,’ he states, “a green 
liquor clarification system and con- 
tinuous causticizing system is in- 
stalled simultaneously to be used 
instead of the batch arrangement as 
formerly used.” 

For instance, Pacific Mills, Ltd., 
at Ocean Falls, B. C., has just com- 
pleted installation of a Dorr con- 
tinuous causticizing system. Pa- 
cific Mills, incidentally, is also in- 
stalling a zinc hydrosulfite bleach- 
ing and washing system, consisting 
of two 8 x 16 feet rubber-lined 
Oliver washers capable of handling 
at least 265 tons of groundwood pulp 
a day. The zinc hydrosulfite is 
added prior to the washers where 
it is in contact with the ground- 
wood pulp for a suitable retention 
period before it is removed by the 
washers. 


PULP PREPARATION 


The subject of continuous pulp 
preparation is one of the most in- 
teresting and at the same time, one 
of the most controversial in the in- 
dustry. The trend away from old 
batch handling of materials to con- 
tinuous flow operations, so modern, 
so economical and so interesting in 
all process industries today, is no 
better exemplified than in this phase 
of pulp and papermaking. 

It seems pretty well agreed among 
most observers that certain new ma- 
chines are suitable more than others 
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AMONG SOME OF THE MOST MODERN EQUIPMENT for paper mills is the system of “push 
button” centralized control for pulp preparation as shown in above pictures taken at Finch, 
Pruyn & Co., Inc., Glens Falls, N. Y., by PULP & PAPER Industry especially for this engineering 


review. 


Top View: Dilts 14-ft. Hydrapulper at left and Morden Stock-Makers at right with panel board 
for controlled pre-treatment of stock. Taylor instrumentation is used. Divisions on panel board 


are described in column below. 


Lower View: Furnishing chests for paper machines and another operations panel to control 


mixers, as described below. 


for certain types of refining, de- 
pending on materials used—wood, 
pulp, chemicals—and depending on 
the kind of paper or product wanted. 
E. D. Jones & Co., Morden Machines 
Co., Shartle-Dilts and Sutherland 
Refiner Co.—to name leaders in this 
field in alphabetical order—each 
have a different approach and dif- 
ferent application to the problem. 

E. D. Jones has been continually 
improving its jordans, making them 
of different materials to add to life 
and improve operation. 


Push-Button at Finch, Pruyn & Co. 


One of the most modern engi- 
neering arrangements for prepara- 
tion of pulp and of machine fur- 
nishes is at the Finch, Pruyn & Co. 
groundwood and paper mill at Glens 
Falls, N. Y., where controls of all 
stock preparations are -centralized. 
Power and space saving, push- 
button operation and uniformity of 
product are among the advantages 
this system gives to this mill which 
makes printing and similar papers. 
Compact Morden Stock Makers, a 
Hydrapulper, high speed E. D. 
Jones jordans and modern instru- 
ments and meters are utilized. 

In its refining layout Finch, Pruyn 
is pre-treating its sulfite require- 
ments before mixing with the 
groundwood. The old beater room 
has been dismantled, and now up to 
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45 tons of completely treated pulp 
can be processed to serve the three 
paper machines. Admixture of pulps 
and chemicals is controlled by re- 
mote hydraulic valves and measured 
by Taylor instrumentation. Size is 
measured in through a Bowser me- 
ter, and at a later date other chemi- 
cals are to be measured through 
a metering system. In this fashion 
the preparation of furnishes for the 
paper machine is controlled by an 
operator at a panel board, making 
for compact and precise regulation. 

Pulp is disintegrated in a newly in- 
stalled 14-foot Hydrapulper, then 
pumped to a chest from which it 
may be pumped in turn through two 
Morden Stock Makers set up to op- 
erate either in series or parallel 
operation. It follows then to three 
sulfite treated pulp chests, one for 
each of the three machines. Flow 
is remotely controlled in the opera- 
tion, and propeller agitation is pro- 
vided in the chests. The sulfite 
slushing and pre-treatment panel 
board is divided into units repre- 
senting the indicating and control 
equipment corresponding to each 
stage of the treatment. Thus there 
are divisions affecting the Hydra- 
pulper, No. 3 sulfite chest, No. 2 sul- 
fite chest, storage chest, and No. 1 
sulfite chest, in that order from left 
to right on the panel board. 

The preparation of the machine 
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furnishes is made in the vertical 
mixing chests, one to each machine, 
to which can be flowed any quantity 
of the two grades of groundwood 
and the sulfite pulps specifically 
treated for the machine involved. A 
wide range of stock furnish is pos- 
sible, and the new groundwood 
peroxide bleach will further in- 
crease the versatility and flexibility 
of the new system. Before reaching 
the paper machines the stock is 
treated by small high-speed E. D., 
Jones jordans, installed two for each 
machine and operating in parallel. 
The paper mill organization exec- 
utives brief the advantages of the 
system as follows: Pre-treatment of 
the sulfite alone results in consid- 
erable advantages in developing 
pulp characteristics that are desir- 
able. The pulp, they say, has been 
treated to a degree that is optimum 
for the particular paper being made 
on the individual machines. The re- 
mote control of furnishing, they 
point out further, has resulted in 
overall observation of the process 
from one vantage point in the mill. 
With the latter advantage is com- 
bined instrument records, and a 
continuous record of variables. 


At Espanola 


Installation of a pretreatment sys- 
tem to pre-refine the output of the 
kraft pulp mill and bleach plant 
at the Espanola, Ont., mill of the 
KVP Co., Ltd., subsidiary of Kala- 
mazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., 
is regarded as one of the most ad- 
vanced moves in the industry be- 
cause KVP is thus able to ship pulps 
in lap and sheets of specified free- 
ness and strength. Contract for the 
job was carried out by Alexander 
Fleck, Ltd., Ottawa, Canadian asso- 
ciate manufacturers for Black-Claw- 
son, Shartle and Dilts. 

The stock preparation system is 
operated continuously and is com- 
pletely equipped with process con- 
trol instruments and remote control 
stations, centralized at an operating 
panel adjacent to the technical con- 
trol laboratory. 

The equipment consists of eight 
No. 1 Dilts Hydrafiners driven by 
250 h.p. motors equipped with hy- 
draulic remote control means for 
adjusting and hydrafiner plug set- 
ting. The Hydrafiners operate as 
individual units in parallel arrange- 
ment and each unit is supplied from 
a common constant level headbox of 
stainless steel inlet. 


At Charleston Mill 


For the purpose desired by 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. at 
Charleston, S. C., Superintendent 
Charles A. Shoudy stated that the 
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Sutherland disc refiners reduce 
§verall consumption and made it un- 
necessary to purchase a new power 
generating unit at that mill to step 
up production at that big pulp mill. 
A considerable expansion has been 
undertaken at this mill formerly 
rated at 500 tons daily. It now has 
ten Sutherlands. In summarizing 
the Sutherland refiner experience, 
Mr. Shoudy said that in measure- 
ment of capacity on 42-pound stock, 
the Sutherland is equivalent to 1.3 
Noble and Wood jordans. One re- 
finer on bottom stock accommodates 
55 tons per day; on top stock 37 to 
39 tons per day. While handling a 
greater capacity of stock, the Suther- 
land consumed 63 or 64% as much 
power as a jordan, he said. 

In respect to maintenance, Mr. 
Shoudy said the jordan has an in- 
determinate life whereas the discs 
of the refiner must be changed 
every six months. 


Digester Equipment 


In the chemical operations 
of pulp mills in both Canada and the 
U. S., there are other interesting 
installations. The first stainless 
steel lined all-steel sulfite digester 
has been installed at the Port An- 
geles, Wash., mill of Rayonier In- 
corporated and described fully in 
a recent issue. This digester, lined 
by A. O. Smith Corp.’s very close, 
electrically-spot-welded process is 
expected to reduce maintenance and 
lost time for mills using high per- 
centages of corrosive chemicals. 

Carbon linings of a number of 
kraft digesters in Southern and 
Northern mills have been done by 
Stebbins Engineering’ Co. of Water- 
town. Babcock & Wilcox announces 
that it has made its first alloy-clad 
rotary digester. They are made with 
a chromium alloy liner. 

The first central control operat- 
tions board for all the digesters and 
equipment in a sulfite digester house 
has been introduced in eastern Can- 
ada. Among innovations at the new 
Marathon mill in Ontario is a seven- 
port Spangenberg blow valve con- 
nection with all seven digesters and 
whose operation provides for a single 
line entering the blow tank. 

A Quebec pulp mill engineer 
draws attention to the use of stain- 
less steel of various compositions as 
one of the year’s outstanding de- 
velopments. Stainless steel is now 
being used in both the acid and 
alkaline pulping processes and this 
applies to all digester fittings, con- 
denser tubes and headers, heaters, 
pumps and so on. In the case of 
groundwood pulp there has been a 
trend towards high power units, 
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and the use of artificial stones allows 
motors of 4,500 to 5,000 h.p. to be 
used on each line of two stones. 

Six chromium alloy lined rotary 
digesters are to be built by the Bab- 
cock & Wilcox Company, Barberton, 
O., for use in the manufacture of sul- 
fate pulp at Crown Zellerbach Cor- 
poration plant at Camas, Wash. Of 
these digesters, five weigh 77,000 
pounds each, and the other is slight- 
ly smaller. These are the first alloy- 
clad digesters the manufacturer has 
furnished for the sulfate pulp and 
paper industry. 

Two exclusive Babcock & Wilcox 
features are embodied in construc- 
tion of these vessels. One is the 
process by which the alloy lining is 
resistence-welded to the base me- 
tal; and the other, patented by the 
company, is the design covering the 
construction of a heavy center girth 
section extending around the entire 
circumference of the units. Trun- 
nions are attached to this girth sec- 
tion, permitting rotation of the 
digesters, end over end, at approx- 
imately one to two revolutions per 
minute. The girth section is de- 
signed to distribute stresses in such 


a manner as to make them uniform 
and of low value, consistent with 
applicable ASME unfired code re- 
quirements. 

The digesters have an inside dia- 
meter of 10 feet 3 inches, and are 
30 feet long over the end flanges. 
Each end is fitted with a cone 1% 
inches thick. The shell is made of 
1%-inch steel plate with a heavy 
reinforced section around the mid- 
dle. 

Steam is introduced through one 
of the trunnions, terminating in an 
alloy piping arrangements inside the 
digesters, fitted with a perforated 
ring for intimate and quick cooling. 
This piping is made up of chromium 
alloy, the same as the lining mate- 
rial for the shell. All openings are 
protected with weldmetal alloy 
gasket faces. 

The vessels are designed to work 
at 150 pounds pressure and up to 
650 degrees F., although the usual 
temperature will be in the neigh- 
borhood of 340 degrees. Because of 
the high loading on the shell, the 
Babcock & Wilcox firm has drawn 
from its experience in designing 
the reinforcement for the Boulder 


HERE ARE TWO EXAMPLES of centralized control boards for pulp preparation systems, dis- 
cussed in this article. At top is the contre! at the Booth Ltd. mill in Ottawa, Canada, where 
a Shartle-Dilts-Alexander Fleck system of Hydrafiners and Hydrapulpers has been installed. 
Its salient feature is the means for clearing broke completely before the batch cycling 
refining stage of preparation commences. By pumping the Hydrapulper blended stock through 
the Hydrafiner en route to the cycling tanks, all fibers are out-of-bundle before refining 
begins and the paper maker has assurance that no underfibered specks of broke or pulp 


can pass on to his paper machine. 


Below is the new Shartle-Dilts board at the Newton Falls Paper Co. mill at Newton Falls, 
N. Y. Carrying further the push-button operation, the smaller old control board at Newten 


Falls is now used for a de-inking system 
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Dam penstock section, applying a 
similar method to reinforce these 
digesters. 


WASHING AND 
BLEACHING 


One of the most discussed 
and modern washing systems is the 
new Swenson-Nyman multi-stage 
pulp washers at Union Bag & Paper 
Corp., Savannah, which were sub- 
ject of a paper at the New Orleans 
TAPPI meeting last fall. Each of 
two washers are designed to handle 
200 tons of pulp daily. 

The term “multi-stage” wash- 
ing refers to the principle of a 
totally closed counter flow system 
with more than one stage of wash- 
ing on each cylinder. The Swenson- 
Nyman washers are designed for 
two stage washing on each cylinder, 
so that the installation of three 
drums in a line could provide from 
three to six stages. The Union Bag 
installation is being operated with 
five stages, providing two stages 
each on the first two cylinders and 
a single stage on the third and final 
cylinder. 

In dividing the washing cycle into 
two stages (one for strong, the other 
for weak liquor), a distinction is 
created from previous methods re- 
quiring separate drums for each 
stage with intermediate pulping of 
stock. The sheet is not disturbed 
during the two stages of washing 
on the single drum. By separating 
the intermediate weak wash liquor, 
the wash water is twice used in true 
counter-current manner with atten- 
dant economy and effectiveness. 

Thus, the amount of water re- 
quired is reduced; washing effici- 
ency is increased; and, dilution of 
strong liquor is held to a minimum. 
The result is less water to evaporate 
and less chemical make-up. Floor 


SWENSON-NYMAN multi-stage washers at Union Bag & Paper Corp., 
Savannah, were subject of discussion at New Orleans TAPPI sessions. 


Left to right in these pictures are: 


View of the washer installation described in accompanying article. 


space requirements are diminished. 

Backwashing is eliminated by fast 
drainage into deep channels of each 
section. 

The Oliver washers for removal 
of acid or alkaline black liquor, in- 
cluding the Ringvalve type with 
two-stage operation on a _ single 
washer, are equipped with washer 
cylinders entirely constructed from 
No. 316 stainless steel and mounted 
in tile vats, if they are used handling 
sulfite hot acid pulp. Rubber cov- 
ered cylinders in rubber lined steel, 
or in tile vats, are used as brown 
stock washers when all liquor is to 
be wasted. Latest type Oliver Vacu- 
um savealls, made for decreased 
maintenance and better recovery 
and capacity, are made with cast 
iron manifold and bronze or stain- 
less steel fittings, or a type for fine 
paper mills is made with rubber 
covered and stainless steel design. 
Drums may be mounted in tile vats. 
All Oliver savealls have bronze or 
stainless steel trunnion sleeves, re- 
movable moulded fabric main bear- 
ing liners, and a heavy duty anti- 
friction bearing fully enclosed worm 
gear drive. 


M. & O. Bleach Plant 


Bleaching has become so im- 
portant in up-grading of pulp and 
paper products to get companies into 
more lucrative and less competitive 
markets, that a demand for engin- 
eering skill in these installations has 
intensified. 

New groundwood peroxide bleach- 
ing processes have increased bright- 
ness and permit holding of bright- 
ness longer. Several mills have in- 
stalled these processes of which the 
DuPont Company is one of the pio- 
neers. In almost every mill, the en- 
gineers determine on a little dif- 
ferent way to set up the operation. 

In the expansion underway by 


Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co., the 
installation of most general interest 
is probably the bleach plant at In- 
ternational Falls, Minn. Hardy §, 
Ferguson is in charge of design and 
Impco equipment is being supplied, 
J. H. Davidson, chief engineer of 
M & O, pointed out an interesting 
alternative use of part of the plant 
for groundwood and sulfite. He also 
called attention to central operation 
and many other new features. 
The main building is laid out for 
6 stages of kraft bleaching and for 
4 stages of sulfite bleaching, but 
instead of installing all the sulfite 
equipment at this time M & O is 
ahead with only a portion of it and 
that portion is modified for the 
bleaching of groundwood by the 
sodium peroxide process. The sizes 
of the high density caustic and low 
density hypo towers for 100 tons 
sufite were found to be well suited 
to high density Solozone and low 
density retention for 75 tons ground- 
wood daily, so the plant is being 
built on this basis. A sketch on these 
pages indicate this arrangement. 
Many new features are being built 
into this plant. All operation and 
control is centralized on the top 
operating floor where the washers 
are located. Variable speed drives 
are direct current motors with in- 
dividual AC-DC motor generator 
units. Instruments include stock 
level recorders, temperature con- 
trollers, flow meters, etc., are as- 
sembled at a central control panel 
in the main operating aisle. 
Adjoining the main _ bleachery 
building, on one side is a brown 
stock storage and caustic storage 
building, and on the other side is 
a bleach liquor making building. 
Separate buildings are provided for 
the preparation of sodium silicate 
and for the storage and preparation 
of the chemicals for the groundwood 


Foxboro controls which record measure of liquor low to evaporator 
and. hot water flow. 
Cone-bottomed tank made and erected by Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Co., who supplied two for high density pulp storage and one blow 
tank as well as liquor storage tanks and foam towers. 
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This sketch shows arrangement of new bleach plant at M. & O. Paper Co., International Falls, 
Minn., designed by Hardy S. Ferguson with equipment from Impco. Interesting engineering 
accomplishment is that instead of installing all sulfite equipment at this time, a portion of 
it is modified for bleaching of groundwood by sodium peroxide method. All control is on top 
floor where washers are located. Stock level recorders, temperature controllers, flow meters, 


etc., are assembled at central panel. 


bleaching. Provision is made for 
expansion to double the present 
plant capacity. 

An ample supply of pure process 
water for the bleachery and for 
use on the paper machines will be 
available upon the completion of the 
water treatment and filtration plant 
which has a capacity of 15,000,000 
gallons per day. Stock preparation 
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equipment and paper machine al- 
terations are also under way, which 
will assure complete facilities for 
the utilization of the bleach plant 
output to the best advantage. 


Crown Z’s Bleach Plant 


Safety and convenience, qual- 
ity and uniformity of product and 
pleasing appearance are stressed in 
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engineering of Impco equipped kraft 
bleach plant at Camas, Wash., which 
will go to seven stages, which is 
about the ultimate for this process. 
Crown Z engineers are designers. 

Here again, operation centers at 
a top floor central panel. A system 
of interlocks will provide safety, 
the most important being chlorine 
flow cutoff when stock to towers 
is interrupted. 

High density towers are of the 
Thorne type with bottom extraction, 
and dump chest for dilution ahead 
of the washer. The low density 
towers are of the upward flow type 
with vertical agitation and overflow 
at the top. The cells are arranged 
in two parallel rows with all high 
density on one side, and all low 
density on the other. This permits a 
more compact process with savings 
in building and piping, and contribu- 
tes to convenience of operation. 

Addition is being made to the 
present kraft mill to furnish stock 
for bleaching. At every stage two 
duplicate chests will be available in 
order to permit changing of grades 
with no mixing. Two high density 
storage chests will handle 100 tons 
each of washed brown stock at 13% 
consistency from the kraft mill. Two 
5-ton regulating tanks will main- 
tain a supply of stock for the 
screens and provide some blending. 
Two 20-ton chests after the screens 
will supply the bleach plant, and 
provide blending of stock to eli- 
minate fluctuations in bleachability. 

The washers will be arranged in 
two rows over the cells. The con- 
crete, tile-lined vats will be counter- 
sunk into the floor so that the oper- 
ator can conveniently observe the 
operation from the floor, particularly 
on the start-up. An unusual feature 
will be the Plexiglass hoods over 
the washers with horizontal vents 
to the sides of the building, com- 
pletely eliminating vertical obstruc- 
tions on the operating floor. 


HANDLING 
AND TRANSPORT 


A lot could be said on pro- 
gress in handling of materials in 
mills, but we must restrict this 
report to a few interesting examples. 


Clay Handling by “Airveyor” 

As American technical prog- 
ress goes forward the application 
of new principles is quickly utilized 
in the post-war industrial expan- 
sion. The so-called “vacuum clean- 
ing” principle effectively used in the 
home type vacuum cleaner has now 
been adapted to the transfer of clay 
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used for coated paper at Crown Zel- 
lerbach Corporation, West Linn, 
Ore. (See photo). 

When the clay arrives at its des- 
tination it is transferred from rail- 
road car to barge, barge to storage 
tanks, and from storage to clay 
weighing tanks by three separate 
“Airveyor” systems which carry the 
powdered clay containing 4% mois- 
ture content and weighing 30 to 60 
pounds per cubic foot, with “100% 
retention” of dust in normal opera- 
tion. 

The “Airveyor” systems manufac- 
tured by Fuller Co. of Catasauqua, 
Penn., designed for the transfer of 
powdered clay, consist essentially of 
a suction intake pipe, cyclone, air- 
lock and exhauster. Screw con- 
veyors are used for the distribution 
of clay from the unit. 

At Pulp Siding, the nearest rail 
terminus to the mill, the clay is 
transferred from railroad cars via 
an Airveyor system rated at 18 to 
25 tons per hour and discharged to 
a covered barge for transport 
across the Willamette river to the 
Crown Zellerbach mill. 

The clay is “sucked” in to the 
airveyor from any one of three cars 
spotted on the siding through a fan- 
shaped nozzle on the end of an 8- 
inch flexible tube, to a common 
header leading to a cyclone. The 
clay enters the cyclone and drops 
to the bottom and the air is ex- 
hausted out the top through the 
exhaust line which is connected to 
an exhauster powered by an elec- 
tric motor. The clay is fed through 
an air lock into an enclosed screw 
conveyor, mounted on an adjusta- 
ble boom, which transports the clay 
directly into covered barges. 

Loaded barges are transported to 
the mill where the clay is unloaded 
by a similar system having the cap- 
acity of 20 tons per hour. The fan 
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AT LEFT OF CENTER IS SHOWN interior view 
of “Airveyor” unit at Crown Zellerbach Corp., 
West Linn plant, which transports clay from 
covered barges to the two new 1,000-ton 
storage tanks. From the cyclone the clay is 
fed through the air-lock into screw conveyor 
which conveys the clay to either of two con- 
veyors of the same tanks, each of which 
feeds the clay into a storage tank. At right 
of center at the far end of the building, is 
shown the “Airveyor” reclaiming system 
which delivers clay from storage to either of 
two weigh hoppers. 


type nozzle and flexible tubing are 
lowered into the barge by an ad- 
justable boom, where the nozzle is 
manned by an operator. The clay 
is “sucked” into the cyclone located 
on top of two 1,000-ton storage 
tanks. It is discharged from the 
cyclone through an air-lock into a 
system of screw conveyors that dis- 
tributes the clay evenly in the 
storage tanks. 

The clay is recovered from stor- 


age by a 5-inch reclaiming system 
Airveyor which again, by means of 
an enclosed screw conveyor, del- 
ivers to either of two clay weigh 
hoppers. The storage tanks may be 
entered at three different levels to 
facilitate extracting the clay for the 
paper-making process. This system 
has a capacity of 74% tons per hour. 


Handling at Espanola 

Chief Engineer S. L. Foster of 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co, 
cited as the best example, perhaps, 
of greater use of horsepower a 
method of handling pulp after it 
comes from the pulp drying ma- 
chine at the new Espanola, Ont., 
mill. 


Here KVP provides a cutter and 
layboy that stacks sheets of pulp 
six feet high and when the stack 
reaches the proper height, it auto- 
matically shoves the stack out onto 
the scales where it is weighed (see 
illustration). 


The stacks, six feet high, weigh 
approximately 3,000 pounds each 
and are picked up by a fork truck 
and loaded into cars for shipment. 
One truck driver on each shift is all 
the manpower needed to take 300 
tons, gross weight, from the ma- 
chine and load it in the cars. One 
other man is needed on the day 
shift to clean out the cars and pre- 
pare them for use, also to close and 
batten the doors. On account of the 
fact that this is full bleached pulp, 
it has to be well protected from 
dirt so that care is used to see that 
the cars are cleaned before use. 


(Please turn to Page 159) 


AT KVP’S NEW ESPANOLA, Ont., mill, one fork lift truck driver on each shift is all that is 
needed to take 300 tons gross weight of sheet pulp from the pulp dryer and load it into 
cars. The truck lifts stacks six feet high, weighing 3,000 pounds. Stacks are automatically 


weighed before leaving the machine. 
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U. S. INDUSTRY STATISTICS 


SALIENT FACTS ABOUT PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY 


1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 . 1946 
Watal nanan (NORE 0.2.26. oe $2.36 $2.46 $2.61 $2.68 $2.76 $2.81 $2.97 $3.14 
Wet Wontir Gitienss) 2 522.8. eke $1.70 $1.77 $1.86 $1.92 $1.99 $2.05 $2.13 $2.29 
ES og eee ae ae $1.45 $1.75 $2.36 $2.46 $2.59 $2.77 $2.88 $3.24 
ascetics Sos ccs ec $49 $95 $241 $265 $254 $261 $214 $209 
No. of Employes (thousands) ................................-. 138 146 158 158 150 146 146 167 
races CIMINCIIID, 1 cos8 oo Soci eee $176 $195 $243 $274 $299 $315 $323 $366 
Tons Produced Per Employe............../.........2:::000+- 98 99 113 108 113 118 119 111 
Wages Per Ton Production. ................-...-....--...-- $13.0 $13.4 $13.7 $16.0 $17.6 $18.3 $18.6 $19.7 
Index Unit Production Per Man Hour.................. 100.0 104.2 106.7 101.8 94.7 92.7 95.2 (3) 
Value of Production (billions) .......0..0.0.02000020.... $1.16 $1.75 $2.36 $2.47 $2.59 $2.77 $2.88 $3.24 





Estimates for 1946. Source: American Paper and Pulp Assn. except labor data which is by U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Our information indicates these 
totals for the number of companies 
and mills in the U. S.: 


evens is the latest ener 


Principal Statistics of Canadian Pulp and Paper Industry 






























































































1945 1946 1947 
i . Salari Fueland | M Is Val 
enemy 2 en 7 aa = Year a Capital - and ll clectriity ond a ee ay 
ape == 
Pulp Mills .......... 249 242 242 No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 
Number of U. S. establishments pe pe bieiee sien B.. pope go 28, 284, 308 13,908, 199 54,004, u 137.013, oe 
ee a oe) he | eee ed eee er 
ca jj. BEER cceccecceces , . . . , . » OUZ) . . | 
a" over a 100-year period aE 110 | 417,611,678| 29,234] 38,382,845] 18,421,804 71,322,722] 184, 821,511 
: ee m |mered Se ceed ome oetey mee 
as a Wage Ind BB asicvncseens 115 | 501,184,714] 31,279] 44,175, 20,424,405] 85,365,465] 215,370,274 
: , ages ustry 7 Steet 114 | 579,853,552] 32:876| 45.674, 24,024, 84,813,080] 219,329,753 
ag — a nares ateane ee 110 | 685,687,459 33,614) 47,322, 24, 546, 88, 490, 233,077, 236 
- pore os OO a sidalil 1 773, 34,202} 50,214,445) 25,356,090) 96,874,749) 243,970,7 
io.” om Boek Tabeeo Stsseok iy | es to a] Gre ag aang Aa 2H 
1979... 742 25,631 8,970,133 48,139,652 aS 98 | 507,550,013] 24,501] 28,348,128] 19,821,850] 48,970 186,70 
1889. 649 31,050 13,204828 89,829548 91988. 265, "657, "902° 330] 47,632, 
09. 715978 aoeneso2 asses || eT 95 | S45;s72.038| 27'836] asigustsial 29°en9°883| s7ioes;os7] 180;s25; 546 
1919... 729 113,759 135,690,642 905,794,583 BE vee deca, 93 | 536073,034| 29,478] 39,440,074| 25,690,606] 72,202, 983| 183,632,995 
1929. B= 883 128,049 173,077,781 1,250,000,000 1937 eee eee eee eee 98 570, 352, 287 33, 205) 48,757, 29, 121, ‘ 91,121, J + 226, 244,711 
a a oe tee cee ees 99 | 594,908,222] 30,943] 42°619;311| 23,800,737| 71,062,580] 183,897,503 
1999...... 832 137,445 175,687,842 1,700,000,000 = ey 4 page ge bgt . =. By ge gd 
_ a posspee scum attain Bea oo 108 678,987, At 37,154 63,67 34,437, } 125, 437,012 834,726,175 
1942... 897 157,700 274,000,000 1,920,000,000 eta 106 | 667,458, 143 37,020 71,199,422] 36,211,064] 143,956,462] 345,653,470 
1943... 900 150,000 299,000,000 1,990,000,000 ni ; 
a fig Sgpman gepmans 22S]: RISING SEU sana 
5... J 000, 130,000, *Not available. 
1946... 837 167,000 366,000,000 2,290,000,000 
Source: American Paper and Pulp As- 
sociation; U. S. Labor Statistics; Census. 
CANADIAN INDUSTRY STATISTICS FOR 1945 
(Latest Available) 
British Other 
Canada Quebec Ontario Columbia Provinces 
ee Ne, i ee ee No. 109 49 40 7 13 
rarer No. 29 11 8 3 7 
Pulp and paper RT he No. 48 25 15 3 5 
I I ictihiSodcic ces taensnariionndnnliceel No. 32 13 17 — 1 
ee _ EEEEEDE SE aDTEE a No. 39,996 19,824 11,712 4,125 4,335 
Salaries and wages $ 80,462,644 38,934,914 24,022,401 8,851,835 8,653,494 
Fuel used $ 19,344,287 7,792,584 6,181,709 2,364,088 3,005,906 
Electricity purchased $ 19,688,844 13,437,885 3,971,622 77,045 2,202,292 
Power employed H.P. 2,082,462 1,114,785 582,572 146,697 238,408 
Pulp-making materials and supplies. $ 140,668,147 70,472,186 38,729,422 11,376,669 20,089,870 
EN RET $ 231,873,122 114,197,036 62,596,260 21,998,381 33,081,445 
Paper-making materials and supplies. 155,049,809 81,243,520 48,123,179 9,142,934 16,540,176 
Paper "ital tate anes eT Sei SA I $ 282,837,614 148,180,691 86,395,223 20,353,984 27,907,716 
Total value of materials and supplies _$ 179,369,499 88,056,690 55,689,480 13,480,370 22,142,959 
Gross value of products... $ 398,804,515 199,172,142 117,797,559 35,304,731 46,530,083 
Net value of products _. 3 180,401,885 89,884,983 51,954,748 19,383,228 19,178,926 
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U. S.-Canada .. 
U. S. Only ... 


RESULTS OF PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY’S 
SURVEY OF EXPANSION — 1946-1947-1948 


Daily Capacity in Tons 








ES SE 





South (U. S.) 
pee. Coast (U. B-Can.) 2... 





Midwest-East (U. S.) 





(where round numbers are used). 








Pulp Pulp 

In 1946 Additional In 1946 Additional 
. 55,000 9,234 80,000 11,620 
36,700 6,484 64,533 10,415 
18,300 2,750 16,450 1,205 
14,225 3,840 19,000 5,180 
8,710 1,694 6,472 1,945 
13,300 1,715 40,000 3,615 
12,000 1,985 13,000 880 


Eastern Canada-Newfoundland ................ 


Note: Present capacity figures include actual available data or approximations 








he survey and summarization 

| of the pulp and paper indus- 

try’s projected expansion which 

we published last year in this 

section of the NortH AMERICAN RE- 

view Number aroused such wide- 

spread interest that we have 

attempted to bring this information 
up to date in this issue. 

In the past year, certain compan- 
ies told us information they found 
in this section of the 1946 Review 
Number entered into their planning. 
We again present this data in the 
hope that they will be of further 
assistance to industry units by giving 
them a broad picture of the mo- 
dernization and expansion being 
undertaken in all regions of the 
United States, Canada and New- 
foundland. 

Again, this is a survey conducted 
by our own field staff of editors in 
all the producing regions of the 
continent. Many additional expan- 
sion projects have developed in the 
intervening year. But by far the 
greatest part of this expansion is in 
the kraft field where the industry 
has never yet been able to come 
abreast of demand. 

In virtually every company, our 
editors have found that expansion 
has been carefully projected on a 
long-term study of marketing pos- 
sibilities. In that respect, the trend 
differs from some of the over-ex- 
pansion of past decades. It differs, 
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also, in the fact that expansion this 
time is not concentrated in any 
particular area but is spread over 
virtually the entire continent. And, 
as for the sky-high market demand 
for paper—even if it comes down 
substantially in the next year or two, 
it will still be higher than present 
capacities, according to experienced 
observers. 

The new uses of Douglas fir in 
the Far West, of hardwoods in the 
South and East, of jackpine in Can- 
ada and more economical forestry 
practices in Southern pine and 
Pacific Coast hemlock and spruce 
are among the sound bases for ex- 
pansion. They not only have made 
expansion possible but they are 
tending to permanently balance the 
raw material supply for many 
companies. 

Total paper-producing capacities 
for North America above the Rio 
Grande is being raised during the 
three year period from 1946 through 
1948 by 3,486,000 tons annually 
(based on daily tonnage figures in 
the table above). The total capacity 
in 1945—before the programs got 
under way—was 23,860,000 tons an- 
nually. Thus, total capacity appar- 
ently will be brought to the record 
high figure of 27,346,000 tons. 

Some of the additional capacity 
was functioning in 1946 when pro- 
duction was actually well over 24,- 
000,000 tons. 


PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


PAPER CAPACITY IS 
BEING RAISED 314 
MILLION TONS AND 
PULP, 2'%4 MILLION 


Total pulp capacity for the U. S,, 
Canada and Newfoundland in the 
three year period, according to 
PULP & PAPER Industry’s survey, 
is being increased by 2,770,200 tons 
annually. Total capacity for pulp 
before the program was launched 
totaled about 16,500,000 tons. Thus, 
annual capacity will have reached 
some 19,270,000 tons by 1948. About 
17,000,000 tons were produced in 
1946. 


Billion Dollars Being Spent 
Probably much more than one 
billion dollars is being spent on these 
projects. That figure is, necessarily, 
a rough estimate based on known 
average costs for the added pulp and 
paper tonnage involved. In just one 
province—Ontario—the bill prob- 
ably will add up to $100,000,000 based 
on actual announced figures for 
most of the work being done there. 
Today it costs from about $15,000,- 
000 to $25,000,000 to build a mill. 
In annual production figures, 
which are more valuable in many 
respects than day/tons for practical 
calculations, here are the results of 
PULP & PAPER Industry’s survey 
of expansion for 1946 to 1948: 
Annual 


Expansion in Pulp Tonnage 
U. S.-Canada-Nfdland ........ 2,770,200 


United States: <....05... 1,945,200 
Canada-Newfoundland ...... 825,000 
OUND OU, TD once cscs 1,152,000 


Pac. Coast (U. S.-Canada) 
Midwest and East (U.S.) .. 514,500 


East Canada-Nfdld ............ 595,500 

Annual 
Expansion in Paper Tonnage 
U.S.-Canada-Nfdland......... 3,486,000 
United States ........................ 3,124,500 
Canada-Newfoundland ...... 361,500 
ewer 40he) 1,554,000 
Pac. Coast (U.S.-Canada).. 583,500 


Midwest and East (U.S.).... 1,084,500 
East Canada-Nfdland.......... 264,000 

We are indebted to many com- 
panies which gave our staff of edi- 
tors confidential information re- 
garding their proposed expansion in 
order that we could obtain total 
figures for regions or states. In the 
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PROJECTED EXPANSION IN PULP AND PAPER IN UNITED STATES— CANADA 


Proposed Additional Daily Output in Tons When Expansion 
Plans Are Completed (See Next Page for Pacific Coast) 


Some of the information gathered by this magazine as basis for this map was confidential. Totals for some 
states have been combined on the map, in order not to inadvertently disclose confidential data about particu- 
lar mills. Caution—the X’s shew only sites of mill expansion which have been announced. Therefore, the total 
figures for certain states or groups of states may include expansion at mills which are not shown. In even 
some announced projects, the actual tonnage figures are confidential. 

On this map is shown proposed expansion of 7,540 tons of pulp per day and 9,675 tons of paper per day. 
We discuss these plans in more detail—to the limited extent to which we have authorization—in the accompany- 
oy article. It will be noted that proposed expansion in Southern States totals 3,840 tons of pulp and 5,180 tons 

paper. 

The expansion projected here is for the 1946 to 1948 period and some of it already has been completed. 
About one-third of additional 1435 tons of pulp in Ontario, for example, was in production this past winter, at 
the new KVP and Marathon mills. And in the United States, Consolidated Water Power & Paper Corp., in Wis- 
consin, was one of the first companies in the industry to push through its expansion program. A few programs 
in —— are partially completed. But by far the greater part of additional tonnage showr on this map is 
still to be effected. 
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EXPANSION IN WESTERN U. S. AND CANADA 


Proposed Additional Daily Output in Tons 
When Expansion Plans Are Completed 


The pulp expansion shown by these figures will be sulfite and sul. 
fate. Washington State is already the biggest pulp producing state in the 
United States with daily capacity of slightly over 5,000 tons. The addi- 
pee se tons of pulp shown on this map will put that state far ahead 
of all rivals. 


Paper production also will be much greater. This ranges from facial 
tissue in three mills to book paper in Oregon and with various kinds of 
sulfate papers and paperboard elsewhere. 


These new projects, if all carried out, will increase paper production 
in the Far West by 1,945 tons per day. Their present capacity totals about 
6,472 tons per day. 


The expansion programs, except one in California, one in Montana, one 
in Washington, and two in British Columbia will be completed in 1947. 
Entirely new mills noted in this map are the projected sulfate mill of 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., the board mill of Simpson Logging Co. at 
Shelton, Wash., the Idaho-Montana Pulp & Paper Co. at Polson, Mont., 
in California, Fibreboard’s new pulp and board at Antioch, and three 
mills in Canada. Other indicated expansion will be at existing mills. 

These projects will call for at least 14 new machines, six others en- 
tirely rebuilt and a number of others speeded up. 

The Montana sulfate mill, based on restricted stock sale, and a sul- 
fite mill at Giscome, B. C., may be a long way off. But not included in 
these calculations is a rumored 500-ton board mill near Pittsburgh backed 
by several converters, still too uncertain to be listed. We are counting 
only the first 250-ton unit of the assured Celanese sulfite mill near 
Prince Rupert (it may be expanded to 400). The Bloedel, Stewart & 
Welch sulfate mill at Port Alberni is being completed this summer and 
there will be sulfite and sulfate expansion at other B. C. mills. West- 
minster is doubling paper output and Powell River is adding a news- 
print machine. 








two maps accompanying this arti- 
cle the break-down for states or 
combinations of states and Canadian 
provinces is shown in anticipated 
daily increased tonnages. X’s mark 
location on these maps where some 
expansion is planned, but we hasten 
to warn that all expansion sites are 
not marked because some have not 
been publicly announced. 

Our own independently-arrived- 
at figure for expansion in paper pro- 
duction of 3,124,500 tons in the Uni- 
ted States is slightly higher than 
the estimate of 2,913,000 tons offered 
by E. W. Tinker, executive secre- 
tary of the American Paper & Pulp 
Association, on March 31 before the 
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National Paper Trade Association, 
for the same 1946-48 period. Mr. 
Tinker said his figure was based 
on “existing plans.” Our report is 
based on information gathered up to 
late April 1947 and apparently some 
“unofficial” plans enter in our 
calculations. However, we _ are 
pleased that our figures are so close 
to those gathered by the industry 
associations and this would seem 
to emphasize the authenticity for 
all of our figures—those for pulp 
as well as paper, for Canada as well 
as the U. S. and for the regional 
breakdowns which have not been 
made in various association ex- 
pansion data. 


Mr. Tinker said “if normal con- 
ditions prevail the irend line in 
consumption would indicate that 
this additional capacity will be 
required to meet public needs. How- 
ever, there are many uncertainties 
in the situation among which is the 
world’s best advertised pending 
recession.” 


His figures for the United States 
paper industry for the Jan. 1, 1946- 
Dec. 31, 1948 period, broken down 
by grades, are as follows: 


PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


Annual % increase 


Tonnage in that 
Grade Increase Class. 
Book papevt............ 582,000 32 
Groundwood 
printing papers.. 248,000 37 
Fine papers............ 126,000 ll 
Wrapping papers.. 424,000 13 
Tissue papev........ 311,000 29 
Newsprint ............ 149,000 -17 
Paperboard .......... 1,205,000 12 
Building papers.... 166,000 15 


Following is a discussion of spe- 
cific expansion programs in each of 
the major regions of the continent 
contributed by PULP & PAPER 
Industry editors from “on-the-spot.” 


Expansion in South 


When new mills now in pro- 
cess of construction in the South 
go into production they will not 
be “way out in front” because of 
technological advancement they have 
been able to take advantage of but 
in many respects will be met strictly 
on the competitive line by older 
producing units that are busily en- 
gaged in modernization and ex- 
pansion. 

In some respects the expansion 
programs of established Southern 
mills overshadows the newly es- 
tablished units. according to PULP 
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SURVEY OF NEW U. S. PAPER- 

MAKING CAPACITY—1946-1948 

(Issued Oct. 23, 1946, by American 

Paper & Pulp Assn. This is only 

slightly below PULP & PAPER In- 

dustry’s own survey made six 
months later.) 


Increases in Annual Capacity 





(in 1,000 tons) 

Paper Grade 1946 1947 1948 Total 
Book 218 109 556 
Writing 47 5 126 
Tissue 103 73 318 
Kraft 1644 2 306 
Sulfite Wrap. .......... 9 3 St 1s 
Groundwood........... 35 36 3 74 
MINIS ossceccsesizass:: tears 29 2 31 
MI icccerctsiem, sete Sess skies 
Specialty Paper 

and Board ............ 21 - 79 


Paperboard and 
Building Papers. 411 731 150 1,292 
TOTM. ccc 1,062 1,444 395 2,900 
Increased capacity will be divided 
roughly into 1,600,000 tons of paper capac- 
ity and 1,400,000 tons of paperboard ca- 
pacity. The additional tons in paperboard 
and building paper for 1947 and 1948 was 

broken down as follows: 

Kraft Board 
Heavy Paperboard. .....0.0...........:cccc000 
ee Ete 
Building Board and Felt 





& PAPER Industry’s own survey of 
this region. There are still more 
mills and more expansions in the 
offing. 

Last year, on the basis of revela- 
tions an increase of 2,455 tons of 
pulp and 3,190 tons of paper per 
day was indicated as in prospect 
from Virginia to Texas. Today, with 
post-war plans almost completely 
exposed these figures can be re- 
vised to 3,840 tons of pulp and 5,180 
tons of paper. 

The first of the new machines 
installed in the South has started 
to roll, and before all of them con- 
tribute to the reams of paper pro- 
duced there will be 20 more; and 
more than ten machines are being 
“modernized.” 

These prospects will be swelled 
by three additional major projects 
in the hush-hush stage now. 

Additional electrical power gene- 
rating units are now in process of 
installation of other mills not com- 
mited to expansion publicly. 

The Southern pattern is exempli- 
fied by Southern Kraft Division of 
International Paper Co. In Feb., 
1946, PULP & PAPER announced 
the investment of $2,000,000 in spe- 
cial hardwood pulping facilities and 
dedication of one of the three big 
Beloit machines for production ot 
Chemfibre board at Georgetown and 
that machine started up last De- 
cember. Also, there was some 
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“deferred maintenance” including a 
half dozen 12 by 45-foot Fibre Mak- 
ing Process barking drums at var- 
ious mills, and $1,050,000 spent at 
Mobile for recovery boiler, more 
power, and upping production by 
75 tons per day. 

Out of this “deferred maintenance” 
program the old Bastrop Pulp & Pa- 
per Co. mill, at Bastrop, La., drew 
a $450,000 CPA permit for a build- 
ing addition; increase in digesters 
from six to ten; two of the big, effi- 
cient barking drums; and a new 
150-ton-a-day Beloit paper ma- 
chine, one of the South’s fastest 
at 2,000 feet per minute. Since IP’s 
lands as well as other owners there- 
abouts are redundant with hard- 
woods; the hardwoods have been 
proven up not just for currugations 
but for ink-taking propensities, it is 
presumed that the additional equip- 
ment will join the 240-ton per day 
production of hardwood pulp pro- 
ducts. 

At Camden, Ark., IP has a mill 
equipped with one 161l-inch and two 
21l-inch Beloit fourdriners, with a 
pulp mill rated capacity of 355 tons. 
Here the company has installed a 
big, new wood barker, and two high- 
speed paper machine drives, re- 
spectively 1,200 H.P. and 1,500 H_P. 
eaeh. Expansion here has been of- 
ficially announced as 48,575 tons a 
year, which would be about 150-160 
tons per day. 

At another mill west of the Mis- 
sissippi, Springhill, La., is quoted 
as receiving “plenty of improve- 
ments.” 

At Moss Point, Miss., there was 
installed a new barking drum and 
a digester. At Panama City, Fla., 
a comparable installation has been 
taking place. 

During the war use of southern 
hardwoods in the industry became 
general. In some mills, a percentage 
of pulpwood was run in. This ulti- 
mately gave rise to special runs of 
hardwood and subsequent blending, 
than the straight run production of 
a paper from hardwood pulp re- 
sulted. This, however, has not been 
exclusive with International Paper. 
Innumerable tests were conducted 
on hardwood at Herty Laboratory 
for various companies in addition to 
work conducted within the mills 
themselves. 


It may be noted the Southern 
Paperboard’s (Robert Gair, Inc.) 
new mill at Savannah, Ga., will have 
digesters and cross-connections for 
flexible accommodation to hardwood 
pulping. Another prominent Sou- 
thern mill produces “slick” paper 
from tupelo gum. The Gair mill 
should be in production next winter. 

The development of Southern 
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THIS CHART shows the steady rise of U. S. 
pulp and paper production. The 1947 exten- 
sions here was according to the “Report on 
Postwar Paper and Paperboard” written by 
C. W. Housley when he was Coordinator of 
Statistics in the old Forest Products Bureau, 
in Washington, D. C. He predicted 20,070,000 
tons of paper would be produced in 1947. 
For this year, he forecast 11,700,000 tons of 
pulp made in this country. 

George H. Chidester, chief of pulp and paper 
division, U. S. Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis., says by 1950 annual U. S$. 
consumption of paper will reach 24,000,000 
tons. (1945 U. S. consumption was 19,822,000 
tons; imports, 2,775,000 tons; exports, 325,- 
000 tons.) 

It is very probable that the supply and de- 
mand picture for paper in 1947 will work out 
just as was forecast by Mr. Housley. For 
instance, paper production of about 21 or 
even 22 million tons is now being forecast, 
somewhat above his figure. 

Also pulp imports of 500,000 tons from Evu- 
rope and 1,000,000 tons from Canada for 
1947 were predicted by Mr. Housley with a 
U. S. production of 11,700,000 tons. It looks 
like he may have hit a few nails just about 
smack on their respective heads, although in 
one category—U. S. pulp production—the out- 
put is running somewhat behind his fore- 
cast made in December, 1944. 


hardwoods as a source of pulp for 
paper opens a vast door for raw 
material since slightly more than 
50% of southern forest acreages is 
occupied by these species, and every 
mill that holds lands in fee simply 
has its own supply of hardwoods 
heretofore held negligible in value. 

The expansion of mills in the Sou- 
thern fields involve some interesting 
technological advancement. In ad- 
dition to the 2,000-foot per minute 
IP machine at Bastrop, La., there 
will be one of similar speed at Sou- 
thern fields involves some interesting 
reputedly the widest and fastest of 
its kind in the United States. 

One of the first big Southern mills 
to complete a postwar expansion and 
modernization was Champion’s Can- 
ton, N. C., mill where one of the 
first new fine paper machines, a 245- 
inch Pusey & Jones, went into pro- 
duction Jan. 31, 1947, increasing 
paper grade output by 50%. Re- 
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building of a board machine expan- 
ded board output 80% these daily 
total tonnages for mill are 400 paper 
and 180 board. A complete change- 
over to sulfate was effected, as well 
as multi-stage bleaching. Moving 
closer to its sources of wood supply, 
Champion is building up its big 
Southern mills at both Canton and 
Houston, but some production in 
the north will be reduced. 

Union Bag & Paper Corp. at Sa- 
vannah has made good progress in 
stepping up its pulp production about 
200 tons and a new machine there 
will make 160 tons of paper. The 
new modern Beloit all-purpose ma- 
chine with dual couch arrangement, 
first put in at Georgetown, was 
going in next at West Virginia Pulp 
& Paper Co.’s Charleston, S. C., mill 
and then at North Carolina Pulp & 
Paper Co.’s Plymouth mill. Ecusta 
Paper Corp., near Brevard, N. C., 
branching out from cigaret paper to 
air mail and specialties, is also ad- 
ding capacity for that purpose. 

As this issue went to press, steel 
work was up and progress being 
made at Hudson’s new 150-ton Pala- 
tka, Fla., mill. Likewise, an early 
achievement is the new output of 
190 tons of board at Container Corp., 
in Fernandina, Fla. The big St. 
Regis-Jim Allen joint project north 
of Pensacola was also rolling along. 
Here improvements have been made 
at Florida Pulp & Paper Co., bought 
outright by St. Regis, and across the 
road, the new Alabama Pulp & Paper 
Co. will add 250 tons of paper and 
board with one of the first new 
modern Black-Clawson machines, 
and, there will be a bag plant. When 
the new mill is built it will be run 
by Jim Allen and his staff. Two 
new Roberts grinders and other im- 
provements are adding 175 tons a 
day at Mobile Paper Co. 

The Mead Corp.’s subsidiary, Ma- 
con Kraft Corp., at Macon, Ga., Kim- 
berly-Clark Corp.’s cellulose wad- 
ding plant at Memphis, projected 
new mills at Bainbridge, Ga., and at 
Childersburg, Ala., the latter for 
newsprint, are among announced 
projects. But all the way to South- 
land Paper Mills, where another 
newsprint machine will add 170 tons 
a day, added production is projected. 

In building and insulating board 
there is great activity in the South, 
with Celotex expanding substan- 
tially in Louisiana, Armstrong Cork 
building a new plant at Macon, U. S. 
Gypsum building at Greenville, 
Miss., a new $7,000,000 wallboard 
plant at New Iberia, La., etc. 

Improvements in the South are 
not related to size of mills, but is 
spread almost uniformly throughout 
the Southern industry. 
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A most vital aspect of change is 
that pulp that might otherwise be 
offered for sale is being converted 
in the South. 

A general trend in the South is the 
increasing of bleaching equipment. 
Many in the South are convinced 
that a plain unbleached kraft ma- 
terial is passe. 

Another very interesting develop- 
ment is the stepping-up of the 
South’s production into the quality 
level. Just as the common industry 
is putting in bag machines instead 
of offering the paper for conversion, 
so certain mills are offering quality 
paper products instead of those on 
the lower level. 

The bulk of the Southern pro- 
duction expansion will be felt in 
the field by the end of 1948. Some 
of it is coming in a limited way 
within the next three months, with 
perhaps 50% for the end of 1947. 
New mills will take, in the main, 60 
days longer than originally schedu- 
led. There have been delays known 
to and understood by everyone with- 
in the industry. 


East and Middle West U. S. 


In the Eastern and Middle 
Western U. S. there was only moder- 
ate change in the projected expan- 
sion as pictured in the 1946 North 
American Review Number. 

A re-survey of the New England, 
Middle Atlantic, and Middle West 
areas indicates that a large part of 
the new tonnage indicated in these 
pages last year is either a reality 
or moving toward the final stages of 
completion which will make it a 
reality. 

However, the expansion is not yet 
entirely static, even though our sur- 
vey last year attempted to include 
1948. There is some additional ton- 
nage to be added, as shown on the 
map herewith. 

The general trend of expansion 
in this area is based on hardwoods 
and new sulfate cooking processes, 
and on groundwood process taking 
advantage of improved bleaching 
techniques. 

Three definite trends are still 
visible in projecting toward 195): 
the efforts to capitalize on popular- 
ity of tissue uses, increase in paper- 
board to meet new packaging needs; 
and, possibly to a lesser extent than 
last year, new and converted book 
paper machines with machine coat- 
ing. By “lesser extent” we mean 
that many postwar plans in this 
category are now complete or nearly 
so. And it would seem that maga- 
zine sales are in the leveling stage, 
although there are compensating 
factors coming up in both fields. The 
GI education program, the rising 
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foreign market for books and maga- 
zines, and the still rising U. S. hun- 
ger for facts in a complex world, 
lead to caution in assuming that 
book paper expansion has crystal- 
ized. Too, things like “video” news- 
papers for the home are always 
around the corner. 

In the eastern section, perhaps 
more than elsewhere in the U. §S, 
there have been delays in expansion 
due to difficulties in obtaining equip- 
ment, and uncertainty about sup- 
plies. Some of the postponements 
are indefinite as to time, and one 
or two may be abandoned—unless 
there is a correction of the infla- 
tionary rise in cost of new mills. 

Consolidated Water Power & Pa- 
per Corp., in Wisconsin, was one of 
the first big companies on the 
continent to complete a postwar 
expansion. It added a machine at 
Biron and converted two new ma- 
chines to book paper at Wisconsin 
River, a newly acquired division, 
altogether increasing its machine 
coated paper by probably about 50%. 

Hammermill Paper Co. is carrying 
out an elaborate and mony-faceted 
expansion and improvement pro- 
gram including a new Rice, Barton 
machine at Erie, Pa., St. Regis in 
its newly acquired Bryant Division 
in Kalamazoo, is also extending 
coated production. 

Kimberly-Clark Corp., building a 
new kraft pulp mill in Shreiber, 
Ont., and a tissue plant at Memphis, 
has been carrying out a program 
close to the home base with two new 
high speed coated paper machines 
at Niagara, Wis., and a new creped 
wadding machine at Lakeview in 
addition to the one put in at Ka- 
puskasing. 

Marathon Corp., who’s new pulp 
mill is producing in Canada, is ad- 
ding a new 136-inch Yankee Four- 
drinier at Menominee, Mich., for 
tissue and a carton plant at Menasha, 
Wis. 

Rhinelander Paper Co. is adding 
another large glassine papermaking 
unit as part of a $4,000,000 program. 

Chillicothe Paper Co. in Ohio will 
step up production when it gets de- 
livery on a new Rice Barton 175-in. 
Fourdrinier by 60% and modern 
power plants at both Chillicothe and 
The Sorg Paper Co. are making 
possible greater production. A new 
stream-lined Moraine Paper Co., 
being built at West Carrollton, O., 
by American Envelope marks the 
first new addition of this type of 
mill in Ohio in over a generation. 

Among the producers of new ton- 
nage in tissue predicted here last 
year is Personal Products, Milltown, 
New Jersey. Its two high-speed 
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142-inch Yankee fourdriniers from 
Bagley & Sewall are now in pro- 
duction. 

In the board field, Gibraltar Cor- 
rugated Paper Company, North 
Bergen, New Jersey, went up in 
record time and is now producing. 

Brown Company, Berlin, New 
Hampshire, is coming to completion 
of its new sulfate mill to manu- 
facture 200 tons daily and a Rice, 
Barton machine is being added. 

At the long idle International mill 
at Fort Edwards, N. Y., Scott Paper 
Company is operating the machines 
installed there late in 1945 and 
early last year. Another important 
eastern development that has come 
along as planned is the Odgensburg, 
N. Y., operation of the B-F-D Com- 
pany which is producing over 200 
tons of pulp, both for the Plattsburg 
sulfite mill, and also for machines 
at Ogdensburg. 

Also in the Glens Falls area, Inter- 
national at Palmer, installing the 
Consolidated coating process, is 
substantially increasing production 
of bleached groundwood. 

Curtis Publishing Co., and New 
York & Pennsylvania Co. have 
doubled the output at Lock Haven, 
Penn., as planned, with the addition 
of a new machine running 125 tons 
daily. These and other tonnage ad- 
ditions, mentioned last year, testify 
to the solidity of the 1946 North Am- 
erican Review Number Survey. 

Since then other improvements 
have been noted which may be ex- 
pected to add or insure tonnage. 
The program at the Otter River, 
Mass., mill of Seaman Paper Co., 
including new beaters, pulper, and 
paper machinery ventilating system, 
is going forward. Hopper Paper Co., 
Reading, Pa., is another small mill 
which has entered orders for capital 
equipment, including a super calen- 
der. At last reports, work was going 
forward for the glassine conversion 
of Sonoco Products Co., Rocking- 
ham, N. C. Byron Weston Co., Dalton, 
Mass., is modernizing paper mach- 
ines and installing new finishing 
equipment, which will bring the mill 
to greater speed and capacity. A 
third paper machine—154-in.—is 
planned for Velvet Tissue Products, 
Fulton, N. Y. 

Late this year the new glassine 
and greaseproof machine is expected 
to be in operation at Riegel Paper 
Co.’s mill at Milford, N. J. 

Construction is going forward on 
the new $1,000,000 tissue mill of 
National Cellulose Corp., near 
Baldwinville, N. Y. U. S. Gypsum 
Company will soon have its new 
combination felt and paper machine 
in the Jersey area. And the Deferiet, 
N. Y., mill of St. Regis jumped from 
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LONG TERM TRENDS IN U. S. PAPER PRODUCTION AND PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION (As Shown 
in These Charts) REVEALS STEADILY INCREASING MARKET. The long term, steady growth 
of the U. S. paper industry is clearly shown. The long term trends (the light straight lines) 
reflects increased population and per capata consumption. According to the American Pulp and 
Paper Assn., overall average annual growth in production since 1914 has been 390,000 tons 
per year. This is 5.15 index points annually if 1914 production is taken as 100. 


In 1946, actual producti r 
319 1/3 tons—both new records. 





hed 19,179,355 tons and consumption per capita rose to 
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80,000 to 110,000 tons annually, an 
increase of 3742% with the instal- 
lation of a 206-inch machine. East- 
man Kodak’s paper mill at Roch- 
ester, N. Y., is adding a machine. At 
Buffalo, Hinde & Dauch has a 
$400,000 program. 

Such “samplings” from the east- 
ern seaboard illustrate that the 
industry in that area is still in.a 
state of flux, and on the optimistic 
side. There are not likely, it is be- 
lieved, to be many new mills in this 
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1925 1930 1935 1940 1946 


section. But there may well be sales 
of small New England mills, pinched 
in the way of woodpulp or waste. 
It is known that several can be 
bought, although they are not ad- 
vertising—and sales of this nature, 
usually to large and well-integrated 
companies, result in improvements 
and sometimes in added tonnage. 
This happened in the instance of the 
purchase of Amoskeag Paper Mills, 
Manchester, N. H., by the Paper 
Corp. of America, New York; and 
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by the time this article appears it 
is expected that Paper Corp. will 
have purchased an additional east- 
ern mill. 

Michigan Carton Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich., is increasing production from 
220 to 450 tons a day with a new 
Beloit machine and Shartle pulp 
preparation equipment. 

Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. 
has added an Insulite board ma- 
chine, adding 40% to its produc- 
tion of this board, and two new 
coating machines and plants for 
bleaching of kraft and groundwood 
pulps head its expansion. 

The Northwest Paper Co., Ne- 
koosa-Edwards Paper Co., and 
TFhitmany Pulp & Paper Co., are 
making various improvements, in- 
cluding bleach plants at Northwest 
and Nekoosa. 

Blandin Paper Co., in Minnesota, 
one of the mills shifting from news 
to higher grades of paper, is to in- 
crease its groundwood pulp output. 

In Kalamazoo, Sutherland Paper 
Co., is increasing its paperboard 
production by 50 tons per day and 
making improvements and expand- 
ing in its conversion plant. 

Speed-ups at several Michigan 
mills are being carried out. In Kala- 
mazoo, National Gypsum is increas- 
ing by 15 tons this year. 


Alaska Expansion 


Use of Douglas fir second 
growth and salvage logging of 
logged-off lands in the Far West are 
highly important factors behind 
expansion there. One big mill is ex- 
pected to use entirely fir, which a 
short time ago was considered un- 
suited for pulp, and another will be 
half on fir and half on traditional 
hemlock and spruce. The kraft 
techniques have made this possible. 

Pressure for moving to Alaska, 
as far as the paper companies them- 
selves are concerned, eased up 
noticeably because of this discovery 
of new resources in Washington and 
Oregon. Fir and salvage logging are 
capable of establishing several 
operations now running at high 
production rates on a permanent 
future basis. 

The pressure for Alaska produc- 
tion, however, persists from gov- 
ernment and newspaper interests. 
Because of this high pressure prop- 
aganda and possibly even more 
tangible pressure than even prop- 
aganda, there was a possibility that 
an Alaska project might be started 
this year. Secretary of Interior 
Krug said big interests were near to 
consummating when this issue went 
to press, but he had been making 
similar statements for six months. 

Among problems any firm faced 
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which wanted to start an Alaska 
mill today were: (1) Highest cost 
mill anywhere in world—probably 
over $30,000,000; (2) unsettled ship- 
ping facilities with prospects of 
contract controversy for the last six 
months of this year between oper- 


- ators and 22 maritime unions; (3) 


Department of Interior sponsored 
aboriginal Indian claims of owner- 
ship to best timber in Alaska; 
(4) various government controls 
over timber use and manufacturing, 
and (5) probable need for building 
a “company town.” 


Other Pacific Coast Expansion 


Meanwhile, in the Pacific 
Coast states, the Crown Zellerbach 
Corp. operations are in the throes 
of modernization or expansion. The 
Camas, Wash. plant has been pro- 
ducing paper at the rate of 460 tons 
per day. Since the new facial tissue 
machine went into production last 
March production has been raised 
to 480 tons. Producing capacity will 
be raised an additional 125 tons per 
day in the summer of 1948, when 
Number 15 machine, an all-purpose 
unit with all the latest improve- 
ments, gets into production. 

The West Linn, Ore., mill is add- 
ing one machine and rebuilding an 
old machine for machine coated 
paper to supply Time, Inc., and 
Curtis Publishing Co. Two A2 print- 
ing and phone directory machines 
are being speeded up. The first of 
two steps for increasing production 
from the toweling machine has 
already been made and is now in 
production. This expansion program, 
resulting in an increase of approx- 
imately 110 tons of paper per day, 
is expected to be concluded during 
the fall of 1947. 

Western Waxed Paper Co., Di- 
vision of Crown Zellerbach Corp., in 
Portland, Ore., has nearly comple- 
ted a new building for gum tape 
plant, new machine room and shop 
are under construction, and a new 
office is being built in a half-million 
dollar expansion which will increase 
production “considerably.” Out in 
San Leandro, Calif., Western Waxed 
has acquired 21 acres for a $750,000 
plant and Emeryville equipment will 
be moved there. 

At the Port Townsend, Wash., 
kraft mill of Crown Zellerbach 
Corp., the woodmill and chipping 
plant is being rebuilt to handle a 
greater variety of wood thus facili- 
tating the processing of farmer 
wood, and the smaller types of wood 
recovered from re-logging opera- 
tions. The mill is also in the midst 
of major replacements of washers 
and evaporators. A new Swenson- 
Nyman washer will be installed. 
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The new 200-ton-per-day kraft 
pulp mill being built by Weyerhaeu- 
ser Timber Co., at Longview, Wash., 
and a new magnesia base recovery 
plant.there for the existing sulfite 
mill, which will use magnesia base 
instead of calcium in cooking, were 
both making headway and should be 
completed by the latter part of this 
year. 

Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co. 
was starting a new 30-ton board mill 
in Bellingham, Wash., and Standard 
Carton in Tacoma, now owned by 
Container Corp., has expanded. 
Simpson Logging Co. started up its 
50-ton a day board mill in Shelton, 
Wash., but was not yet making the 
high quality product for which it is 
intended and awaited further sup- 
plies to effect this. In West Ta- 
coma, a 50-ton newsprint mill was 
due to get started as this issue went 
to press, with financial backing of 
a group of Pacific Coast newspapers. 

The St. Regis Paper Co.’s Kraft 
Pulp Division at Tacoma, Wash., was 
to become a_ wholly integrated 
operation, with a 300-ton paper mill 
an a bag plant on the program. 

Spaulding Pulp & Paper Co., in 
Newberg, Ore., was sold to a group 
of Midwest paper mills and there 
were possible plans for expansion 
here, and about the same time Haw- 
ley Pulp & Paper Co. was sold to 
owners of the Claremont Paper Co. 
of New Hampshire. 

Pacific Paperboard Co., in Long- 
view, already has effected some ad- 
ditional tonnage and anticipated a 
further 40 tons per day increase in 
solid manila pulp board. 

At Bellingham, Wash., increased 
tissue was achieved from 21 to 30 
tons a day by modernization of a 
machine at Pacific Coast Paper Mills 
of Washington. The trend toward 
greater conversion of paper in the 
West was exemplified in the rapid 
construction and putting into oper- 
ation of the new Mill Print, Inc., 
plant at Vancouver, Wash. 

At last accounts there was to be 
nearly a 20% increase in Pacific 
Coast paperboard production, but 
even this was far short of the re- 
quirements for board. A large part 
of these requirements were still 
being shipped in from the east. Even 
six additional board machines were 
considerably short of meeting the 
demand that has grown fantastically 
hand in hand with the movement 
of manufacturing enterprises to the 
west coast which must have packag- 
ing materials. Among these were 
three drug firms which moved from 
the East, taking up new operations 
bases in California; General Mills, 
also joining the westward trek, and 
others. 
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There were rumors that several 
board users planned a new 500-ton 
board mill in the San Joaquin Val- 
ley, but this was in so uncertain a 
state at publication time, that we 
have omitted it entirely from calcu- 
lations in this article. 

The first modern pulp mill in 
California, however, is definitely 
planned on the South bank of the 
San Joaquin River about two miles 
east of Antioch, and already plans 
are being substantially carried for- 
ward by Fibreboard Products, Inc., 
the builders. This will be Fibre- 
board’s second pulp mill, their other 
one being at Port Angeles. Here, 
briefly are some parts of a $24,,000,- 
000 program being carried out by 
Fibreboard: 

New San Joaquin Division—this 
to be pulp mill, board mill and 
converting plant, with construction 
starting in second quarter of 1947 
and two units being completed in 
1948. Units are a complete semi- 
kraft .009 mill and bleached kraft 
pulp and board mill as well as car- 
ton converting department. 

Antioch Division— Power plant 
additions will be completed in 1947; 
one of three board machines will 
be rebuilt and enlarged in 1948; 
large additions to carton and cor- 
rugating plant have been completed. 

Stockton Division—New turbine 
installed, new boiler to be available 
in 1947; also additional carton mak- 
ing and litho equipment. 

The Los Angeles Divisions: Ver- 
non: Complete paper coating system 
installed; more acreage acquired and 
additions planned. Sunset: General 
improvements. South Gate: Ad- 
ditional equipment on order. 

Port Angeles, Wash—Changeover 
from hogged fuel to oil furnaces 
completed. Sumner, Wash.—Addi- 
tional equipment and new buildings. 
Portland, Ore.—Entirely new carton 
plant to be finished in 1947 increas- 
ing output 50%. 

Southern California’s paper in- 
dustry has been greatly expanded 
since the end of war, several million 
dollars being invested in new plants 
and modernization programs of ex- 
isting mills. Pioneer Division, The 
Flintkote Co. spent more than $1,- 
000,000 to increase production by 
20,000 tons annually. 

With the initial running of its 
new No. 3 tissue and fruit wrap 
machine, and modernization and re- 
placement of worn equipment else- 
where in the plant, Fernstrom Paper 
Mills in Pomona, Calif., expects to 
step up production to practically 
double its 1946 output of 14,000 tons 
annually. 

Angelus Paperbox Co., one of the 
country’s oldest paperbox making 
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The expansion data below, developed by the U. S. Pulp Producers Association, is strikingly 
similar to the figures arrived at independently by PULP & PAPER Industry's own survey. (Com- 
pare with data on page 60—note that the figures below are for annual capacity. It is reason- 
able to estimate about an average of 300 actual working days in a year, after allowances for 


vacation shutdowns, etc.). 


U.S. WOOD PULP CAPACITY 


UNITED STATES PULP PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION 


TABLE I ual Wood it ade 
(In tons of 2000 pounds, air dry weight) 
1939 1946 ba 1948 

Total Sulphite 2,664,604 2,907,724 2,841,721 2,855,221 

Maximum Bleaching Capacity 1,686,459" 1,955,912 1,924,940 1,942,815 
Total Sulphate 5,681,989 5,577,079 5,703,183 6,466,355 

Maximum Bleaching Capacity 511,370* 1,266,085 1,857,265 1,559,509 
Soda 664,950 493,879 519,959 538,424 
Semichemical and Chemfibre 154,280 353,555 536,745 577,574 
Groundwood 2,431,509%* 2,350,260 2,446,116 2,579,716 
Defibrated and Exploded + 667,657 -* 845,069 930,124 

Asplund and Exploded 601,769 671,074 

Chemipulp (Not Available) 243,300 259,050 
Screenings (Included in grade totals) 74,029 75,707 
TOTAL 9,597,152 12,180,164 12,966,820 14,028,129 


* Data for 1959 were reported on the basis of "bleaching capacity normally used", 
rather than maximum bleaching capacity as in later surveys. 


** First defibrators in United States were installed experimentally in 1937 but 


actual use did not begin until 1939. 


Small defibrated Capacity for 1939 not 


available; exploded pulp capacity included with groundwood capacity in 1959. 


TABLE II 1 Total Wood it 
(in tons of 2000 pounds, air dry Teisht) 
1939 1946 1947 1948 

New England 1,487,052 1,592,089 1,612,085 1,667,964 
Middle Atlantic 1,105,441 1,038,895 1,165,110 1,172,155 
Lake 1,416,495 1,725,735 1,831,105 1,894,650 
Pacific 1,781,475 2,057 ,974 2,172,099 2,354,997 
South 5,806,671 5,715,475 6,188,425 6,955,355 
TOTAL 9,597,122 12,130,164 12,966,820 14,023,119 


These statistics cover all mills presently producing wood pulp in the 
United States, and the productive facilities of the following mills now under 


ecnstruction: 


Company 

Alabama Pulp & Paper Company 
Fibreboard Products, Inc. 
Hudson Pulp & Paper Corporation 
Macon Kraft Corporation 
Simpson Logging Company 


Southern Johns-Manville Products Corp. 


Southern Paperboard Corporation 
Yest Tacoma Newsprint Company 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company 


ation 
Cantonment, Florida 
Antioch, California 
Palatka, Florida 
Macon, Georgia 
Shelton, Washington 
Natchez, Mississippi 
Port Wentworth, Georgia 
West Tacoma, Washington 
Longview, Washington 


Capacity data for projected pulp mill construction in Alabama, Idaho and 
Montana are not included in these tabulations. 


concerns in Southern California 
launched into paper board manufac- 
ture and started rolling on two 
units of a new mill and factory in 
south Los Angeles. Ultimate plans 
call for a four-part operation; pa- 
perboard mill, folding and set-up 
box depts., and a corrugating unit. 
Each is scheduled for a separate 
building, but all are planned to pro- 
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vide straight-line production flow 
from raw material to finished pro- 
duct. 

The paperboard mill occupies a 
stucco-concrete building 85’ by 450’. 
The single machine is a 60-dryer 
Black-Clawson with provisions for 
46 more. 

Fibreboard in Los Angeles instal- 


(Please turn to Page 168) 
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and Newfoundland paper 
mills smashed all previous 
production records in a big way in 
1946. 

Last year they produced a grand 
total of between 24 and 25 million 
tons of paper and paperboard. They 
made at least 2,500,000 tons more 
than in any previous year. 

North American paper production 
north of the Rio Grande for 1946 
was approximately 24,730,000 tons. 
We have actual figures for all paper 
output in the U. S. and for all Ca- 
nadian newsprint production. To 
arrive at our estimate we added an 
estimate of other paper output in 
Canada and Newfoundland of about 
1,500,000 tons. Statistics on total 
paper production are available in 
Canada and Newfoundland only for 
years up to and including 1945. 


U NITED STATES, Canadian 


Paper and Woodpulp Production and Consumption (latter for paper only—excluding rayon, plastics, etc.) 





In this section of last year’s North 
American Review Number, we stated: 

“A straw in the wind—U. S. paper 
output for March 1946 was 1,639,000 
tons—biggest month since 1942. If that 
becomes average for the year, 1946 
production in U. S. will reach 19,670,- 
000 tons, about two million above 
1941’s record year.” 

Actual 1946 production was 19,179.- 
355 tons, according to Uncle Sam. We 
came close enough to try again: 

The U. S. industry broke all previ- 
ous records by making 5,176,832 tons 
of paper in the first quarter of 1946. 
This means a 20,700,000-ton record year 
for 1947 if the three remaining quar- 
ters are on a par. 











Officially, the U. S. census bureau 
places all U. S. paper production in 
1946 at 19,179,355 tons. The Cana- 


ALL RECORDS FALL 
—IDEAS FOR NEW 
USES MAY TAKE UP 
ANY FUTURE SLACK 


have made the estimate for addi- 
tional paper in line with previous 
years allowing also for some expan- 
sion in line with general 1946 trends. 


Total Paper Production of U. S., 
Canada and Newfoundland 


Year Tons 

1946 . Sf Te BOR een 24,730,000 
SEE EO ee eee? 21,965,000 
|. , SERRE ers One ena aR te 21,499,980 
We ks ed ee 21,252,032 
EE iss coe eee 21,590,629 
Re as kee 22,637,141 
ee 2 ee Oe ee ee 19,153,123 
NE oad ee 17,410,144 


The United States broke many of 
its own all-time paper and paper- 
board records in 1946. Here are a 
few: 


dian 


Newsprint 


Association 
nounced that 1946 production of its 
member mills was 4,143,392. 


UNITED STATES 


an- 


We Imports 


Consumption of Domestic and Imported Pulpwood and Total Pulpwood Consumption 


Total production ........ 19,179,355 tons 
Total consumption......22,411,476 tons 
3,625,422 tons. 





















































PAPER WOODPULP CONSUMPTION OF PULPWOOD 

¢ = ~ a, ~ aes —, 

Prod pti Production Consumption Domestic Imported Toral 

Y ear— (tons) (tons) (tons) (for nos only) (cords) (cords) (cords) 

tons 

1899 2,167,593 2,158,000 1,179,525 1,216,254 1,617,093 369,217 1,986,310 
Se Reisteapnncithak: tnihclesinipuiesticishidiahssescbaiomaresicwiel 3,106,696 3,049,824 1,921,768 2,091,006 2,477,099 573,618 3,050,717 
—__,_ Se ae enn 4,216,708 4,224,000 2,495,523 2,856,593 3,207,653 793,954 4,001,607 
i, aa ee er aaa 5,270,047 5,496,164 2,893,150 3,556,377 3,641,063 829,700 4,470,763 
_, Se acta atin tiemieisaanisaile 6,190,361 6,479,490 3,517,952 4,113,911 4,445,817 1,032,015 5,477,832 
1920 7,334,614 7,846,827 3,821,704 4,696,035 5,014,513 1,099,559 6,114,072 
REE es See 5,356,317 6,053,915 2,875,601 3,544,218 3,740,406 816,773 4,557,179 
Bins niicainhechecciliencncniiesaceabubtvininceasinetoneee 8,029,482 9,339,573 3,788,672 5,149,695 4,636,789 1,236,081 5,872,870 
1925 9,182,204 10,590,090 3,962,217 5,590,304 5,005,445 1,088,376 6,093,821 
1927 10,002,070 11,915,233 4,313,403 5,960,865 5,526,889 1,224,046 6,750,935 
a a ae, ee ee 11,140,235 13,347,925 4,862,885 6,704,341 6,411,566 1,233,445 7,645,011 
akan cc diaiarehciicieheietiin ce hcceielscaneraitls 9,381,840 11,403,850 4,409,344 6,005,718 5,896,446 826,320 6,722,766 
1932 7,997,872 9,733,764 3,760,267 5,083,446 4,891,424 741,699 5,633,123 
1934 9,186,266 11,185,682 4,436,128 5,969,633 5,822,681 973,978 6,796,659 
_,,, SEES aa cn nencoe ane eee 10,506,195 12,490,886 4,925,669 6,877,869 6,590,942 1,037,332 7,628,274 
lia isietiescascaic oceans tes iecaeesroecinaia 11,670,000 14,546,046 5,695,219 7,420,829 7,506,156 1,209,760 8,715,916 
EES ESRI boron Sa chee ok ence oem ee 12,600,000 15,798,362 6,572,918 8,692,489 8,870,932 1,522,868 10,393,800 
1938 11,327,000 13,488,300 5,933,560 7,975,000 7,900,053 1,293,938 9,193,991 
1939 13,509,642 15,930,349 6,993,334 9,058,415 9,685,592 1,130,874 10,816,466 
1940 14,483,709 16,620,632 8,959,559 9,781,739 12,564,180 1,435,820 13,742,958 
a, 17,762,365 20,391,412 10,375,422 11,363,600 15,400,000 1,292,640F 16,692,640 
1942 17,083,862 19,608,862 10,783,430 11,038,020 15,972,000 1,232,000 17,204,000 
1943 17,035,688 19,560,688 9,680,462 10,635,320 15,000,000 1,718,000 16,718,000 
1944_ 17,182,804 19,485,887 10,108,443 10,502,204 14,819,000 1,650,000 16,469,000 
1945 17,370,965 19,665,487 10,167,200 10,825,412 15,315,000 1,699,000 17,014,000 
1946 19,179,355 22,411,476 10,605,225 12,088,500 16,089,560 1,728,000 17,817,560 





Source: Bureau of the Census, United States Forest Service and A. P. & P. A. Bureau Foreign and Domestic Commerce, U. S. Pulp Producers 


Association (for pulp production only). 


tAvailable for nine months of 1941 only. Other 1941 figures estimated for 12 months. 


Note: Pulp consumption for all purposes—paper, rayon, plastics, etc.— was 11,362,600 tons in 1945 and 11,066,204 tons in 1944. 
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TOTAL PAPER PRODUCTION IN UNITED STATES 


(Tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 











1940 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 

eR 1,056,304 967,211 811,309 720,752 725,267 775,042 
Ae SR REXEE eee Ware re) 1,655,423 1,704,029 1,592,878 1,435,785 1,494,436 1,918,655 
Groundwood ___. a 550,453 610,168 585,673 593,094 636,506 771,178 
i ae eee : 735,753 1,055,475 1,020,601 974,372 1,010,064 1,143,257 
Wrapping (Coarse) —_... 2,500,818 2,713,738 2,501,637 2,559,447 2,642,721 2,715,131 
Wisse’ 5255523555 733,894 170,653 162,766 157,540 157,384 181,606 
DE ccc | Regie 811,343 806,023 807,893 823,889 839,939 
Abestmee. 129,410 64,530 88,254 90,107 88,849 98,943 
Building Papers 682,460 1,001,383 877,582 881,246 889,464 1,011,398 
Other Paper eee 60,120 16,148 129 pote’ © Areeeeeeee eo oe 
Container Board : 3,434,834 3,755,438 4,087,972 4,228,304 4,130,424 4,303,228 
Folding Boxboard _ 1,416,452 1,711,795 2,015,640 2,116,152 2,266,861 2,668,815 
Setup Boxboard 898,549 996,688 829,102 750,313 718,972 594,451 
Tue I 164,785 307,308 458,107 10384 iw 4 
Building Boards 179,443 1,052,054 1,063,851 1,087,467 1,121,824 1,243,436 
Other Boards _ 449,796 288,424 284,963 322,225 306,513 914,276 

TOTAL 14,483,709 17,083,862 17,035,688 17,182,804 17,374,208 19,179,355 








Source: Bureau of Census, U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Per capita consump- 


| Re alenie iie ee eer oars 319.3 lbs. 
Consumption—wood 

PD 2 12,088,500 tons 
Consumption—waste 

MONEE os 7,296,000 tons 


That total production figure was 
far above 17,374,208 tons in 1945 and 
the previous all-time record of 17,- 
762,365 tons in 1941. The consump- 
tion of paper and board in the U. S. 
was also a big jump over the 19,- 
822,433 figure of 1945 and the rec- 
ord of 20,391,412 in 1941. U. S. pa- 
per consumption per capita was 305 
Ibs. in 1941 and only 248 lbs. in 1937. 

Following is a survey by PULP 
& PAPER Industry of some factors 
and trends that will have an im- 
portant bearing on the future of the 
paper industry: 


A Back-Log of Ideas 
For New Uses of Paper 


One of the most interesting 
future factors in the paper indus- 
try today is the back-log of ideas— 
ideas for new uses of paper—which 
have been held in abeyance because 
of pulp and paper shortages. It is 
a factor which the analyses of the 
investment services, looking coldly 
at expansion figures against current 
and past demand, overlook entirely. 
Yet it seems entirely probable that 
new and as-yet-unheard-of uses for 
paper might well take up any slack 
in demand that would be caused by 
a long range decline in the busi- 
nesses of old customers. 

For example, the New York of- 
fice of PULP & PAPER Industry re- 
ceived a call recently from a man 
who had bona fide orders for a 
million small booklets of tissue im- 
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pregnated with a medicinal agent. 
It was an idea apparently jumped 
at by chain drug stores and doctors’ 
offices. But he could not find the 
paper for his venture, and at last 
reports was trying the cigarette 
tissue mills—and with probably 
narrow chance of supply in that 
relatively small branch of the in- 
dustry. 

This is but one example in liter- 
ally hundreds. Not all these ideas, 
not even a majority of them, will 


U. S. and Canada Make 
77% of World’s Paper 


Total 1946 world production of paper 
and paperboard has been estimated at 
32,552,914 tons by the APPA. This ex- 
ceeded by a slight margin the world pro- 
duction of 31,863,107 tons in the boom 
year of 1937. 

But major increases in production in 
the Western Hemisphere were offset by 
reductions of about 50% in Europe and 
elsewhere. The increase in production in 
the U. S. alone has almost offset the 
decrease in Europe. The increase in Ca- 
nadian production more than offset the 
rest of the European deficit. 

The United States is now making 59% 
of the world total as against 40.3% in 
1937. The percentages follow: 


1937 % 1946 % % 

of Total of Total Shift 
United States .......... 40.3 59.0 +18.7 
Canada-Newfland. 147 181 4 3.4 
INS, cs iets 39.6 186 —21.0 
Latin America ........ 9 16 + 7 
Other Countries ...... 45 27 —18 

NS acts ool occks 100.0 100.0 


During the war 22.8% of the prewar 
world production of paper and paper- 
board shifted to the Western Hemisphere. 
The principal shift was away from Eu- 
rope to North America. U. S. and Can- 
ada now make 77.1% of world production 
as against 55% in 1937. 
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bear fruit. But it takes only a few 
to up paper demand thousands of 
tons, as witness what happened in 
the tissue industry after the deve- 
lopment of sanitary products. 

One of the brightest spotlights on 
the future of the paper industry is 
still in the packaging field. Every 
year more and more paper and pa- 
perboard companies take part in the 
annual Packaging Institute Show at 
Atlantic City, and it is readily ap- 
parent that the industry is well 
abreast of packaging developments 
in all industries, but particularly in 
the food industry. Frozen food 
plants are literally mushrooming, 
and while late in 1946 and early 1947 
there began a weeding out of mar- 
ginal producers there is no doubt 
of the market offered in this field. 
New frozen food plants in What- 
com County, Wash., for example, 
are the specific reasons for the 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Com- 
pany’s new board mill at Belling- 
ham, Wash. They do not expect to 
see the present programmed pro- 
duction go outside the county. 

Board expansion in California is 
in a similar vein, and the new ultra- 
modern board mill of Gibraltar 
Corrugated Paper, Inc., in New 
Jersey is an example of a similar 
movement in the eastern seaboard. 

Those bearish on the prospects 
for the food market forget the wide 
variety of foods now packed in pa- 
per. The demand for milk con- 
tainers, for example, is doubling. 


Pre-Packaging 


“Pre - packaging” is accounting 
for new demands on all types of 
paper from wrap to glassine and 
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CANADIAN PAPER PRODUCTION figures for latest available years, officially, were: Total paper—4,359,576 tons in 1945, 4,044,376 in 1944, 
3,882,262 tons in 1943, 4,164,565 in 1942 and 4,449,598 in 1941. Total newsprint—4,143,392 tons in 1946, 3,324,039 in 1945, 3,039,783 in 1944. 
Unofficial figures for 1946 showed total paper production increased to about 5,300,000 tons. 












































CANADIAN PAPER PRODUCTION (Selected Years) That they were adequate sub- 
ewsprint 2 r Total Paper ———\ stitutes, sometimes even better than 
Tons $ Value Tons $ Value the original products, is not the 
1917 689,847 38,868,084 853,689 58,750,341 int in a peace-time market. Me- 
1922 .. 1,081,364 75,971,327 1,366,815 106,260,078 ae dle are no longer forced 
1929 2,725,331 150,800,157 3,197,149 192,989,252 y Sig 8 
1932 _. 1,919,205 85,539,852 2,299,767 —«-114, 115,570 to use paper, and it is plain that pa- 
1939 2,926,597 120,858,583 3,600,502 170,776,062 per men will have to work more 
1940 _ 3,503,801 158,447,311 4,319,414 225,836,809 closely with other industries than 
1941 3,519,733 158,925,310 4,524,776 241,450,292 
1942 3,257,180 147,074,109 4,231,767 ——- 230,269,512 they have for many years past. But 
1943 ... 3,046,442 154,290,163 3,966,344 —-- 235,362,958 there is no question but what the 
1944 3,039,783 165,655,165 4,044,376 255,545,841 opportunity is there. That “paper 
1945 _ 3,324,039 189,023,736 4,359,576 282,837,614 has endless possibilities” is a literal 
1946 * ea ener es 5,300,000 


sdnigincieich truth. It is a truth that will take 





Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


*1945 figures from News Print Service Bureau; include estimate for total paper. 


parchment and transparent right 
through to board. “Pre-Packaging” 
began years ago when _ grocers 
stopped selling oatmeal from the 
barrel, but in recent years it has 
extended to many other products 
and other fields. Best known in the 
food and drug field, where even to- 
matoes are packaged at the packing 
plant and pumice-stone comes in a 
board package, it is reaching into 
other quarters. Household goods 
and furniture are packaged at the 
factory for the customer, saving 
time and money for the retailer. 
The idea of “pre - packaging” is 
changing the methods of many an 
industry—fruit and vegetable mar- 
keters, for example, are packaging 
produce at central points to compete 
with frozen foods, and here again 
paper is the answer. 


Many new uses for paper came 
70 


out of war necessity, and paper 
mill laboratories have developed 
new grades for particular uses—pa- 
per resistant to humidity changes, 
transparent wrappings resistant to 
ultraviolet light, lacquered papers, 
extremely moisture resistant, resin 
impregnates of high wet and dry 
strength, and a host of laminates. 
Concerned as it has been with im- 
mediate demand for almost seven 
years, the paper industry has yet 
to show that it is equipped to re- 
search and market in new industries 
and swiftly changing industries. 
True, behind it are some notable 
examples of this ability, such as the 
development of the multiwall bag 
for cement and potatoes. 

But many of the paper industry’s 
developments were the results of 
necessity imposed by war shortages. 
Many war-developed paper prod- 
ucts were, in essence, substitutes. 
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care of any expansion now in sight. 
But it is also a truth requiring the 
utmost in practical research, mar- 
keting and sales, in industries here- 
tofore strange to pulp and paper 
men. 


Magazine Field 


The long-range outlook for 
the traditional markets for paper is 
still bright. Standard and Poor’s 
predicts that magazine revenues this 
year will be well above prewar 
levels. The outlook is _ further 
brightened by an astounding in- 
crease in the use of color—which 
means higher revenue for the pub- 
lishers and, of course, some in- 
creased headaches for the technical 
men in the book paper industry. 

General magazines gained in 1946, 
and the business press was down 
only 2.7% from the war. Neither 
Life nor the Saturday Evening Post 
reached the 5,000,000 circulation 
predicted by themselves in 1946, but 
how much of this falling short 
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United States Paper Production, Imports’ Exports, and Consumption 


(Quantities in Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 

















Consumption Consumption 

Year— Production Imports Exports Tons Lbs.,Capita Year— Production Imports Exports Tons Lbs., Capita 
Newsprint 
1999... 569,212 569,212 15.2 1934___. 989,705 2,209,698 23,405 3,175,998 50.2 
1904_._. 8 a 52,159 860,663 20.8 1939__.. 954,259 2,615,129 13,495 3,555,893 34.2 
1909... 1,168,098 _......... 48,740 1,119,358 24.7 1941____. 1,043,999 2,982,375 70,265 3,956,109 59.9 
1914... 1,313,284 278,403 44,483 1,547,204 31.6 1943____. 811,309 2,637,429 35,256 3,413,482 50.3 
1919... 1,323,880 627,734 110,268 1,841,346 35.1 1944__._ 720,752 2,491,000 31,000 3,180,590 46.8 
Net... 1,481,425 1,357,233 17,159 2,821,499 49.8 1945... 725,475 2,668,799 43,611 3,350,623 48.0 
5929... 1,409,169 2,422,700 18,695 3,813,174 62.8 1946____- 775,042 3,490,280 27,685 4,237,637 60.4 
Books 

en .. 304,459 304,459 8.1 1934... 1,055,247 4,730 12,066 1,047,911 16.6 
1904.__ 454,337 454,337 11.0 1939____. 1,546,930 13,749 22,463 1,538,216 23.4 
1909... 582,114 i 583,218 12.9 1941_____. 2,025,891 28,506 51,752 2,002,645 30.4 
31974... 795,958 6,489 14,301 788,146 16.1 1943______ 1,592,878 28,000 31,566 1,589,312 23.4 
1939... 828,641 146 76,691 752,096 14.3 1944_____ 1,435,785 28,000 38,467 1,425,318 21.1 


aie 1,050,000 14,328 10,970 
1929_.... 1,497,912 3,406 27,567 


1,053,358 18.6 1945___. 1,492,566 
1,473,751 23.9 1946. 1,918,655 


Beginning with 1941, text papers allocated to fine papers. 











1899. 131,456 
1904. 168,982 
1909. 215,791 
1914... —— .. 3,369 
1919 347,346 37,680 
1924 422,000 1,373 4,040 
1929. 635,662 1,613 16,660 


Fine Papers 


131,456 3.5 Se 434,870 
168,982 4.1 1939... 613,995 
215,791 4.7 i 950,014 
266,038 5.4 a 1,020,061 
309,666 3.9 1984 974,372 
419,333 7.4 1943. . 1,009,243 
620,615 10.2 er 1,143,257 


29,689 62,455 1,459,800 20.9 
81,050 59,845 1,939,860 27.6 


- 


879 10,263 425,486 6.7 
573 20,498 594,070 9.0 
2,750 46,783 903,390 13.7 
663 58,525 962,376 14.4 
407 68,367 906,305 13.3 
589 86,598 923,234 13.2 


477 82,682 1,061,052 13.4 


From 1899 to 1940 inclusive, only writing and cover were included in fine papers. Beginning with 1941, text papers (from book), 
bristol (from paperboard), and “thin papers” (from tissue) have been added. 


























Wrapping and Bag 


we WEIN? cca, eee 535,252 14.3 1934______. 1,356,115 
4... 644,291 644,291 15.6 ee 2,238,993 
1909___ j= as 763,067 16.8 1941____ 2,778,441 
a4... 911,029 18,258 7,067 922,220 18.8 1963... 2,470,039 
2933... 858,464 2401 49,408 811,457 15.3 Ly 2,559,447 
1924... 1,235,000 25,540 18,520 1,242,020 21.9 a... 2,641,229 
1929... 1,605,783 9,344 29,425 1,585,702 26.1 1946... 3,007,396 
Beginning with 1941, industrial papers have been included. 
Tissue 
ee... 28,406 ‘ 28,406 0.7 1934... 397,196 
1904______. 43,925 43,925 1.1 4939... 665,723 
ee... 77,745 77,745 1.7 1941... | 912,874 
:.  . 115,401 115,401 2.4 1943. 968,789 
1919:...... 190,561 a 190,806 3.6 1944_____ . 965,433 
1924... 242,000 6,795 4,368 244,427 4.3 1943... _ 980,788 
1929. 387,811 10,527 7,725 390,613 6.4 1946... 1,021,545 
Beginning with 1941, “Thin Papers” have been allocated to fine papers. 
Paperboard 

1999... 394,111 394,111 10.5 354... 4,073,261 
1904_____. 559,711 559,711 13.6 19s... 6,104,968 
i — 883,088 883,088 19.5 1941__._.. 8,399,960 





1914. 1,291,805 
1919. 1,867,064 44,461 61,890 
1924. 2,850,000 55,275 48,661 


1,291,805 26.4 i... 8,620,434 
1,849,635 33.2 a 8,962,568 
2,856,614 25.5 19h) =... 8,913,736 


1929... 4,451,187 42,351 94,374 4,399,164 72.4 1946 9,431,941 
Beginning with 1941, bristols have been allocated to fine papers. 


5,124 32,160 1,329,079 21.0 
14,954 41,014 2,212,933 33.8 
4,490 90,357 2,692,574 40.8 
1,009 54,999 2,418,840 35.7 
2,133 49,560 2,513,687 36.9 
802 51,690 2,590,341 37.1 
7,072 50,086 2,964,382 42.2 


8,687 7,281 
9,347 14,695 


398,602 6.3 
660,375 10.1 


76 26,500 889,035 13.5 
131 23,210 948,479 14.0 
84 18,923 949,410 14.0 
105 18,127 962,766 13.8 


114 17,093 1,004,566 14.3 


20,936 51,159 4,043,038 63.9 
28,610 103,384 6,030,194 92.1 
36,882 141,250 8,293,592 125.7 
54,234 89,705 8,566,729 126.4 
52,357 82,018 8,916,550 131.1 
51,189 155,020 8,809,905 126.2 
42,347 109,158 9,365,130 133.4 





Source: American Paper and Pulp Assn. 


of the goal was due to paper short- 
age and how much to buyer resist- 
ance is not clear at this point. But 
the health of such magazines is still 


bouncing, and this is true of maga- 
zines generally. As predicted by 
PULP & PAPER Industry more than 
a year ago, many of the projected 
new magazines never saw the light 
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of day, and many a “war baby” fail- 
ed to grow up. But increased cir- 
culations of the legitimate publica- 
tions still kept paper demand higher 
than the production. 

Rising costs in the magazine field 
should be watched by the book pa- 
per industry, for they may yet have 
an appreciable effect on the market. 
Mechanical cost of magazines, 1939 
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compared with 1945, zoomed up as 
follows: composition, presswork, 
binding and mailing, approximately 
50%; paper costs, 24%; overall 
average in mechanical costs, 33%. 
These are sizable increases, and 
into them must be counted rises for 
staff members and increased ex- 
penses of editorial work and adver- 
tising solicitation. The end is not in 
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UNITED STATES PAPER PRODUCTION, IMPORTS, EXPORTS, AND CONSUMPTION 


(Quantities in Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 
TOTAL — ALL GRADES 








-— Consumption ~> 





Lbs. 
Year Production Imports Exports Tons Capita 
1899 2,167,593 nee eee 2,167,593 57.9 
1904 3,106,696 fois eee 77,704 3,028,992 73.3 
Re. «2 eet Oe 5 BAR > ae oe 4,121,495 55,962 74,764 4,102,693 90.5 
ec ne, AEA, Le 2 Mis Soe 5,152,705 349,278 106,713 5,395,270 110.2 
1919 5,966,076 707,548 420,540 6,253,084 119.1 
| SEED OE LO 2 Me DON SES 7,929,985 1,500,433 149,541 9,280,877 164.0 
1925 9,001,742 1,567,121 122,524 10,416,512 181.4 
1926 9,794,086 1,973,451 183,130 11,584,407 198.8 
1927 10,002,070 2,107,344 184,226 11,925,188 201.8 
1928 10,403,338 2,266,828 218,730 12,451,436 207.8 
1929 11,140,235 2,533,603 262,383 13,411,455 220.7 
1930 10,169,140 2,365,272 215,811 12,318,601 200.7 
1931 9,381,840 2,136,079 170,891 11,347,028 182.8 
1932 7,997,872 1,848,016 119,292 9,726,596 155.6 
RR so oa Se eee 9,190,017 1,852,420 126,854 10,915,583 173.6 
1934 9,186,598 2,265,281 163,199 11,288,680 178.3 
1935 10,479,095 2,456,998 178,370 12,757,723 200.1 
1936 FE973,552 2,855,153 179,727 14,650,978 228.1 
1937 12,837,003 3,435,222 232,361 16,039,864 248.2 
1938 11,380,814 2,357,477 208,064 13,530,227 207.8 
1939 13,509,642 2,702,952 266,070 15,946,515 243.4 
1940 14,483,709 2,826,880 578,248 16,732,341 254.2 
1941 17,762,365 3,120,213 494,911 20,387,667 308.9 
1942 17,083,862 3,046,207 390,837 19,739,132 296.8 
1943 17,035,688 2,762,429 347,864 19,450,253 286.8 
1944 17,182,804 2,616,000 312,917 19,485,887 286.6 
1945 17,370,965 2733,211 456,689 19,665,487 281.7 
1946 19,179,355 3,625,422 393,301 22,411,476 319.3 





Source: American Paper & Pulp Assn. 


sight as we go to press. Higher ad- 
vertising rates are the only answer, 
but there are signs of advertiser re- 
sistance to further increases in the 
general magazine field. 


Book Publishing 


Book sales are staying high in 
midyear of 1947, but here, too, the 
rising costs to the consumer bear 
watching. A mystery novel formerly 
$2.00 now costs from $2.50 to $2.75. 
An average sized novel now retails 
at $3.00 and a big hunk of fiction 
sells for $3.50. Nonfiction, often in- 
volving production costs higher than 
a novel, is on the bookstalls at from 
$3.50 to $5.00. The popular “pocket 
books” which sold for an _ easy 
quarter are now up to thirty and 
thirty-five cents, may reach fifty 
cents. But as yet, book publishers 
see no decline which they can 
ascribe to general buyer resistance 
on price. 

One thing to remember, however, 
is the extreme sensitiveness of both 
the magazine and book publishing 
industries. The latter, especially, is 
a luxury industry, and a change can 
come within a space of weeks. Pres- 
ent U. S. wages allow for some lux- 
uries, but a steady rise in food and 
clothing prices, for example, always 
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hits hard the demand for book and 
magazine paper. In any discussion 
these days of the overall paper in- 
dustry there arises the question as 
to whether the book paper field 
alone may find itself somewhat over- 
expanded due to the great trend in 
the past few years from newsprint 
to magazine paper. If there is to be 
an overexpansion here—and noth- 
ing would indicate it thus far—the 
blame must be laid at the feet of 
newspaper publishers and not the 
paper industry. 


Newsprint In Demand 


The trend toward conversion 
from newsprint to book was ap- 
parently halted in 1946 after a num- 
ber of swift developments, and the 
period of the halt was marked by 
the Pejepscot Paper Co., Brunswick, 
Maine, being purchased by Hearst 
and reverting back to newsprint. 
Interesting, too, has been the pur- 
chase of several small mills by 
newspapers in the midwest, among 
these the Kansas City Star. In Ta- 
coma, Wash., a group of west coast 
newspapers were financing restora- 
tion of a long idle mill. Alaska still 
beckons as a source of newsprint, 
but conditions there were still dubi- 
ous to the private mill ownership 
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and it is now believed that any near 
future action will have to come from 
publishers. 

Despite the halting of the trend 
from newsprint to coated papers 
(which began many years ago and 
began to accelerate with the aggres- 
sive growth of big circulation mag- 
azines with giant presses to feed) it 
was a nervous 1946 for newspaper 
publishers and this year has seen 
only a little lessening of their 
worries. Swedish newsprint was 
coming in dribbles, and at a high 
price. A “gray market” flourished 
on less than carload lots of news- 
print, and display advertisements 
inserted by small town publishers 
pleading for newsprint were not 
unusual in metropolitan papers of 
the eastern seaboard. That the 
newsprint situation could be reliev- 
ed, and the national freedom of the 
press achieved if the big New York 
and Chicago newspapers would 
eliminate a few unnecessary pages 
from each Sunday edition seems 
not to have occurred to the big 
publishers—or, if it has, they have 
not suggested it. Something like 
this, however, did occur to the 
Senate Small Business Committee 
last March when it proposed a pool 
of newsprint from which small 
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newspapers could be assisted in an 
emergency. 

Meanwhile the newsprint situa- 
tion continues fantastic, with small 
rhyme or reason. As an example of 
the fantasy, French newsprint is 
selling at $250 per ton at New York 
dock, and some of it is being ship- 
ped across the continent to western 
newspapers. The French, meanwhile, 
are getting along with one-page 
newspapers in some instances. 
France is now getting pulp from 
Germany. 


Tissue Gains 


Tissue continued to show the 
gains begun last year and predicted 
for it in peace time. In last year’s 
NortH AMERICAN REvIEw NuMBER we 
took occasion to outline the history 
of tissue production from a mere 
28,406 tons in its first recorded year 
through its big increase in the late 
Thirties and early Forties. New 
Pacific Coast tonnage is now in pro- 
duction, as are machines in the 
South and East and mid-West. The 
first facial tissue machine west of 
Wisconsin started up at Camas, 
Wash. Most other new tissue mach- 
ines went into operation too late in 
1946 to have an appreciable effect 
on 1946 figures, but their efforts will 
be shown strongly this year. 

Pulp is discussed in another sec- 
tion of the 1947 NortH AMERICAN 
Review Numser, but because of its 
very direct bearing on the paper 
situation it is pertinent to say that 
most observers feel that the pulp 
market will be bullish for the re- 
mainder of this year. Nobody wants 
to predict beyond that. Opinion on 
the Swedish situation is beginning 
to vary. One school looks toward 
only about 500,000 tons annually 
from there, never expects to see a 
million-ton year again 

Nineteen forty-six was a record 
breaking year, and AP&PA_ has 
listed some of those records as pre- 
viously recorded, but the records 
that were not broken are quite as 
significant as those broken, AP&PA 
has pointed out. Imports and ex- 
ports of pulp and exports of paper 
and paperboard failed to achieve 
any new figures. 

Record in 1947 

It looks like 21 or 22 million 
tons of paper this year, although 
we began with a serious shortage of 
market pulp. It is believed that paper 
production can be increased by one 
million tons over 1946. This can 
happen, however, only if pulp sup- 
plies reach expectations. But inven- 
tories were not dropping as this was 
written. 

U. S. production of paper and 
paperboard during January 1947, at 
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1,762,929 tons, established a new high 
in the current monthly series ac- 
cording to preliminary figures 
released today by the Bureau of the 
Census. This figure was 185,178 tons 
above December 1946, 248,504 tons 
over January 1946, and 11,782 tons 
above the previous high in October 
1946. The increase was general 
throughout the grade structure, the 
most substantial gains occurring in 
the coarse paper and container 
board segments. 

Predictions, however, are becom- 
ing less popular. In some quarters 
we seem determined to talk our- 
selves into a recession if we cannot 
get one in a normal way. If there is 
a 1947 slump, as advertised, nobody 
can say there was no warning, and 
this very warning will help to get 
out the cushions. 

But there is a big school of 
thought that new uses and appli- 
cations for paper have already 
shoved up the growth of the in- 
dustry. It does look as if the devel- 
opment of machine coated book 
paper has accomplished this for the 
book paper industry, and if this is 
true there is reason to believe it 
will happen in other divisions of the 
industry. Indeed, there are no evi- 
dences of boosted sales of kraft due 
to technical improvements in lam- 
inates, wet strength properties, and 
plastic applications. 

It is important to bear in mind 
that consumer goods shortages have 
prevented the development of much 
of the progress in uses of paper that 
were expected to develop after the 
war. Export shipments may delay 
even further the development of 
fancy consumer packaging and lux- 
ury use of specialty papers—yet 
export means paper in huge quan- 
tities, as we discovered during the 
war. 

But it has to be remembered that 
the average consumer has almost 
forgotten the fancy tastes he was 
beginning to acquire just when the 
war broke out. He has been glad 
to get anything, wrapped or un- 
wrapped. He has lost some of his 
paper-using habits. Although our 
standard of living is by far the 
greatest in the world, we know that 
in many respects it is lower than 
in the past. 

Paper-using habits, many of them, 
must be developed all over again. 

Consumer and manufacturer have 
been a long, long way apart. When 
they get together again, as in the 
old days, there will be plenty of new 
uses for paper not now forseen even 
in the research laboratories. Wheth- 
er this will happen in 1947 or in 
1950 (and the industry is not sure 
it is in a hurry for it to happen) it 
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must and will come. There are 
reasons to believe that the paper 
industry will climb eventually from 
sixth place in U. S. industry into 
the first three. 


Chemical Prices 


In Pulp and Paper Industry 

Chemicals for use in the pulp and pa- 
per industry were in short supply 
throughout 1946. Had there been more 
chemicals available for bleaching pur- 
poses during 1946 a greater volume of 
bleached pulp, and consequently an in- 
creased production of better grades of 
paper, would have been possible. 


Average Annual Primary Market Prices 
for Specified Chemicals—Index 1926=100 





(Est.) 

1946 1945 1929 
Bleach powder .......... 125.0 125.0 100.0 
Caustic soda ae 71.9 92.2 
Soda ash ....... 75.3 73.4 94.1 
Chlorine ....... 44.8 43.8 73.9 
Salt cake ..... 98.1 98.1 83.1 
Casein’ ......... 196.9 1494 1010 
Sulphur ....... ons | ee 87.9 98.8 
WON oe ces 135.2 117.2 62.1 
Alumina sulfate ...... 82.1 82.1 100.0 
Can ae... J 8.0 (4) 
Wee cg eee. 13.5 13.5 (4) 





"In actual dollars and cents. 

2Acid base used in period following 
1942; previous years used 20-30 mesh. 

Source: U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 


Russian Industry 


Increases Output 


Soviet Russia’s industry had a very 
successful year in 1946, according to a re- 
port issued by the commissar of the pulp 
and paper industry. 

Production of pulp increased 20% over 
1945, that of paper 60%, paperboard 76% 
and kraft bags 86%. 1947 production 
schedules provide for further substan- 
tial increases: 75% in woodpulp, 28% in 
paper and 43% in paperboard. 

No actual figures were given. 


Argentine Imports 

Argentine imports of paper products 
amounted to 278,100 short tons in 1946, as 
compared with 191,800 tons in 1945, repre- 
senting an increase of 45 per cent. 


APPA Publishes 


“The Statistics of Paper” 


“The Statistics of Paper” is the title 
of a new booklet just published by the 
American Paper & Pulp Association, 122 
East 42nd Street, New York. Said to be 
the result of some two and a half years 
of work on the part of the AP&PA’s 
division for Economic Research, headed 
by Dr. Louis Stevenson, the book car- 
ries statistical tables compiled .not only 
from the association’s files but from 
Bureau of Census, Department of Com- 
merce, Foreign Commerce and Naviga- 
tion, and other agencies. 

The book carries data on pulpwood, 
wood pulp, waste fibrous materials, 
paper, paperboard and paper products, 
and concludes with summary data. A 
number of maps are included with the 
statistical tables. Dates of the tables 
range, in some instances, from 1869 to 
and including 1946. The purpose here, 
according to E. W. Tinker, executive 
secretary of AP&PA, is to give “a 
broad historical perspective of the 
growth of the industry.” 
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U. S. PAPERBOARD PRODUCTION 





(In Tons) 
1944 1945 1946 

Ch Re | 4,130,424 4,303,228 
IIR 2.825, ss icccce asta poate 2,116,152 2,266,861 2,668,815 
TI oe oc iissemncoveriv tatenaeet es 750,313 718,972 594,451 
I, ices oo coscsoece-S cisco ae es 69,709 69,924 85,086 
_ BEERS UNSERE pare ze sea menos 1,087,467 1,121,824 1,243,436 
Se ee nr 597,623 536,925 
LE | ee eee 

eee enemies reer: <r ievr 8,962,568 8,905,628 9,431,941 





Source—U. S. Census. 


nyone who might have thought 

that fiberboard demand would 

decline when the peak military 
requirements eased off is experienc- 
ing a real surprise. 

For as _ paperboard, building 
board and other like mills went into 
the month of April, their production 
was running substantially ahead of 
1946— and 1946 was an all-time 
recordbreaking year for the indus- 
try. However, frozen food and food 
packaging was expected to show a 
slight decline in 1947. Details on 
this are given later in this article. 

U. S. Census Bureau figures 
showed production of 9,431,941 tons 
of all kinds of board in 1946, which 
easily beat the 1944 record of 8,962,- 
568, and went over the nine-million 
mark for the first time in history. 

There were new records set for 
container board, for folding box, for 
cardboard, for building board. A 
decline in recent years in set-up 
boxboard continued, but this was 
more than offset by the biggest in- 
crease of all categories in folding 
boxboard, over 400,000 tons. 

The National Paperboard Assoc- 
iation, reporting on information 
from its members which give, per- 
haps, a more exact appraisal if its 
own class of mills, showed new totals 
for 1946 somewhat less in each cat- 
egory than the U. S. figures. But in 
every case the association data were 
in line with the government figures, 
albeit somewhat behind them. In 
comparison with their own previous 
data, the Association showed new 
all-time records in all categories 
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except set-up box, but the upsurge 
in folding box more than made up 
for that decline. 

The government’s figures are 
shown in a table on this page. As 
for the National Paperboard Assoc- 
iation, their totals went over the 
eight-million mark for the first time 
and for the sixth year in a row 
surpassed 7,000,000 tons, and con- 
tinued to run about 50% above the 
pre-war levels, as for example, 4,- 
938,000 tons in 1938. The association 
grand total for 1946 was 8,449,800 
tons which compared with the 1944 
record of 7,922,900 and pushed 1941’s 
7,891,000 tons into third place. 

The association figures for 1946 
also showed new records of 4,311,- 
700 tons for container board and 
2,309,500 tons for folding boxboard. 
The set-up boxboard production, 
according to the association, has 
been declining for five years from 
the high of 731,500 tons in 1941 to 
445,700 tons in 1946. But with nearly 
a 500,000 increase in folding box- 
board, the total boxboard output hit 
a new high of 4,138,100 tons. In liner 
board, jute showed the big increase 
with kraft cylinder declining and 
kraft Fourdrinier off the 1944 re- 
cord but climbing again. In corru- 
gating materials, the kraft type has 
been dropping but straw and bogus 
types have increased more. A de- 
cline is shown in chipboard. 

In a summary, the association 
showed kraft grades in the board 
field at 1,859,900 tons as compared 
with the jute class of products at 
6,589,900. The kraft products were 
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ALL-TIME RECORD 
DUE THIS YEAR— 
BUT FOOD PACKS 
DECLINE SLIGHTLY 


slightly off records for 1941 and 1942 
but the other types were a half 
million above any previous year and 
more than a million above 1941 and 
1942 years. It seemed to indicate 
that the big kraft production in- 
crease is going into higher market 
value paper products, while other 
fiberous materials are finding use 
in paperboard. 

It was pretty certain as this issue 
went to press that another record 
year for paperboard is in the making 
in 1947. U. S. production as the in- 
dustry entered April had risen to a 
pace of 180,000 tons a week, nearly 
8% over the corresponding 1946 
period. 

The tremendous expansion under- 
way in building boards opens up a 
great field of utilization for former 
wood waste and companies such as 
Simpson Logging Co., one of big 
operators on the West Coast, have 
become distinguished additions to 
the pulp and paper industry of the 
North American continent. The ex- 
piration of the Masonite patents in 
1944 has been a stimulant to active 
interest in the production of hard- 
boards and, meanwhile, much 
greater use of softboard for building 
and insulation has been encouraged. 
The fuel oil rationing of war years 
made the general public acutely 
aware of the value of these products. 


Small Decline in 1947 
In Food Packs of U. S. 


Despite a slowdown in gen- 
eral food purchases in the winter of 
1946, the U. S. food processing in- 
dustries will require a heavy ton- 
nage of paperboard and other paper 
products to handle their 1947 packs, 
according to present indications. 

In the canning field, the current 
season should see curtailment in the 
output of some products, which will 
be reflected in a minor decline in 
the demand for can labels and fiber 
shipping cases. The 1947 pack of 
all major canned foods is expected 
to approximate 550 million cases, 
which compares with 1945 and 1946 
packs as follows: 
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PAPERBOARD MILL CENSUS 















Tons 
CONTATNER BOARDS 
GRADES 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 | 
LINERS 
Jute 1,047,600] 674,900] 794,300] 796,400/1,074,300| 6820,800|1,089,100|1,167,300/1,185,800|1, 262,900 


Kraft Cylinder 290,800} 238,900} 279,800] 246,200] 285,300] 276,700} 152,300] 93,200] 97,100) - 144,500 
Kraft Fourdrinier | 461,600] 638,200] 803,800] 923,300|1,201, 300 1,174, 700 |1,252, 900 |1,340,400|1,308,000|1,311,400 
Total Kraft 752,400] “877,100 |1,083,600]1,169,500|1, 486,600 11,451,400 |1,405, 200 |1,433,600/1,405,100/1,455, 906) 
TOTAL LINERS 1,800,000 |1,552,000]1,877,900]1, 965, 900 |2,560,900|2,272,200|2,494, 300 |2,600,900|2, 590,900] 2,718,800 





CORRUGATING MATERIALS 






























































Straw, Bogus, Etc. 589,100} 461,400] 574,900] 611,400} 806,400] 662,800} 870,800] 969,600] 956,900/1,088,600 
Kraft _148, 400} 212,100] 263,000] 292,000) 326,200! 269,300) 157,600} 120,400} 154,600) 174,100 
TOTAL CORR. MATERIALS| 737,500| 673,500] 837,900] 903,400/1,132,600} 932,100/1,028,400|1,090,000/1,111,500) 1,262,700 
CHIP : 

Corrugating 96,200} 76,500} 75,900! 75,500] 77,900} 72,200} 83,800| 96,800} 83,000] 114,200 
Solid Fibre 246,800 em 208, 600| _ 202,800] 273,000} 330,800} 333,500) 338,100) 314,200, 216,000 
TOTAL CHIP 343,000} 254,300] 284,500} 278,300) 350,900) 403,000} 417,300) 434,900} 397,200) 330,200 

* * A * zk 
TOTAL 2,880, 500/2,479,800; 3,000, 300| 3,147,600] 4,044 ,400| 3,607, 300| 3,948,000) 4,125,800} 4,099,600} 4,311,700) 
BOABOA RDS 
Folding Box 1,237,800 1,162,400|1, 385,100) 1,413,100 1,749, 300] 1,560,500] 1,737, 500| 1,782,500] 1,868, 300! 2,309, 500 
Set-Up Box __ 570,000} 516,300; 585,700; 613,200) _ 731,500} 615,900} 599,600} 543,200} 510,800} 445,700 
Total 1,807 ,800[1, 681 , 200/12 , 970,800; 2,026, 300] 2, 480,800] 2,176, 400] 2,337,100! 2,325,700! 2,379,100 2,755,200 
Other 867,200} _777,500| 976,400! 1,144,,200| 1,3 65,800|1,363,000|1,352, 400] 1,474,100! 1,404 ,000| 1,382,900 
TOTAL 2,675,000} 2,458,700; 2,947, 200] 3,170,500! 3,846,600] 3,539,400! 3,689, 500| 3,799,800} 3, 783, 100|"4 ,148, 100} 
SUMMARY 

JUTE,Liner,Corr.,Chip i | | | 

Boxboard, Etc. 4,576,700) 3,776,800] 4,474 ,000] 4,632, 900| 5,903, 400| 5,220, 4004 5,850,100] 6,109,400] 6,087,100) 6,589,900 
KRAFT, Liner Corr. ,Ett.| 978,600|1,161,700}1,,473,500, 1 ;685,200| 1, 987,600} 1,926,300] 1,779, 400] 1,816,200] 1,795,600] 1,859, 900 
TOTAL ALL GRADES 5, 555,500 | 4,938,500] 5, 947, 500] 6, 318,100} 7,891 ,000] 7,146, 700] 7,629, 500| 7, 925,600] 7,882, 700] 8,449,800 
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U. S. FOOD PACKS 
Million Cases* 


1945 1946 
ia es Ce 19 18 
§ NE eee ees 39 40 
PN Finch css 2 3 
Baby foods ...................... 14 15 
SN oon 33 48 
Non-seasonal vegetables 46 55 
ec 90 73 
ee ee 49 71 
Seasonal vegetables ...... 169 188 
Fruit, vegetables juices 107 112 

OS ee 568 623 





*Standard cases of size commonly 
used for each product. 

In the dried food industry, the 
most significant development of pulp 
and paper firms is the considerable 
swing that is occurring in the di- 
rection of more and better retail 
consumer packages. In the past, at 
least two-thirds of the billion-pound 
U. S. dried fruit pack has gone to 
market in institutional or manufac- 
turing packages of 25 and 30 pounds. 

The 1946 season saw several new- 
comers with automatic carton filling 
and sealing machines, and many 
more now have orders in the hands 
of machinery manufacturers for 
1947 delivery. To a lesser extent, 
the same trend is evident in the two- 
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billion-pound dried vegetable busi- 
ness. 

These moves toward consumer 
packaging are significant, for such 
packs require the same outer fiber 
shipping cases as the bulk produc- 
tion, plus millions of individual car- 
tons. 

The 1947 season is expected to see 
a pack of about 2,000,000 short tons 
of the major dried foods, which com- 
pares with 1945 and 1946 produc- 
tion in the United States as follows: 


DRIED FOODS PACKS 


Thousand Tons 


1945 1946 

Dried fruits .................. 566 516 
Dried beans and peas 950 1,136 
Deied ome .............:. 54 57 
Dried milk, edible ...... 450 429 
Dehydrated vegetables 63 11 
pe ere 2,083 2,149 


The U. S. frozen food industry 
shared with canners and other food 
processors the unpleasant slow-up 
which hit all phases of the food 
business in Nov. 1946, and which 
continued well into 1947. The effect 
on the freezing companies was espe- 
cially severe because their industry 
(a) is a relative newcomer on the 
scene, (b) was greatly expanded by 
the war, (c) in 1946 developed an 
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NATIONAL PAPERBOARD ASSOCIATION 


oversupply of low-grad2 products 
turned out by inexperienced firms, 
and (d) saw its prices forced too 
high by rising costs of raw mate- 
rials, labor and supplies. 

The industry’s expansion is shown 
by the following figures on the in- 
dustry’s output, in millions of 
pounds: 


FROZEN FOOD PRODUCTION 





Million Pounds 
1936-40 1941-45 1946* 
Ave. Ave. 
Fruits, berries.... 138 295 480 
Vegetables .......... 66 208 380 
Pourtry”* .......... 101 138 318 
i 178 364 400 
mente 20.2 294 334 259 
ee aes ea 183 258 280 
Precooked foods ...... 8 45 
TOTALS ......... 960 1,605 2,162 
*Preliminary data. **Year - end 


stocks, since no pack figures are 
available. 

At the industry’s annual conven- 
tion, held in San Francisco in March, 
1947, packers and distributors took 
cognizance of their difficulties, and 
made plans to overcome them. In- 
dications are that the 1947 pack will 
drop back to about 1,500,000,000 
pounds. 
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roduction and _ consumption 
Precora of pulp on the North 

American continent in 1946 
smashed all previous records in the 
history of the industry. But even 
that wasn’t enough, with an even 
higher demand and a sharp decline 
in overseas shipments. 

Production of pulp in the United 
States and Canada combined in 
1946 was virtually 17,000,000 tons. 
It was not quite a record in the U. 
S. itself, where 10,606,000 tons were 
produced, just under the record of 
1942 (10,783,000 tons) but almost a 
half million above 1945 and 1944. 
But the record for the continent for 
all time was achieved because Can- 
ada made nearly 6,400,000 tons, vir- 
tually a million tons more than it 
had manufactured in any year since 
1941, when its total was 5,720,000. 


Washington First, Maine Second 


Washington State continued 
to lead the parade of the 48 states 
as the biggest producer of wood 
pulp in the Union. Its total of 1,- 
332,940 tons was comfortably ahead 
of Maine, No. 2 pulp state, which 
produced 1,185,232 tons. No other 
states passed the million mark, al- 
though Louisiana was close with 
989,366. and Wisconsin was fourth 
with 889,139 tons. 

This is the same way these four 
leading states ranked in 1944 and 
1945 but there was some uncertain- 
ty as to the state which could claim 
fifth place. This was because the 
Department of Commerce lumps the 
totals for the two Carolinas—North 
and South—at 923,926, while Flori- 
da with 694,594 and New York with 


555,847 tons were next. 

All these states showed increases 
over their 1945 production figures. 
In 1945, Washington led the field 
with an output of 1,265,436 tons. 
Maine was second with 1,097,939 
tons. Louisiana was third with 949,- 


17,000,000 TONS 
ARE PRODUCED BY 
U.S. AND CANADA: 
FUTURE PROSPECTS 





221 tons. Wisconsin was fourth with 
875,408 tons. The two Carolinas 
combined ranked next with 880,219 
tons. In that year, too, all these 
states, except the Carolinas, showed 
slight increases over 1944, but the 
latter dropped off rather sharply 


WASHINGTON LEADS STATES; MAINE, SECOND; 
LOUISIANA RANKS THIRD; WISCONSIN IN FOURTH 
U. S. Production of Wood Pulp by States and Regions in Tons 


United Gintes total ................................. 
New England States —.............. 


Maine 


Washington 
Oregon 


I Pr as 


New Hampshire ....................... 
eS ree 
Massachusetts and Rhode Is..... 
Middle Atlantic States —................. 
ES ee 
ae 
| ee 
East and West North Central States 
Ohio, Illinois and Iowa........... 
ES EEE nee oa 
NINN oo obra ces cxcactenaseuste 
a 
South Atlantic States 2.000200... 
Maryland and Virginia ........... 
North and South Carolina..... 
A eee ee 
ee ee 
East South Central States............... 
Tennessee and Alabama ....... 
| RES ee ene Senn 
West South Central States............. 
SE ONS ere 
Arkansas and Texas ............... 
Pacific Coast States ......................... 


REGIONAL PERCENTAGES OF UNITED STATES WOOD PULP PRODUCTION 
Total and by Grades in 1944, 1945 and 1946 





——Sulphite—— ———Sulphate—— _——Groundwood—> 





1944 1945 1946 
10,108,443 10,167,200 10,606,527 
1.277826  1.333,581 «1,422,096 
1,043,209  1,097.9389 1.185.232 
179,129 182.964 177,434 
20,508 17,653 
34.980 35,025 59,450 
811.379 812,116 891,145 
497252 497.314 555,847 
46,158 52.304 62.700 
267.969 262.498 272.598 
1,475,637 1,494,056 —=«:1,516,528 
72.396 79,505 88,911 
206,754 201.811 219.873 
857,986 875,408 889,139 
338.501 337 332 318,605 
_ 2,644,854 2,597,873 —«2,688,340 
657,312 612.085 647.172 
917,112 880.219 923,926 
415,282 416,205 422.648 
655,148 689,364 694.594 
883,777 934.076 919,293 
430,663 456,877 455,837 
453,114 477.199 463,456 
1346254 1357123 1,415,777 
_. 929,313 949.221 989.366 
416,941 407,902 426,411 
1,668,716 1,638,375 _—«:1,753,348 
1256374 1.265.436 «1,332,940 
a 406,716 
= | 412,342 372,939 ny 
Soda’ in Total 
1944 1945 1946 1944 1945 1946 
28 29 30 13 14 14 
34 34 33 8 8 8 
10** 11* 12* 14.5 14 14 
28 26 25 47 47 46.5 
** 5 * 17.35 17 1 i 





Region 1944 1945 1946 1944 1945 1946 1944 1945 1946 
New England _....._21 22 21.5 . 1* 1 36 35 35.5 
Middle Atlantic _ 12 11 11 7 23° 1.5 16 15 15.5 
Lake States 25 26 24.5 7 5* 6 26 24 22 
| yi ee 4 a os 82 82 82.5 5 10 10 
West Coast __ idea 37 39 9 9.5 9 17 16 17 

Total - ae 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 


100 100 100 100 100 100 





*Data combined with that of another region to avoid disclosing one company’s data. 


Source: United States Pulp Producers Ass 


in. 
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Legend 
States producing wood pulp: 
& Over 1,000,000 tons 
BSS 500,001 - 1,000,000 tons 
NY 250,000- 500,000 tons 


‘44 Under 250,000 tons 


WOOD PULP PRODUCTION BY STATES 


1946 


ral 












































THIS IS A REVISION OF A U. S. PULP PRODUCTION MAP FOR 1945 ORIGINALLY PREPARED BY AMERICAN PAPER 
AND PULP ASSOCIATION. IN REVISING IT FOR 1946, IT WAS NECESSARY TO MAKE ONLY ONE CHANGE. NEW 
YORK MOVED UP ONE CATEGORY TO JOIN STATES PRODUCING 500,000 TO 1,000,000 TONS. 


from its total of that year. 

Comparing 1945 totals with 1943 
figures (see 1946 North American 
Review Number of Putp & PAPER 
InpustrY), Washington’s total was 
more than 112,000 tons above that 
state’s production in 1943. Maine, 
on the other hand, showed a very 
slight decline of about 5,000 tons. 
Leuisiana’s 1945 total was more than 
80,000 tons over that of 1943. The 
Carolinas were almost back to their 
1943 level. 

There will be noted that there is 
a slight discrepancy between the 
pulp figures for the United States 
developed by the Department of 
Commerce and those by the U. S. 
Pulp Producers Association—for in- 
stance, total U. S. production was 
reported as 10,606,527 tons by the 
government and 10,605,225 tons by 
the association. In all tables in this 
section, listed sources should be 
noted to explain any discrepancies. 


Highly interesting are the govern- 
ment’s figures showing how differ- 
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ent states compared in production of 
different grades and types of pulp 
during 1946. Washington and Ore- 
gon, for instance, were lumped to- 
gether as top producer of bleached 
sulfite—637,328 tons and Wisconsin 
was second, 346,757 (which un- 
doubtedly exceeded Oregon alone). 
In unbleached sulfite, Washington 
led with 193,775 tons, more than all 
New England and more than. the 
Lake States, too. 


In bleached sulfate pulps, five 
Southern states and Washington 
were grouped together as the lead- 
er but in unbleached sulfate there 
was no doubt which state was 
“champion”—Louisiana, with 708,- 
400 tons, far above any other. 


Here are the Department of Com- 
merce statistics (the grouping of the 
states is their’s, in some cases per- 
haps to avoid disclosing output of 
individual mills, as for example, 
Florida’s only sulfite mill—Ray- 
onier): 
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Bleached Sulfite Pulp (Tons) 


1946 1945 

U.S: total -.....< 1,692,077 1,543,762 
WRGING se 193,132 168,665 
New Hamp 

[ee 162,588 167,049 
N. Y. and Penn. 168,233 158,164 
Michigan ............ 66,261 64,662 
Wisconsin .......... 346,757 319,048 
Minnesota, N. C., 

ae 117,778 116,522 
Wash., Oregon 637,328 549,652 


Unbleached Sulfite (Tons) 


U.S: "Pome... 784,391 815,969 
New England... 174,437 175,774 
N. Y.-Penn. ...... 107,409 105,370 
Mich.-Minnesota 46,394 55,605 
Wisconsin .......... 126,466 145,931 
Washington ...... 193,775 207,128 
Oregon’ ............ 135,910 126,161 
Bleached Sulfate (Tons) 
U.S. Tote... 759,137 705,104 
Penn.-Mich.-Wis. 

WR 2 103,085 103,856 
South Atlantic.. 272,397 240,675 
Ala.-Miss.-Ark. 

La.-Tex.-Wash. 383,655 360,573 
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Semibleached Sulfate (Tons) 


U. S. WOOD PULP PRODUCTION BY REGIONS — 1946 






































1946 1945 All Grades except defibrated, exploded and asplund fibre. 
 & Teea......... 152,337 148,540 (Tons of 2,000 pounds) 
— ae 33,010 29,247 New Eng. Mid. Atl. Lake Pacific South Total 
Virginia, N. C a ee 534,185 275,449 608,381 961,676 92,828 2,472,519 
a 68,937 78,571 Bleached ...... 357,316 168,159 435,634 632,649 92,828 1,686,586 
Ark,-Tex.-Wash. Unbleached.. 176,869 107,290 172,747 329,027 0 785,933 
Oregon. ............ 50,390 40,722 Sulfate: ............ 45,022* 124511* 231,563* 399,222 3,786,445 4,586,763 
Bleached .... 0 124,511* ” 71,360 708,099 903,970 
pee ped ae Unbleached... 45,022" * 231,563 327,862 3,708,346 3,682,793 
Maine, N. Y., aaa 143,358 158,459 54,696* * 119,946 476,454 
Nea 119,976 96,342  Semichemical.. 0 0 46,992* * 307,310 354,302 
Wis.-Minn. ........ 161,767 180,869 Screenings & 
Virginia ........... 326,615 320,377 Off Quality. 28,182 10,012 24,736 22,033 119,946 204,909 
N. and S. Caro- Groundwood.... 643,091 279,265 398,322 312,028 178,894 1,811,600 
oe we 665,300 609,215 Tora ...... 1,393,838 847,696 1,364,690 1,694,959 4,605,364 9,906,547 
Georgia-Florida 881,661 866,770 *Data combined with that of another region to avoid disclosing one company’s data. a 
Alabama-Miss. 261,604 261,269 Source: As reported to U. S. Pulp Producers Association by 96% of the industry and estimated 
Louisiana .......... 708,400 691,306 for 4%. 
Ark.-Texas ........ 232,668 229,917 
Wash.-Oregon .. 327,866 362,166 U. S. WOOD PULP PRODUCTION BY REGIONS — 1945 
Soda Pulp (Tons) All Grades except defibrated, exploded and d fibre. 
U. S. Total ........ 166,896 429,757 y le 
iiniiiliens 143351 127726 ewEng. Mid. Atl. Lake __ Pacific South Total — 
— ta 73,449 68971  ‘Sulphite .......... 512,002 263,334 =607,247 += 877,837 +=: 97,399 2,357,819 
Pennsylvania. 76275 65668 Bleached ..... 336,624 157,490 403,030 544,543 97,399 1,539,086 
Ohie-Btien.. Unbleached. 175,378 105,844 204,217 333,294 0 818,733 
Tenn.-N. C.- Sulphate ........ 40,582" 118,191" 240,126" 426,174 3,652,263 4,477,282 
Va.-Tex.-Wash. 173,821 167,392 Bleached. .... 0 118,191* “ 64,280 655,788 838,259 
Unbleached.. 40,528* * 240,126 361,894 2,996,475 3,639,023 
Groundwood (Tons) | {poesia 127,872 148,733 —_50,195* * 116,436 443,236 
U. S. Total ...... 1,811,622 1,696,184 Semichemical.. 0 * 27,129* * 297,447 324,576 
ee 615,560 576,611 Screenings & 
Mow Hamp.- Off Quality. 25,222 8,193 20,208 24,411 «116,490 194,524 
Vormemt 33,236 25,296 = Groundwood.... 601,217 251,700 404,208 += 263,367 «176,959 1,697,451 
N. Y.-Penn. -.... 281,879 246,888 ne 1,306,841 790,151 1,349,113 1,591,789 4,456,994 9,494,888 
Mich.-Min- *Data combined with that of another region to avoid disclosing one company’s data. 
nesota ............ 181,550 199,071 Source: As reported to the U. S. Pulp Producers Association, and estimated for 1% 
Wisconsin .......... ‘209,269 204,444 of total production. 
TOTAL UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF WOOD PULP 
By Grades — 1925-1946 
(Tons of 2000 pounds) 
Unbleached _—_ Bleached Total 
Year Total Sulphite Sulphite Sulphate Groundwood Soda_ All Other 
0 ee 3,962,217 790,510 612,576 409,768 1,612,019 472,647 64,697 
0 RE ae een 4,394,766 911,729 646,466 519,960 1,764,248 496,920 55,463 
Seer 4,313,403 872,411 680,288 603,253 1,610,409 487,478 59,564 
RE eee 4,510,800 836,751 722,107 774,225 1,610,988 488,641 78,088 
FEE ee eae ae 4,862,885 848,754 839,953 910,888 1,637,653 520,729 104,908 
SE siascsiciiessthiidiabonidhamiadaled 4,630,308 815,897 751,166 949,513 1,560,221 474,230 79,281 
wet .... 4,409,344 675,859 740,812 1,034,291 1,449,240 374,054 135,088 
a a la 3,760,267 548,702 596,937 1,028,846 1,203,044 290,703 92,035 
1933 4,276,204 601,102 726,473 1,259,351 1,197,553 457,790 33,935 
ERS 4,281,428 599,905 806,612 1,240,967 1,253,398 477,089 35,457 
1935 5,032,299 634,947 944,620 1,467,749 1,355,819 485,162 144,002 
aa 693,903 1,127,039 1,794,734 1,475,620 557,695 46,228 
a 791,575 11,348,669 2,139,087 1,600,667 507,548 326,030 
a 5,933,560 601,855 71,004,621 2,443,057 1,333,308 395,307 155,418 
oe 6,993,000 729,000 1,217,000 2,963,000 1,445,000 442,000 198,000 
1940 __. __ 8,960,000 996,000 1,612,000 3,748,000 1,579,000 532,000 493,000 
1941 _. - 10,375,000 1,216,000 1,703,000 4,527,000 2,152,000 480,000 663,000 
1942 - 10,783,000 1,213,000 1,717,000 4,738,000 1,756,000 462,000 897,000 
1943 _ 9,680,000 883,000 1,553,000 4,236,000 1,638,000 419,000 951,000 
1944 - 10,108,000 863,000 1,523,000 4,549,000 1,639,000 413,000 1,122,000 
1945 10,165,000 816,000 1,542,000 4,469,000 1,697,000 430,000 1,210,000 
1946 10,606,527 784,437 1,692,077 4,597,331 1,811,622 466,896 1,254,210 





Source: Bureau of the Census. 
1925 through 1939, data on “‘defibrated, etc.” included in “Groundwood” and thereafter in “All Other.” 
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Va.-F la.-Ala.- 1946 1945 Oliver M. Porter, executive direc- are his figures for 1946 and his pre- 


Miss.-La.-Tex. 178,042 180,335 tor of the U. 4 Pulp Producers’ As- diction for 1947: 
=. Wash.-Oregon .. 312,086 263,539 







































































al sociation, Boon a 19.2% in- U. S. PULP IMPORTS 
519 Asplund Fiber and Similar Grades a re aes mie 1946—Tons—1947 
. but he hedged by saying increased From Canada... 1.234.218 1,300,000 
1,586 nS. Total. ....... 761,544 690,675 ; --- 1,404, 300, 
: : world demand for pulp and in- From Sweden.... 445,124 650,000 
933 Maine-R. I.- ¢ ; : 
763 N. Y.-Penn. . 69,756 57,549 creased conversion of pulp in Scan- From Finland... 115,220 165,000 
970 New Jersey ...... 62,700 52,304 dinavia may reduce this figure. Here From Norway.... None. 25,000 
~ 1g aaa U. S. CONSUMPTION OF MARKET AND NON-MARKET PULP IN 1946 
454 Sa 134,466 120,469 (By Paper and Paperboard Industry) 
302 Alabama-Miss. 370,905 393,161 _ —s 
Calif. -La.-Va.- , Non-Market Market 
909 Fla.-Ga.-Md. 123,717 _—«67,192 Pulp Pulp 
600 Non-Market Market .. as % of 
547 Screenings—Miscellaneous Total Pulp __Pulp Total Consumption 
Bia U. S. Total ........ 492,666 518,978 Bleached Sulfite ......... 1,681,570 972,725 708,845 58% 42% 
rated ee 17,791 16,780 Unbleached Sulfite ..... 1,464,008 684,197 779,811 = 47% = 53% 
New Hamp.- Bleached Sulfate ........ 837,130 719,009 118,121 86% 14% 
) ae 8,278 8,317 Semibleached Sulfate. 185,188 164,997 20,211 89% 11% 
N. Y.-Penn. ...... 9,289 10,242 Unbleached Sulfate ... 4,125,886 3,595,402 530,484 87% 13% 
Michigan-Iowa .. 3,294 5,672 Pe eke! iret ose Ee 488,759 387,185 101,574 79% 21% 
= Wis.-Minn. ........ 27,670 20,139 Groundwood. ................ 2,037,295 1,823,911 213,384 89144% 10%2% 
L ee ae: 371,883 411,382 A Other 2... 22: 1,268,664 1,205,297 63,367 95% 5% 
819 Washington ...... 10,998 14,343 Tota, All Grades 12,088,500 9,552,703 2,535,797 79% 21% 
086 Oregon ...........;.. 43,463 32,103 Source: Dept. of Commerce. 
733 
282 PROPORTION OF UNITED STATES MARKET FOR PULP SUPPLIED BY AMERICAN PULP 
- MILLS AND FOREIGN PULP MILLS—1939-1944-1945-1946 
023 Tons—2,000 Lbs. 
236 s 6 
$ Ov fy 
" qwis zg weiz OE) ORETE 35 Ye Bes 
os 2m Layo ont aes £ Sen t 3H E- o 
524 TOTALS 33 & see 355 ) SE 328 ) SE 328 ge 
By Grades. 249 f= | 2A) EE | YN we E= | avYce £5 | 
451 eT AD» a8 =D » a <8 “De a5 22 ae 
B88 a ot Boe 2 'o% Ses et =e& 32.8 323 
= aaa asd aaas acd eaass Fae eaas acd 
1% i 1939 ~~ - 1944 —~  ———1945——__, -——_ 1946 —____, 
Total—All Grades 1,049,753 2,035,249 1,500,000 1,072,000 1,455,667 1,754,065 1,294,794 1,794,562 
Total—Sulphite 685,774 1,135,302 946,635 712,000 945,150 1,045,753 930,601 1,043,617 
Bleached Sulphite —___. 464,296 474,109 752,713 321,000 738,461 388,456 777,709 425,028 
Rayon, Special Chemical. 106,760 88,052 420,921 135,000 346,541 146,032 289,809 202,375 
"| Other " 319,687 386,057 331,792 186,000 391,920 242,424 487,900 222,653 
; Unbleached Sulphite ____.. 219,012 661,193 193,922 391,000 206,689 657,297 152,892 618,589 
. Total—Sulphate 143,614 654,419 378,223 146,000 344,064 452,428 177,290 477,603 
7 Bleached Sulphate __.. 77,786 108,252 99,637 59,000 113,485 91,996 47,929 79,697 
3 Unbleached Sulphate __.__. 65,793 546,167 278,586 87,000 230,579 360,432 129,361 397,906 
4 Total Groundwood ___.... 30,194 227,432 50,015 168,000 52,779 222,710 55,310 239,436 
8 Le 86,591 8,952 96,843 16,000 83,398 21,137 85,891 19,740 
B Total Semi-Chemical 701 Oo US Gee Bee, oe ee: 
1 Total—Miscellaneous, Dam- 
; aged and Off-Quality___.. 16,189 192 27,958 30,000 30,276 12,017 45,702 14,166 
5 “Pulp Produced by U. S. Mills for Sale in Domestic Market” includes that part of the stocks on hand at the end of the year intended for future 
p to d i uyers. 
) Source: United States Pulp Producers Association. Figures exclusive of defibrated and exploded wood pulp and asplund fiber. 
y 
: SUMMARY FOR 1946* OF UNITED STATES WOOD PULP PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS and STOCKS 
(Tons of 2,000 Ibs., air dry weight) : 
——Shipments——\ __-— Stocks on Hand**— 
Domestic End of Period 
) Production Used** Market Export 12/31/46 1/1/46 
| Total All Grades* 1946 ... 9,906,547 8,591,195 1,280,648 35,206 70,693 71,195 
Total Bleached Sulphite i 2 PRS SE6 889,826 778,051 15,488 20,326 17,105 
| Total Unbleached Sulphite______»____ 785,933 617,198 152,316 16,367 9,513 9,461 
: Total Bleached Sulphate... 903,970 852,483 47,855 795 6,836 3,999 
Total Unbleached Sulphate nae 3,682,793 3,552,916 129,387 2,162 7.280 8,894 
pe ~ Ailiieteae Se bie, 8) pS DRG I Se 476,454 390,495 85,804 0 2,088 1,933 
Semichemical/Other Y Sci oeeeeteoaeaeecacekiua . 354,299 0 0 140 137 
woe hE rrr i errr ae See 1,811,600 1,759,669 55,515 0 22,897 26,481 
Screenings and nS nee een 204,909 174,309 31,720 394 1,671 3,185 
*All grades of wood pulp except defibrated and exploded. 
**Covers only pulp manufactured by producing mills or transferred to their subsidiaries. Does not include purchased pulp. 
. Source: As reported to the United States Pulp Producers Assn. by companies producing 96% of total U. S. production and estimated for 4%. 
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These are the only possible out- 
side sources of pulp for U. S. mills 
for sometime to come. No pulp can 
be produced in Alaska in less than 
two years, even if necessary timber 
surveys and building began now, 
and when a mill is built its product 
may be entirely converted to paper 
in Alaska. Russia is hardly a pro- 
spective pulp source for U. S. mills. 
There are no other important pulp- 
wood areas. 

Reports from Sweden say that the 
forests have been overcut in the 
northern sections of the country, 
partly because of the serious fuel 
shortages, and that the Swedish 
Forest Service has already taken 
action toward a sharp restriction of 
timber production for many years 
in the future. These reports, ema- 
nating from government sources, 
may be considered with some re- 
servation, but to a certain extent 
they probably are true. 





NINE PAGES of interesting tables and 
charts on Pulp Production, Pulpmak- 
ing Capacities, Pulp Imports and Ex- 
port and Pulp Prices complete this 
section. Please turn to the following 
pages for these features. 











SOURCES OF U. S. WOOD PULP 
IMPORTS IN PERCENTAGES 





tons, which includes entries re- U.S. IMPORTS OF OVERSEAS WOOD 
ceived here in 1946 but shipped from PULP—JAN. 4 THROUGH 


DEC. 26, 1946 


Sweden in 1945. 











SWEDISH PULP EXPORTS TO U.S. Quantity Value* 
— In Tons — Short Tons Dollars 
1946 1945 Groundwo0d  .........-.ec0.-+ 27,561 1,341,961 
Groundwood ...................— 8,777 27,933 Sulfite, unbleached ...... 189,585 12,981,498 
Bleached sulfite ........ uu 23,315 56,496 | Sulfite, rayon and 
Unbleached sulfite ...... 151,261 283,959 Special nae annem 10,838 1,069,629 
Bleached sulfate ...._.. 22,772 28,070 Sulfite, other bleached 28,484 2,308,558 
Unbleached sulfate 168,704 274,429 Sulfate, unbleached .... 254,796 16,547,620 
Sulfate, bleached .......... 22,519 1,924,245 
ee 374,829 670,887 
Source: Swedish trade journal for 1946, U. 8. Total nneeeeceneeseeceeneen 533,783 36,173,511 
Dept. of Commerce for 1945. The 1946 figure ~—_ 
for amount of pulp which arrived in U. S. is Source: Data supplied by the Bureau of the 
somewhat larger than the amount shipped from Census. *Value is usually foreign or export 


Sweden bound for U. S. in that year. 


SWEDEN’S PULP EXPORTS 


(In short tons) 


value in principal market of exporting country. 





| 
| 


—To All Countries— 

1945 1944 

Mechanical, wet ...........................-.. 260,118 1,067 
Mechanical, dry .............. 53,936 9,523 
Sulfite pulp, bleached... 262,146 156,340 
Sulfite pulp unbleached, wet........ 43,987 2,720 
Sulfite pulp unbleached, dry........... 527,090 47,067 
Sulfate pulp bleached .................... 43,273 13,088 


Sulfate pulp unbleached, wet........ 31,078 10,346 
Sulfate pulp unbleached, dry Rots 505,066 60,543 





| 


ToU.S. 
1945 


27,933 
56,496 
283,959 
28,070 
274,429 


% to 
U.S. 
1945 


8% 
21% 


48% 
65% 


51% 





Source: Total exports from Svensk Pappers Tidning; U. S. shipments (none arrived 


until June 25, 1945) from U. S. Dept. of Commerce (to Jan. 3, 1946 


D. 


SWEDISH WOOD PULP IMPORTS BY JU. S. (1931-39) 


(Source: Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the U. $.—Monthly and Annual) 























Average Average Average 
From From 1931-1935 1936-1939 1931-1939 
Year Sweden Canada Other By Months Tons Index Tons Index Tons Index 
1939 ...........u 43% 31% 26% JAMAL eee ecceeeennnencnnee 106,472 163.00 98,052 123.03 102,729 143.26 
1940 ........... 23% 68% 9% February 68,227 104.45 74,594 93.60 71,057 99.09 
1941-44 ....... 100% nil iia uZincvicadannach 30,083 46.06 44, 55.27 36,287 50.60 
VAS rere 387% 62% nil aE SaRDe 13,643 20.89 16,662 20.91 14984 20.90 
WMG ne 25% 69% We Se ee ee 38,030 58.22 70,081 87.94 52,275 72.90 
iain hie ER ei 59,668 91.35 100,151 125.67 77,660 108.30 
caging teeta iE 64,081 98.11 87,203 109.42 74,358 103.69 
On the basis of data from a Swed- San. -. acto cessscsaciege apeesinced 68,155 — — oo a a 
i 4 PER een nea erat 69,306 10 r 4 3 é 
_ teade journal, Sweden exported 9S 82,026 125.58 86,638 108.71 84,076 117.25 
o the world 1,858,927 short tons of November ” 93563 143.24 104802 13151 98,558 137.44 
wood pulp in 1946. Of this amount, = December een 90,572 138.66 96,975 121.68 93,418 130.28 
374,829 short tons or 20 per cent ; eee eee 783,826 100. 956,331 100. 860,494 100. 
were listed as exported to the - ee ae 
i 50 A q x x 
United States. These exports are rowed 19684 bo “4g19 (GIST 
not to be compared with entries of 102.85 264333 110.56 299450 106.66 
pulp into the United States for 135.83 288,415 120.63 276,052 128.32 
1946 which amounted to 433,000 100, 956,331 100. 860,494 100. 
FINLAND’S EXPORTS OF CHEMICAL PULP 
(In short tons, dry weight) 
—1946— —1945— —1944— 
Sulfite Sulfate Sulfite Sulfate Sulfite Sulfate 
tons tons tons tons tons tons 
soa acai ree ene coins Wmeetaee | 6 Tw aly eect 106,050 67,365 6,735 7,986 
Se eee ee Sor See ee eres es oe 39,358 eeeee-——“‘ lt CC lee 
I otal ts Sn AL ot: Merle ate tend meme CR Sg A os 4,980 oe «~-4gec - ae 
Seer. eet oe ame ee Ae ee lO ts Bee 3,423 1,872 
I oie i Ei adic eee ia ee mates 9 pees = cache, «= (it tab 1,070 174 
NR tc Nae i wie (hie ki |. ileal 62,468 40,699 
I oR Leet sas | ae 0) ASB 7,320 9,749 18,624 13,613 
I 00 tad ale) on ee ee yy Et ge 753 pase yee. Oe 
ht A SE a 1,239 1,922 7,152 3,891 
ace eS a 223,287 199,459 159,700 104,458 100,072 68,835 





Source: Finnish Paper & Timber Journal. 
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These tables were issued by U. S. Pulp Producers Association. All figures are in short tons. U. S. government 
figures are used for production and consumption of major grades and for imports, exports, (except for 1944 and 
two months for 1945 and Dec. 1946) and inventories. The association compiled capacity data and domestic ship- 
ments from its own reports. It also incorporated its own production and consumption and inventory estimates 


for dissolving and semi-chemical (non-paper) grades. 


TOTAL WOOD PULP 
*45~’46% 


1944 1945 1946 Change 
Capacity 11,800,000 11,994,059 12,127,164 + 1 
Consumption ....11,066,204 11,365,412 12,560,500 + 10% 
New Supply ...... 10,961,654 11,785,268 12,360,028 + 5 
Production ........ 10,108,443 10,167,200 10,605,225 + 4 


more .....:-.-.. 1,071,623 1,754,065 1,794,562 + 2 
Shipments .......... 1,713,427 1,587,069 1,334,911 — 16 
Export ........ 218,412 135,997 39,759 — 71 
Domestic .... 1,495,015 1,451,072 1,295,152 — 11 
S|): oo 427,000 333,000 750,000 +125 
Inv. 12/31 ........... 333,000 750,000 550,000 — 27 
Inv. Change ...... —94,000 +417,000 —200,000 


TOTAL CHEMICAL PULP 
°45-"46 %o 


1944 1945 1946 Change 
Capacity -.......... 8,907,512 9,049,411 9,160,237 + 1 
Consumption .... 8,558,096 8,754,999 9,721,157 + 11 
New Supply ...... 8,466,312 9,154,439 9,530,485 + 4 


Production ........ 7,795,014 7,763,789 8,021,019 + 3 
havens ........<. 889,710 1,526,647 1,549,225 + 1 
Shipments  ........ 1,662,554 1,533,718 1,264,015 — 18 

Export. ........ 218,412 135,997 39,759 — 71 

Domestic .... 1,444,142 1,397,721 1,224,256 — 12% 
fae, WE ose... 365,000 290,000 689,000 +1374 
Inv. 12/31 .......... 290,000 689,000 492,500 — 29 
Inv. Change ...... —75,000 +299,000 —196,500 


TOTAL MECHANICAL PULP* 
"45-46% 


1944 1945 1946 Change 
Capacity ............ 2,892,488 2,944,648 2,966,927 + 1 
Consumption .... 2,508,108 2,610,413 2,839,343 + 9 
New Supply ...... 2,495,342 2,630,829 2,829,543 + 7% 


Production. ........ 2,313,429 2,403,411 2,584,206 + 7% 
Imports .............. 181,913 227,418 245337 + 8 
Shipments .......... 50,873 53,351 70,896 + 33 

Export ........ 0 0 0 0 

Domestic .... 50,873 53,351 70,896 + 33 
a |) |e 62,000 43,000 61,000 + 42 
Inv. 12/31 ......... 43,000 61,000 57,500 — 6 
Inv. Change ...... —19,000 +18,000  —3,500 





*Includes Groundwood, Defibrated, Exploded and As- 
plund pulp, and mechanical screenings. 


TOTAL SULFITE PULP 
*45-"46 7% 


1944 1945 1946 Change 
Capacity ............ 2,906,740 2,880,195 2,907,724 + 1 


Consumption .... 3,082,590 3,123,108 3,594,578 + 15 
New Supply ...... 3,010,768 3,348,364 3,488,138 + 4 
Production ........ 2,386,149 2,359,731 2,477,236 + 5 
Imports: .............. 720,050 1,045,753 1,043,617 0 
Shipments _ ........ 1,038,471 996,891 963,082 — 3 

Export ........ 95,431 57,120 32,715 — 43 

Domestic .... 943,040 939,771 930,367 — 1 
inv. 1/1 ...... Bite 256,000 196,000 416,000 +112 
Inv. 12/33. .......... 196,000 416,000 282,000 — 32 


Inv. Change ...... —60,000 +220,000 —134,000 


TOTAL BLEACHED SULFITE PULP 


"45-46% 
1944 1945 1946 Change 
Capacity ....... ..... 1,811,368 1,817,850 1,953,912 + 7 


Consumption .... 1,840,624 1,885,780 2,117,570 + 12 


New Supply ...... 1,794,662 1,902,304 2,101,396 + 10 
Production ........ 1,523,221 1,543,762 1,692,053 + 10 
Imports .........:.-.. 320,632 388,456 425,028 + 9 
Shipments .......... 798,507 764,229 793,736 + 4 

Export ........ 49,191 29,914 15,685 — 48 

Domestic .... 749,316 734,315 778,051 + 6 
Inv. 1/1 .............. 184,000 152,000 163,000 + 7 
a —_— 152,000 163,000 147,000 — 10 
Inv. Change ...... —32,000 +11,000 —16,000 


PAPER GRADES OF BLEACHED SULFITE PULP 
"45-46% 
1944 1945 1946 Change 
Consumption .... 1,276,624 1,345,780 1,612,235 + 20 
New Supply ...... 1,243,345 1,413,488 1,609,326 + 14 


Production. ......... 1,093;676 1,187,945 1,393,579 + 17 
Imports ............. 188,131 242,424 222,653 — 8 
Shipments .......... 370,178 401,177 498,252 + 24 

Export ........ 38,462 16881 6,906 — 59 

Domestic .... 331,716 384,296 491,346 + 28 
Inv. 1/1 ............ 46,000 28,000 90,000 +221 
Inv. 12/31 ......... 28,000 90,000 87,000 — 3 
Inv. Change .... —18,000 +62,000 —3,000 


DISSOLVING and SPECIAL CHEMICAL 
GRADES of BLEACHED SULFITE PULP 


"45-46% 

1944 1945 1946 Change 

Consumption .... 564,000 540,000 505,335 — 6% 
New Supply ...... 551,317 488,816 592,070 + 1 
Production ........ 429,545 355,817 298,474 — 16 

Inport ............. 132,501 146,032 202,375 + 38% 
Shipments _ ........ 428.329 363,052 295,484 — 19 
Export ........ 10,729 13,033 8,779 — 33 
Domestic .... 417,600 350,019 286,705 — 18 
i a; on 138,000 124,000 73,000 — 41 
Inv. 12/31 ........... 124,000 73,000 60,000 — 18 

Inv. Change ...... —14,000 —51,000 —13,000 


UNBLEACHED SULFITE PULP 
"45-46% 


1944 1945 1946 Change 
Canacity ...:....... 1,095,372 1,062,345 953,812 — 10 
Consumption .... 1,241,966 1,237,328 1,477,008 + 19 
New Supply ...... 1,216,106 1,446,060 1,386,742 — 4 


Production ........ 862,928 815,969 785,183 — 4 
TOT 2-0 399,418 657,297 618,589 — 6 
Shipments .......... 239,964 232,662 169,346 — 27 

Export ........ 46,240 27,206 17,030 — 37% 

Domestic .... 193,724 205,456 152,316 — 26 
oe): ren 72,000 44.000 253,000 +475 
Inv. 12/91. .«..2:.. 44000 253,000 135,000 — 47 
Inv. Change ...... —28,000 +209,000 —118,000 
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These tables were issued by U. S. Pulp Producers Association. All figures are in short tons. U. S. government 
figures are used for production and consumption of major grades and for imports, exports, (except for 1944 and 


two months of 1945 and Dec. 1946) and inventories. The association compiled capacity data and domestic ship. 
ments from its own reports. It also incorporated its own production and consumption and inventory estimates 


for dissolving and semi-chemical (non-paper) grades. 


TOTAL SULFATE PULP 


45-46% 

1944 1945 1946 Change 
Capacity ............ 5,161,694 5,298,790 5,377,079 + 1 
Consumption .... 4,588,463 4,679,896 5,148,204 + 10 
New Supply ...... 4,582,455 4,858,188 5,064,702 + 4 
Production ........ 4,548,810 4,471,875 4,592,786 + 3 

Imports .............. 146,015 452,428 477,603 + 5% 

Shipments .......... 489,918 410,891 182,929 — 55% 
Export ........ 112,370 66,115 5,687 — 91 
Domestic ... 377,548 344,776 177,242 — 49 
jy, 67,000 66,000 246,000 +273 
Se. $2,/07. ......... 66,000 246,000 186,500 — 24 

Inv. Change ...... —1,000 +180,000 —59,500 
BLEACHED SULFATE PULP 

°45-"46% 

1944 1945 1946 Change 

Capacity ............ 699,875 783,344 881,840 + 12% 
Consumption ... 713,747 756,129 $37,130 + 11 
New Supply ...... i i gs A yf 
Production ........ 664,946 705,104 Toaee tT 
Imports ...:........... 47,458 71,996 75,062 + 4 
Shipments ........ 96,432 112,817 47,060 — 58 
Export ........ 6,697 5,633 829 — 85 
Domestic .... 89,735 107,184 46,231 — 57 
| a 7) 24,000 22,000 39,000 + 77 
Inv: 32/92 ......... 22,000 39,000 36,000 — 8 

Inv. Change ...... —2,000 +17,000 —3,000 


SEMIBLEACHED SULFATE PULP 


45-46% 
1944 1945 1946 Change 
Capacity ............. 171,165 166,430 166,700 0 
Consumption .... 156,085 168,231 185,188 + 10 
New Supply ...... 156,262 168,540 183,699 + 9 
Production ........ 144,262 148540 152337 + 2% 
TOS .......~...-. 12,000 20,000 Ssee «tS 
Shipments ........ 9,876 6,201 1,624 — 74 
Export ........ 0 0 0 0 
Domestic .... 9,876 6,201 1,624 — 74 
=), 4,000 5,000 6,000 + 20 
Bev. Jaa... . 5,000 6,000 4,500 — 25 
Inv. Change ...... +1,000 +1,000  —1,500 
UNBLEACHED SULFATE PULP 
45-46% 
1944 1945 1946 Change 
Capacity ............ 4,290,654 4,348,781 4,328,539 0 
Consumption .... 3,718,631 3,755,536 4,125,886 + 10 
New Supply ...... 3,720,486 3,918,181 4,053,226 + 3 
Production ........ 3,739,602 3,618,231 3,686,905 + 2 
Imports .............. 86,557 360,432 371,179 + 3 
Shipments .......... 383,610 291,873 134,245 — 54 
Export ........ 105,673 60,482 4858 — 92 
Domestic .... 277,937 231,391 129,387 — 44 
js 5 Sete te 39,000 39,000 201,000 +415 
Inv. Baral. ....-.... 39,000 201,000 146,000 — 27 
Inv. Change ...... 0 +162,000 —55,000 
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Capacity ...... 


Consumption .... 


New Supply 
Production .. 
Imports ........ 
Shipments .... 

Export .. 


Domestic .... 


ine. B/1. ........ 
Inv. 12/31 .... 
Inv. Change 


Capacity ...... 


Consumption .... 


New Supply 
Production .. 
Imports 
Shipments .... 
Exports 


Domestic .... 


Env. E/E «....... 
Inv. 12/31 .... 
Inv. Change 


Capacity ...... 
Consumption 
New Supply 
Production .. 
Imports 
Shipments .. 

Export .. 


Domestic .... 


pay. 27% ....... 


Inv. 12/31. .......... 
Inv. Change ...... 


SODA PULP 

1944 1945 

—— 481,653 494 866 

418,442 440,396 

ve 418,578 439,947 

ie 412,755 429,757 

eit 16,404 21,157 

ack 107,273 94,637 

mca 10,581 10,967 

96,692 83,670 

ak 15,000 16,000 

stasis 16,000 16,000 

AgSe +1,000 0 


1946 
493,879 
488,759 
491,595 
472,000 
19,740 
85,949 
145 
85,804 
16,000 
16,500 
+500 


SEMICHEMICAL PULP 


1944 
Lan. 357,425 
307,619 


Dae. 0 


1945 
375,795 
532,859 
529,200 
518,978 
12,017 
32,008 
1,795 
30,213 
14,000 
11,000 
—3,000 


GROUNDWOOD PULP 


1944 

roe 2,177,114 
.... 1,830,175 
oes 1,815,648 
Shs 1,638,761 
ee 176,887 
rena 50,055 
ames 0 
50,055 
Cone 61,000 
41,000 
—20,000 


1945 
2,205,237 
1,904,830 
1,918,894 
1,696,184 

222,710 

50,642 

0 

52,642 
41,000 
55,000 
+14,000 


1946 
2,195,538 
2,055,295 
2,048,443 
1,809,007 

239,436 

55,915 
0 
55,515 
55,000 
56,000 
+1,000 


45-46% 
Change 
0 


"45-46% 
Change 


| 


"45-46% 
Change 

0 

8 

7 

7 

T2 


+++ +4+4+4++ 


NP OO 


DEFIBRATED, EXPLODED and ASPLUND 
FIBER 


1944 

Capacity ............ 660,933 
Consumption .... 662,668 
New Supply ...... 662,668 
Production ........ 0 
Imports. .............. 0 
Shipments  ........ 0 

Export ........ 0 

Domestic .... 0 
ASC . Geena 1,000 
Inv. 12/82 ......:... 2,000 
Inv. Change ...... +1,000 


1945 
739,411 
684,323 
690,675 
690,675 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6,000 
+6,000 


1946 
771,389 
763,197 
760,199 
760,199 
0 
14,381 
0 
14,381 
6,000 
1,500 
—4,500 


°45-"46% 
Change 
+ 4 
+ 11% 
+ 
+- 39 
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TOTAL UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF WOOD PULP AND PAPER 


NEW SUPPLY, CONSUMPTION, IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF WOOD PULP 


MILLIONS OF TONS 
MILLIONS OF TONS 


PULP EXPORTS 





1g00 1805 110 wis 1920 1925 1930 1935 1940 p45 350 


Sources: Paper Production 1699-1946, U.S. Bureou of the Census 
Pulp Production 1899-1946, US.Bureou of the Census 





imports G Exports 1899-1946, US.Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce 
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UNITED STATES WOOD PULP PRODUCING CAPACITY BY REGIONS 
(In tons of 2,000 pounds) 


1945 New Eng. Mid. Atl. Lake Pacific South Total 


Sulphite 616,480 323,894 661,745 1,151,648 126,430 2,680,195 
Bleached* 373,600 177,620 429,165 711,037 126,430 1,617 ,850* 
Unbleached 242,880 146,274 232,580 440,611 0 1,062,245 


Sulphate 52,310 80,505 521,£50 474,244 4,390,146 5,298,555 
Bleached* 0 70,&90 56,910 57,480 618,264 783 , 344% 
Semibleached 0 0 29,000 20,000 117 ,430 166,450 | 
Unbleached 52.510 9,915 255,240 596,864 3,654,252 4,248,781 





Soda 143,295 162,512 54,004 9,260 125,695 494,866 
Semichemical 0 450 2,210 40 200 332,835 375,795 
Groundwood 770,770 386,531 517,473 331,613 198,850 2,205,237 


Total** 1,562,855 955,892 1,556,780 2,007,165 5,175,956 11,254, 646*« | 


1946 


Sulphite 625,980 333,292 660,918 1,190,981 121,125 2,952,296 
Bleached* 394,695 179,800 454,214 756,052 121,125 1,906, 666* 
Unbleached 231,285 153,592 206,704 434,149 0 1,025,730 


Sulphate 38,530 81,440 331,237 469,600 4,393,585 5 214,292 
Bleached* 0 70,590 36,500 95,780 631,580 834, 450% 
Semibleached 0 32,103 32,200 84,060 148,463 
Unbleached 38,530 10,850 262,634 341,520 3,677,945 4,231,479 


Soda 145,e25 162,568 53,348 9,260 123,695 494,796 
Semichemical 0 895 10,080 39,270 331,210 381,555 
Groundwood 767 ,642 374,498 509,745 333,763 209,890 2,195,538 


Totel#* 1,£77,277 952,793 1,565,228 2,042,974 5,179,605  11,218,677%* | 


* The following additional -bleached capacity, used for producing semiblesched or 
unbleached grades, has been included in those grades: 
1945 1946 
Sulphite 116,427 47 ,246 
Sulphate 286,722 283,122 


** Does not include the following capacity for defibrated, exploded and asplund fiber. 
1945 33 , 937 85,100 143,250 15,000 462,124 739,411 
1946 34,112 86,100 157,405 15,000 478,772 771,389 


Notes The above capacity figures are for normal ennual capacity (with adequate 
supplies of wood, labor and transportation), based on daily rated capacity 
multiplied by the number of days per year each mill is normally operated. 
New or additional capacity has been included for that period of the year 
after the announced date for completed additions. 


Sources Surveys of Capacity by United States Pulp Producers Association 
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GIVING “WINGS” 
TO PRODUCTION 


Here is the stock handling equipment that gives “wings” 
to production in the new Puseyjones Machines. Look 
at these fabricated steel weldments, custom-built to 
meet the requirements of tonnage, trim and product. 
Here are Flow-Spreaders, Flow Boxes, Slices, Up-Flow 
Head Boxes, Secondary Head Boxes—all stainless clad 
or Neoprene lined—and all designed to smooth the 
stock approach to the wire. 


The improved stock handling built into each new 
Puseyjones Machine is a result of the lessons learned in 
four years of war-time research and development, com- 
bined with expert craftsmanship. Result: better quality 
and bigger tonnages for you. 


Among the new machines under construction by 
Puseyjones are three of the largest and fastest Fourdri- 
nier Machines, one for white paper for bags, one for 
Kraft liner board, and one for Kraft paper for multi-wall 
bags; also one Cylinder machine of record size and speed 
for the manufacture of floor covering felt. Other machines 
are under construction for the manufacture of M. G. 
Kraft specialties, facial tissues, and high grade bristols. 


During the next few months these machines will go 
into production in North Carolina, Massachusetts, 
Florida, Georgia, New York and California, as well as 
in Mexico and Sweden. 


Puseyjones Engineers will welcome the opportunity to 
work with you in solving production problems. 


THE PUSEY AND JONES CORPORATION 


Established 1848. Builders of Paper-Making Machinery 
Wilmington 99, Delaware, U.S. A. 
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UNITED STATES DAILY WOOD PULP CAPACITY 























Thousands of tons 
Thousands of tons 
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1944 1945 1946 1947 














Total Rated Capacity per 24 Hours (In tons of 2000 pounds) 





Semi- 
Sulphite Sulvhate Soda Chemical Mechanical Total* 





1929 6,357 2,740 2,037 L55iHt 7,587 18,876 
1931 6,115 4,224 1,751 320i 7,524 19,934 
1935 6,243 4,926 1,841 320% 7,217 20,547 
1937 7,558 7,852 1,830 433i 6,973 24,646 
1939 8,145 10,866 1,814 499 6,848 28,172 
1940 8,464 11,853 1,922 592 7,251 30,082 
1941 8,754 12,578 1,410 637 7,084 31,463 
1942 9,112 14,609 1,475 687 7,184 33,067 
1943 9,303 15,230 1,462 734 7,528 34,057 
1944 8,798 15,044 1,461 1,063 7,228 33,594 
1945 8,693 15,077 1,465 1,063 7,115 33,413 
1946 8,641 15,139 1,529 1,115 7,022 33,446 


* Data do not include capacity for defibrated, exploded and asplund fiber. 


** Estimated from Government figures which combined capacity for Semi-chemical wood 
pulp with capacity for cotton linters, rag pulp, etc. 


Sources: 1929-1940, United States Bureau of the Census 


1941-1946, United States Pulp Producers Association's Surveys of capacity 
as of the first of each year. 
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The General Dyestuff Cor- 






poration s Quick Color Matching 
Service is tuned to meet today s 
at=t=te on Go) Co] Muatol coal-CMela-Misvell(-te) 
to you the same day your re- 
quest is received...formulas 
sent by wire or telephone at 
your request. We invite you to 
To) 4-Weolo AZo] ahiolel-WReol Molt am @ UI Tel 


Color Matching Service. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF et OR Ale 


435 HUDSON STRE © Reece W YORK 14, N. 
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UNITED STATES WOOD PULP IMPORTS (Exports Table on Page 171) 
7—— Chemical Pulp —— ==-—Mechanical Pulp—\ 
Short Tons Value Short Tons Value 
1,555,126 239,436 
1,324,000 222,000 

895,000 177,000 
1,054,000 171,000 eee 
2,176,343 93,955,854 218,422 4,342,168 2,394,765 
1,043,832 57,600,844 215,810 5,706,529 1,259,642 


Detail may not add because screenings are not listed separately, but are included in totals. 


PACIFIC COAST PULP PRODUCTION—1931-1946 


(Tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 


1933 
Tons 
583,770 
189,332 
343,897 


Total Pulp———_. 

Short Tons 
1,794,562 
1,752,000 
1,072,000 
1,225,000 


4 


1946 
1945 
1944 
1940 
1937 
1922 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 


$55,481,017 


ened $60,193,666 
98,298,022 
63,307,373 


1931 

Tons 
580,016 
237,532 
310,029 


1932 
Tons 
420,529 
187,133 
259,586 


1934 

Tons 
709,380 
240,167 
383,818 


1935 
Tons 
775,722 
262,221 
377,522 


1936 

Tons 
895,797 
302,634 
416,433 


1937 
Tons 
1,184,390 
338,802 
425,558 
1,948,750 _ 1,329,767 
1945 1946 
Tons Tons 
1,265,436 1,332,940 
372,939 


420,408 
463,150 542,568 


1938 
Tons 
836,959 
250,788 
242,020 


eee 
Oregon and California 
British Columbia 


1,614,864 
1944* 
Tons 
1.256,374 
412,342 
465,787 


1.415.465 


1943* 
Tons 
eh i Rees 
403.306 

385.875 


1.333.365 


1942* 
Tons 
1,572,841 
421,154 
448,272 


1.117.999 
1941t 
ons 
1,475,671 
518,479 
494.811 


867,248 


1940 
Tons 
1,443,121 
396,142 
445,564 


1,127,577 
1939 
Tons 
1,107,318 
270,829 
321,132 


Total Pacific Coast ____ 


a 
Oregon and California 
British Columbia 


Total Pacific Coast 1,699,279 2.284.827 2.488.861 2.442.267 1.942.358 2,134,503 2,101,525 2,295,916 


Source—U. S. figures up to 1940 and in 1945, from U. S. Dept. of Commerce, Bureau of Census; B. C. figures from Dept. of Lands, Forest 
Branch: and Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
t Figures based upon United States Pulp Producers Association total for Oregon and Washington. Division of production between Oregon and 


Washington estimated by PULP & PAPER Industry. No wood pulp production in California. British Columbia 1946 figure estimated by PULP & 
PAPER Industry. 


*U. S. figures from War Production Board. 
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The New KVP Mill at Espanola, Ontario 


Makers and Converters of PARCHMENT *« WAXED ¢ WRAPPING 
GREASEPROOF « LAMINATED *« BOND « HOUSEHOLD PAPERS 


Specialists in FOOD PROTECTION PAPERS 


THE KVP COMPANIES 


KVP Company of Texas Harvey Paper Products Company 
Houston, Texas Sturgis, Michigan 
Aridor, Limited 
Hamilton, Ontario 


The KVP Company Limited Appleford Paper Products Limited 
Espanola, Ontario Hamilton, Ontario 
Montreal, Quebec 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company 


PARCHMENT, MICHIGAN DEVON, PENNSYLVANIA 
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U. S. IMPORTS OF WOOD PULP 
By Countries, 1945-1946 


(From U. S. Pulp Producers Assn., based on Dept. of Commerce reports) 


Total All Grades 





















































































































From: All Countries Canada Sweden Finland Newfoundland 
1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1946 1945 1946 
: | eR oe 1,754,065 1,794,562 1,079,014 1,233,349 672,261 445,124 115,220 2,790 869 
3at 6 mon. .................... Bigs 877,278 519,415 602,631 2,230 234,948 38,830 0 869 
i 1,232,420 917,284 559,599 630,718 670,031 210,176 76,390 2,790 0 
Mechanical Pulp 
5 Re eer ee eee 222,710 239,436 194,275 209,827 27,845 14,429 14,980 590 200 
pe eee Bese 94,834 121,207 94,834 112,873 0 8,134 0 0 200 
3 ee ee 127,876 118,229 99,441 96,954 27,845 6,295 14,980 590 0 
Rayon and Special Grades of Bleached Sulfite 
From: All Countries Canada Sweden Finland 
1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1946 
Ce erent ees Fo er ted A ee eee 146,032 202,375 142,399 189,958 3,633 10,978 1,439 
ON SUSAR ES > Ree. Tas OR onl Pree fee See 68,409 106,413 66,179 98,867 2,230 7,546 0 
Se CED See ORTEGA rE, ores 77,623 95,962 76,220 91,091 1,403 3,432 1,439 
Paper Grades of Bleached Sulfite 
Ee a a Se Coe eR eT OAL We Loh 8 242,424 222.653 190,187 195,112 52,237 17,193 10,348 
OER, 5. sec .. 90,714 125,553 90,714 112,273 0 9,331 3,949 
ng 2 a ee ee 151,710 97,100 99,473 82,839 52,237 7,862 6,399 
Unbleached Sulfite 
From: All Countries Canada Sweden Finland Newfoundland 
1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1946 1945 1946 
_ | ELS ee ee 657,297 618,589 370,151 410,861 285,018 172,181 34,878 2,128 669 
I oo acceso 182,666 280,408 182,666 179,050 0 85,901 14,788 0 669 
gE eee 474,631 338,181 187,485 231,811 285,018 86,280 20,090 2,128 0 
Unbleached Sulfate 
hiss lisses Staudt 380,432 397,906 104,107 137,472 276,253 206,859 53,575 72 0 
ean 47,116 188,962 47,116 52,781 0 116,088 20,093 0 0 
TT eS ee 333,316 208,944 56,991 84,691 276,253 90,771 33,482 72 0 
Bleached Sulfate 
From All Countries Canada Sweden 
1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 
PN ae a a ee i Ll a cc Ba oe 71,996 79,697 44,760 56,213 27,236 23,484 
ETE, TER ae ee Seen, Pe RE REE eee ee eee 22,891 35,678 22,891 27,730 0 7,948 
NS ie cia ies ae eee aah aie ha ct a ne i ne 49,105 44,019 21,869 28,483 27,236 15,536 
Soda All Screenings 
From: All Countries Canada All Countries Canada 
1945* 1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 
I Ne 8 DO ak a as Tt oo ee 21,157 19,740 21,118 19,740 12,017 14,166 12,017 14,166 
TET NT EL 10,214 11,156 10,214 11,156 4801 7,901 4,801 7,901 
ea RN SR ee eon a %e 10,943 8,584 0,904 8,584 7,216 6,265 7,216 6,265 
*39 tons of the Soda reported to have come from Sweden. 
U. S. PACIFIC COAST WOOD PULP PRODUCTION, 1923-1946 
Tons of 2,000 Ibs. 
1923 299,596 ae eas 817,548 1999 ww 15906,107 
ee 309,433 Peto 607,662 | erie 1,839,263 
1925 322,594 ERE? oe: eee SS 773,102 Ea 1,994,150 
SS aie 378,005 RES ae ESE 935,033 (|e Ee AR 1,968,658 
1927 449,218 Ge ae Sar a 1,011,421 A ae 1,923,931 
1928 562,514 eee 1,198,431 ener reno neue 1,644,531 
ile Nel IIE ITT 780,494 as ao 7 a ee 
a, aa Seer 815,089 eee! eee a, scotia 1,694,959 
—Source: U. S. Pulp Producers Assn. 
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OF ALL CHEMICAL PULP MADE ON THIS 


CONTINENT IS PROCESSED AT SOME STAGE OF 
ITS MANUFACTURE IN EQUIPMENT BUILT 


OR LINED BY STEBBINS. 


Let us demonstrate the superiority of 
Stebbins lining and tile tank service the 
next time you line a new vessel or reline 


an old one. 


Stebbins Engineering Corporation . 


TEXTILE TOWER SEATTLE 1, WASHINGTON 
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Mechanical 
ons 
1,090,114 
931,560 
1,241,185 
1,449,106 


. 1,427,782 


1,621,917 


. 1,901,268 


1,922,124 


. 2,127,699 


2,420,774 
2,283,130 


... 2,016,480 


1,696,021 
1,859,049 


Sulphite Sulphate’ 
Tons 
188,487 
131,337 
217,862 
224,812 
218,207 
242,207 
256,074 
262,512 
256,969 
250,104 
188,253 
145,156 
144,367 
182,988 


Tons 


654,273 
476,929 
678,878 
749,668 
768,035 
842,785 
995,203 
1,016,060 
1,117,227 
1,236,232 
1,076,804 
941,586 
941,579 
937,313 


(Tons of 
Total 
Tons 

1,922,774 

1,539,826 

2,137,925 

2,413,586 

2,414,024 

2,706,909 

3,152,545 

3,200,696 

3,501,895 

3,907,110 

3,548,187 

3,103,222 

2,781,967 


2,979,350 | 


CANADIAN PULP PRODUCTION 











2,000 Ibs.) 

| Mechanical Sulphite Sulphate’ Total 

Tons Tons Tons ons 

| 1934 . 2,340,441 1,020,493 205,980 3,566,914 

| 1935 . 2,458,000 1,025,000 206,000 3,689,000 
a =a ee 2,910,338 1,168,927 273,494 4,352,759 
aa. .._ 3,308,517 1,373,232 312,741 4,994,499 
Se 2 SEI 925,000 258,000 3,833,000 
1939 2,738,011 1,028,820 313,628 4,080,459 
1940 3,305,484 1,480,545 399,267 5,290,762 
MD -sysdcaccdecnatecuses et 3,494,922 1,664,516 426,743 5,720,847 
1942 3,260,097 1,753,453 459,254 5,472,804 
1943 . 2,998,913 1,712,571 441,421 5,152,905 
1944 . 3,076,296 1,609,629 467,726 5,153,651 
1945 . 3,341,920 1,639,684 478,740 5,460,344 
1946* 3,995,000 1,830,000 560,000 6,385,000 

‘Prior to 1939 the sulphate totals included sulphate pulps only. 1939, 
1940 and 1941 sulphate totals include soda and other pulp, according to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
*Estimated. For all other years figures are official. 1946 estimates from 

“Mill Stock Reporter.” 


PACIFIC COAST MILL CAPACITIES 
(In Tons Per Day) 


(These are capacities reported to PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY by United States (Pacific Coast) and British Columbia mills as of May 1 of each 
year. The table also shows increases and decreases from previous years.) 





Pulp— 
Unbl. Sulphite 
Bl. Sulphite 
Sulphate _ 
Groundwood 
Soda __ 

Total Pulp 

Paper— 
Sulphite 
Sulphate 
Newsprint 
Paperboard 
Book Paper 
Others 


Total Paper 





1941 
1908 
2290 
- 1380 
2235 

65 


- 7878 


963 
830 
1805 
1468 
105 
705 


5876 




















1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
2163(+ 255) 2178(+ 15) 2228(+ 50) 1774(—454) 1774(_.) 
2240(+ 150) 2340(—100) 2360(+ 20) 2468(+ 108) 2478(+ 10) 
1560(+ 180) 1600(+ 40) 1600 1540(— 60) 1695 (+ 155) 
2291(+ 56) 2251(— 40) 2275(+ 24) 2190(— 85) 2229(+ 90) 

65 65 75(+ 10) 75 75 
8519(+ 641) 8434(— 85) 8538 (+ 104) 8047 (—491) 8251(+ 255) 
1024(+ 61) 922(—102) 922 959(+ 37) 889(— 70) 
850(+ 20) 865(+ 15) 865 865 885(+ 20) 
1756(— 49) 1753(— _ 3) 1753 1925(+ 172) 1855(— 70) 
1468 1483(+ 15) 1503(+ 20) 1582(+ 79) 1736(+ 154) 

95(— 10) 95 105(+ 10) 53(— 52) 53 
804(+ 99) 923(+ 94) 911(— 12) 1088 (+ 177) 1046(— 42) 
5997(+ 121) 6041(+ 44) 6059(+ 18) 6472(+413) 6464(— 18) 





UNITED STATES WOOD PULP PRODUCTION 
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THOUSANDS OF TONS OF 2000 POUNDS 
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*Exctusive of detibrated and exploded wood pulp and asplund fiber 





Source: Estimated for 100% of industry by U.S. Pulp Producers Associction 
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F2fp Mashing in 0 Cosel Spor 


3 Are you losing valuable chemicals Are your steam costs too high? 


? : ; : 
to the sewer Then you will be interested in how 


Then investigate the Swenson-Nyman much less dilution there is with a 
Pulp Washer which operates as a com- Swenson-Nyman System—how it 
pletely closed system and permits the brings important reductions to evapo- 
escape of only the residual chemicals rator loads. 

contained in the washed sheet—as low 


as 20 to 50 pounds per ton of pulp. Do you have trouble with foaming, 
backwashing, channeling? 


Let us explain how Swenson-Nyman 

multi-stage countercurrent washing 

has been engineered to overcome these 

difficulties ... how multiple units pro- 

* vide 3, 4, 5, and 6-stage operation... 
Division of Whiting Corporation how it has brought increased efficiency 


‘Avenue, Harvey, Ill. ; . 
15632 a Dept; 136 Liberty Street in the manufacture of wood pulps. 
New » 


York 6, N. Write for Bulletin F-104. 


KRAFT PULP DECKERS + BLACK LIQUOR EVAPORATORS + LIME SLUDGE FILTERS + BLOW CONDENSERS 
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FLUCTUATIONS OF PULP PRICES IN U. S. 


IN 1945 SWEDISH PRICES IN THE U. S. RESUMED AT APPROXIMATELY THE 1941 LEVELS SHOWN IN CHART BELOW AND THEN ANNOUNCEMENT 
CAME ON APRIL 11, 1946, OF INCREASES OF ABOUT 10%. FURTHER INCREASES WERE ALLOWED IN 1946. SINCE DECONTROL CAME IN Dg, 
CEMBER, 1946, THERE HAS BEEN GREAT FLUCTUATION OF PRICES. 

Some so-called “nominal” price quotations (per air dry ton at Atlantic ports) in April, 1947, are: Bleached sulfite, Swedish, $150 to $157.50; 
bleached sulfite, Finnish, $165.00; unbleached sulfite, Swedish, $120-$130; unbleached sulfite, Finnish, $132.50; kraft, unbleached, Swedish, $115. 
$125; kraft, unbleached, Finnish, $132.50; kraft bleached, Swedish, $155 Quotati on d tic pulp f.o.b. shipping points: Bleached sulfite, No, } 
bond quality, $120.00-$125.00; bleached sulfite, No. 1 book quality, $120.00-$125.00; bleached soda, No. 1, $120.00-$125.00; kraft, bleached, 
$130.00-$135.00; kraft, northern unbleached, $105.00-$112.50; kraft, southern, $90.00. 

The Swedish price in 1945 and early 1946 in the U. S. was the domestic ceiling price east coast dock, with the seller required to absorb up tp 
$7.00 inland freight. Therefore, in the case of bleached sulfite, their price was $86.00, and their average backhaul freight actually absorbed 
about $4.00, so that they ended up with an average east coast dock return of $82.00. 

In the price raise announced April 11, 1946, bleached sulfite price went to $94. The Swedes also benefited by a $3 reduction from maximum 
in backhaul freight and their average backhaul cost was $3. Here follows the 1945-early 1946 prices and the 1946-1947 prices for the grades 
shown in the chart below, with the right hand column representing the figure comparable with those in the chart. 













Under Prices Early 1944-Early 1946 Under Prices Announced 4/11/46 Typical Quotations 4/11/47 
East Coast East Coast 
Grade Delivered Price Dock Equivalent Delivered Price Dock Equivalent 
Bleached Sulfite............................ $86.00 $82.00 $94.00 $91.00 $150.00 to $165.00 
Strong Unbleached........................ 74.00 70.00 82.00 79.00 94.50 to 132.50 
Swedish Unbleached Kraft.......... 73.00 69.00 82.00 79.00 115.00 to 125.00 
Groundwood (regular)................ 50.00 46.00 58.00 55.00 


The average backhaul absorption is about $4.00. It may have been slightly higher on groundwood because they shipped in some wet tonnage, 


The chart shows how bleached sulfite prices carried along at $80 in late ‘20s, took deep dips in the 1930’s—as low as $35—which was a serious 
threat ot existence of U. S. mills. First increase in OPA fixed prices in 3% years of war period was in early 1944, when price went to $86. Then 
came the increases announced April 11, 1946, which boosted this price for bleached sulfite to $94. OPA released pulp from control in December, 
1946. In April, 1947, bleached sulfite prices ranged from $120 to $165 (Finnish). On this chart there was no provision for such figures. 


FOREIGN WOOD PULP PRICE TRENDS 


SPOT QUOTATIONS, EX-DOCK,FIRST WEEK OF EACH MONTH 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA PULP AND PAPER AND ALL FOREST PRODUCTS 
ESTIMATED VALUE OF PRODUCTION 








1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 10-Year Av. 
Pulp and Paper _ $22,971,000 $27,723,000 $27,457,000 $25,597,000 $30,391,000 $33,782,000 $22,734,200 
All Forest Products 102,804,000 119,920,000 124,720,000 124,720,000 146,611,000 147,655,000 106,836,900 
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’ Paper Processing 





Conveniently-packaged, space-saving 
VxS Drives are available from 1 





aay. with Reliance V«S Drive 


V*S, the All-electric, Adjustable-speed Drive operating from A-c. 
Circuits, provides unlimited flexibility of machine operation. 
Easy and instant control of speed assures the most efficient 
operating rate for any material. Starting, stopping and speed 


to 200 horsepower. changing are smooth and can be controlled manually or auto- 
matically, from nearby or remote stations. 


From the vast number and variety of V*S applications in the 
paper industry comes proof that this drive will help you increase 


THE ALL-ELECTRIC 
ADJUSTABLE-SPEED DRIVE 
for A-c. Circuits 





@san 


@sior 
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SPEED CONTROL 








SPEED INDICATOR 
x“ 


CONTROL UNIT 
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production and reduce operating costs wherever 
a range of speeds is required. Write today for 
Bulletin 311 which gives further important facts 
about V*S Drive. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 


1105 Ivanhoe Road « Cleveland 10, Ohio 


Appleton, Wis. * Birmingham * Boston * Buffalo * Chicago °* Cincinnati « Dallas 
Denver * Detroit * Gary * Grand Rapids * Greenville, S. C. © Houston © Kansas City 
Knoxville © Los Angeles © Mil kee * Mii polis «© New Orleans * New York 
Philadelphia © Pittsburgh © Portland, Ore. * Roanoke, Va. © Rockford © St. Louis ¢ San 
Francisco * Seattle ¢ Syracuse * Tampa * Tulsa © Washington, D. C. ¢ Sao Paulo, Brazil 





RELIANCE*S,, MOTORS 


“Motor-Drive is More Than Power” 





Pulp Washers in Bleach Plant—Sovthland Paper Mills, inc., Lufkin, Texas 











N this chapter, we are publish- 

ing for the first time in any pe- 

riodical directed to the pulp and 
paper industry the new data de- 
veloped by the U. S. Forest Service 
on its grandiose re-appraisal project 
for bringing up to date statistics on 
U. S. forest resources. Also pub- 
lished are data by the American 
Forestry Association on the Pa- 
cific Coast. 


For this industry, the big news 
in the U. S. Forest Service Re- 
Appraisal of the timber resources 
and forest situation in the United 
States—which it completed in 1945 
and 1946—is this: 


“The outlook of the pulp and pa- 
per industry as a whole is en- 
couraging. Pulpwood now consti- 
tutes 11% of the cut of all timber 
products. In all probabilities it will 
be somewhat more important in the 
future. The fact that the pulp mills 
can operate in part on trees smaller 
than saw-timber size gives them 
a considerable measure of security. 
Furthermore, the pulp and paper 
industry now uses many more species 
than it did in earlier years.” 


WASHINGTON 


IN TOTAL CONSUMPTION OF PULPWOOD IN UNITED STATES 


Washington State again was the only state consuming 
more than two million cords of wood in pulp mills in the 
United States in 1946—its total reaching the equivalent 
of 2,213,689 cords (wood measure in that state is usually 
by board feet, with 1,200 bd. ft. in one big log equivalent 


This assuring statement from the 
Forest Service, which never has 
been known to look upon the private 
industry’s forestry practices with 
undue optimism, is cheering. But 
it is greatly concerned over the 
lumber industry’s future, despite the 
fact that its survey shows tree 
growth virtually balancing drain in 
the U. S. forests in the year 1944. 
Later in this section, the Forest 
Service findings are summarized. 

The U. S. Forest Service infor- 
mation has met with some criticism 
in the past on grounds that its sur- 
veys fail to take into account much 
small wood or even waste wood 
which the pulp industry is now us- 
ing in considerable amounts but 
according to Col. W. B. Greely, di- 
rector of the American Forest. Pro- 
ducts Industries, Inc., the latest U.S. 
Forest Service re-appraisal is pretty 
much in line with the recent ap- 
praisal made by the privately spon- 
sored American Forestry Associa- 
tion. 

He said that “for the first time 
in six or seven Forest Service na- 
tional appraisals of timber in the 








A NEW APPRAISAL 
OF U. S. TIMBER 
RESOURCES GIVEN 
FOR FIRST TIME 


past half century, there is real pro- 
gress being shown because of the 
commercial urge to grow trees.” 

A point to remember in study- 
ing the tables shown in this section 
of the Review Number is that over 
40% of industrial timber holdings 
reflect good management, a con- 
siderable portion being owned by 
large pulp and paper operations 
with long range forest policies. But 
57% of the total—4,000,000 small 
wood lot owners—could actually 
double the U. S. timber crop if they 
also put into effect good forestry 
practices, according to Col. Greeley, 
who was himself a former U. S. 
chief forester. 










































Pulpwood Records in 1946 


Before considering the long 
range picture, let us first take a look 
at current pulpwood statistics. A 
point that must give pause to any- 
one who is _ seriously concerned 
with a sound basis and future for 
the North American pulp and paper 
industry is that in 1946, and cur- 








rently, all past records were and E 
are being broken in the production tie 
re 
FIRST, MAINE SECOND, LOUISIANA THIRD 
I 
to about two cords). This was almost a half million r 
cords more than the next two ranking states, Maine and ] 


Louisiana. 


Following are figures from the U. S. Bureau of census. 
as calculated in cords for regions and states: 


















































1945 1946 1945 1946 

UNITED STATES, TOTAL.......... ... 16,911,861 17,817,560 So. Atlantic States............................. 4,677,858 4,833,691 
Maryland, Virginia ......................... 963,667 1,037,282 

New England States........ 002.0000... .... 2,158,075 2,300,973 Wo.-So. Carolina ........-.::-.:........«. 1,681,227 1,751,605 
I cess A sits . 1,704,386 1,859,174 rn 2: San 804,444 786,932 
New Hampshire ..............0............ . 374,467 351,755 NE, i 8 a eds .....- 1,228,520 1,257,872 
Vermont, Mass., R. I.........000.00........ 79,222 90,044 East So.-Central States................... 1,320,074 1,332,522 
Mid-Atlantic States 200000000 .. 1,324,923 1,407,795 Tennessee and Alabama ..... rere 770,493 780,458 
oo ET EE 777,930 842,757 Ln 552,064 
EARS Cea oes 51,870 63,464 West So.-Central States.................... 2,361,562 2,536,788 
ES SS es 495,123 501,574 = ERE a seer eee 1,634,655 1,755,224 
Middle West States........................... 2,597,839 2,625,399 Arkansas, Texas ............. ee 726,907 781,564 
I Tiles. HOWE in. <scsdocecccveness Tt 81,281 117,223 Pacific States ................................ ... 2,471,530 2780302 
IR soe 0) Lee 373,814 401,035 Washington ......... .... 2,088,092 2,213,689 
SE fee 1,611,434 1,611,068 Oregon 374,412 555,415 
Minnesota _ .............. ..... . 531,310 496,073 ENINIG ...-.<-<-50. <-<osseceonndecos 9,026 11,288 
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HEAT 
EXCHANGERS 


... custom built, 
using stainless steel 
where necessary 


Whether the need be for heating or cooling, 
ESCO Heat Exchangers are individually designed 
to meet specific requirements and to pass the 
required Boiler Code for Pressure Vessels. 

Built into ESCO Digester Circulating System 
Heaters is the combined experience of the best pulp 
mill engineers and technicians working with the 
ESCO engineering and metallurgical staff. As a 


Twelve ESCO Circulating Systems with ESCO stainless steel Heaters installed in one of the Pacific Coast’s largest mills. 









result, ESCO Heat Exchangers give long depend- 
able service, economical and trouble-free operation. 

Your nearest ESCO representative will be glad to 
provide information about any pulp mill problem 
involving the use of stainless steel. Bulletins No. 
155 “ESCO Circulating Systems,” and No. 157-A 
“ESCO Stainless Steel Products,” will be mailed on 
request. Just fill in and mail the coupon. 


STAINLESS STEEL 
FOR ULTIMATE ECONOMY 








OFFICES 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
EUGENE, OREGON 
HONOLULU, T. H. 





ELECTRIC STEEL FOUNDRY 


2166 N.W. 25th AVENUE e PORTLAND 10, OREGON 





ELECTRIC STEEL FOUNDRY 
2166 N.W. 25th Ave., Portland 10, Oregon 


Please send 
(J Bulletin 155, “ESCO Circulating Systems” 
() Bulletin 157A, “ESCO Stainless Steel Products” 





SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. Name 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 


IN CANADA —€4@Q_ LIMITED, VANCOUVER, B. C. 











Address Zone. 


City State 
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and consumption of pulpwood—yet 
not anywhere near enough pulp- 
wood is being produced to meet the 
demand for paper, paperboard, rayon 
and plastics. 

Not a single old record of conse- 
quence, except one, in the pulp- 
wood statistical information for the 
continent was left standing when 
the books were closed on 1946. More 
wood than ever before was con- 
sumed, more than ever before was 
produced and the only record still 
holding was that of U. S. imports 
from Canada as established in 1941. 

In that year imports of pulpwood 
into the United States totaled 2,- 
281,000 cords and it is very possible, 
what with the determination of 
Canada to develop its own manu- 
facturing industries and to convert 
its own natural resources, that that 
figure will never again be attained. 

On the Pacific Coast, a limited 
Canadian embargo on exports of 
pulpwood to Puget Sound mills of 
the U. S. has been in effect since 
1942. Some American mills argued 
that they were located in that area 
on assumption that they could get 
part of their raw material from 
Canada, but manpower shortages and 
demand for pulpwood species for 
war lumber were immediate reasons 
for the embargo after exports had 
climbed from almost nowhere (about 
10,000,000 bd. ft. in 1933) to 191,- 
532,000 bd. ft. in 1941. There is no 
sign as yet of any relaxing of the 
limited embargo. Here are ship- 
ments in recent years (the embargo 
went into effect in late 1942). 


British Columbia’s Pulpwood Ex- 
ports to Washington State Mills 
In F.B.M.—About 500 F.B.M. to One 


Cord 

Year Total 

(Se ude 191,532,734 
RE et eee 2 106,793,550 
cs ce 29,723,223 
eee re 32,027,805 
, eee: 32,624,170 
ee. about 32,000,000 


Canadian exports to all U. S. mills 
are an uncertain 10% of U. S. sup- 
ply—but a critical 10% and badly 
needed. The only assurance for it 
continuing is Canadian desire for 
exchange and assurance against a 
drop in employment—not good 
permanent reasons at all. 

U. S. consumption of pulpwood 
hit a new high record of 17,803,000 
cords, more than half a million cords 
above the record year of 1942.’ 

The greatly enhanced importance 
of pulpwood to the national economy 
during and since the war period is 
clearly shown by a 64% increase in 
1946 consumption over that of 1939. 
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U. S. PULPWOOD STATISTICS (1941-1946 INCLUSIVE) 


Receipts, Imports, Consumption and Inventories 
(In Thousands of Cords) 








— 





Percent 
change 
1946 vs: 
(1)1946 1945 1944 1943 1942 1941 194] 
Receipts 

United States, total _ 18,938 16,983 16,998 15,293 17,140 16,458 +154 
Deneaic —____ 16,950 15,254 15,349 13,581 14,908 14,177 +196 
Imported __ 1,988 1,729 1,650 1,712 2,232 2,281 —128 
Northeast, total 3,641 3,389 3,039 2,954 3,399 3,486 + 44 
Domestic 2,506 2,311 1,976 1,906 2,238 2,252 +113 
Imported __.. 1,135 +—-'1,078 ~=—«-:1,063—Ss«:1,047' 1,161 —s:1,235 — gy 
Appalachian, total _..__ 1,711 1,388 1,482 1,303 1,475 1,412 +212 
Domestic Bente 1,679 1,365 1,472 1,302 1,448 1,378 +218 
eee... 32 23 10 2 27 34 — 59 
South, total 7,910 FAd3 7,090 6,505 6,622 6,400 +23. 
Domestic ene 7,910 7,423 7,090 6,505 6,622 6,400 +2346 

a. a en : a eee oe ee. ee 
Lakes States, total _...__ 2,901 2,456 2,637 1,969 2,796 2,241 +295 
Domestic 2,222 1,954 ym 1,409 1,983 1,561 +423 
Imported * —________. 679 502 463 560 813 680 — 01 
Pac. NW., total (2) 2,775 2,596 2,750 2,561 2,948 2,918 — 49 
———- ............. 2,633 2,470 2,636 2,458 2,616 2,585 + 19 
Imported 142 126 114 103 231 332 —57.2 
Consumption, total _____ 17,803 16,912 16,754 15,645 17,275 16,580 + 7.4 
Northeast __........... 3,455 3,245 3,159 3,265 3,530 3,515 — 
Appalachian _____ 1,491 1,444 1,490 1,442 1,498 1,420 + 5.0 
foam 7517 7,206 7,153 6342 6284 622 Fae 
ee, ee: So 2,544 2,474 2,325 2,471 2,398 + 68 
Pacific Northwest (2). 2,780 2,472 2,482 S27 t 2,972 3,019 — 81 
Inventories, total (3)... _ 3,780 2,627 2,819 2,846 3,392 3,729 + 14 
Northeast _..__. ms 1,061 869 700 820 1,119 1,218 —12.9 
Appalachian __. 423 206 279 280 423 439 — 36 
SS ea 526 145 218 293 126 334 +57.5 
Lake States . Sori 986 1,088 962 1,313 995 +358 
Pacific Northwest (2) 419 420 534 491 410 742 —43.5 





Detail may not add to totals because of rounding. 


(1) Estimated. 


(2) Converted 600 board feet equal 1 cord. 


(3) End of year. 


Source: Bureau of the Census, except 1941-1944 inclusive, which is by Forest Products Bureau, 


War Production Board. 


U. S. PULPWOOD CONSUMPTION BY REGIONS 














(1921-1940) 
(In Thousands of Cords—and Percentage of Total) 
All 
New England Middle Atlantic Lake States Pacific Coast Other States* 
Th. cds. Pct. Th.cds. Pct. Th.cds. Pct. Th.cds. Pct. Th. cds. Pet. 
Wea. Be Bo 1,107 243 1,218 26.7 342 7.5 542 12.0 
i: — = 9s FH L326 21.8 1,609 26.4 450 7.4 992 16.3 
> 1,513 21.1 1,816 153.3 1,679 23.3 1,351 18.8 1,535 - Zig 
ee 969 17.2 675 12.0 1,224 21.7 953 16.9 1,810 32.2 
1935 _.. 1,096 14.4 788 10.3 1,454 19.1 1,693 22.2 2,596 34.0 
ioe... 1,336 14.5 810 8.8 1,496 16.3 1,792 19.5 3,758 40.9 
aa 1,660 15.3 891 8.2 1,658 15.4 2.339 216 4,270 39.5 
1940 ____- 2,080 15.1 1,064 bg 1,866 13.6 3,069 22.4 5,661 41.2 
*Chiefly Southern. 
Source: Bureau of the Census: 1941-1944. 


Domestic and Foreign Pulpwood Consumed in the United States 
by Decades, 1860-1939 





Total Domestic Imported 

Decade 1,000 cords 1,000 cords 1,000 cords 
Eee 15 a  .°, i) eee 
on Meee 215 te” SSeS 
= 3,120 3 > 
ee 12,845 11,000 1,845 
ee 30,758 24,601 6,157 
| a 47,981 39,248 8,733 
IIIT senieascacstencgemnanenacit 62,277 50,780 11,497 
DRT veeseniiectinsnipicenenie 79,678 70,598 9,080 
_ | 236,889 199,577 37,312 


Souce: U 8S. Forest Service. 
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Major PULP and PAPER MILL machinery installations in 1946 and 
planned for 1947 include the following SUMNER-BUILT equipment: 


4 175" CHIPPERS 
2 153” CHIPPERS 
4 110” CHIPPERS 
1 84” CHIPPER 
5 66” VENEER CHIPPERS 
7 HYDRAULIC ROUND LOG BARKERS 
3 HYDRAULIC SLAB BARKERS 
7 CHIP SHAKER SCREENS 
15 DECKERS 
PLUS numerous miscellaneous items such as Refuse Hogs, Feed 
Engines, Cut-off Saws, Diffuser Valves and Log, Slab and Pulp- 


wood Handling Equipment. 


AND orders on hand for 1947-48 delivery conclusively show that ma- 
chinery-wise operators turn to SUMNER. Original designers of 
world’s largest Chippers, Veneer Chippers and Chip Shaker 
Screen refinements, for PROVEN machinery and equipment. 





EVERETT. 8 WASHINGTON 


In Canada: CANADIAN SUMNER IRON WORKS, VANCOUVER, B.C. 
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TIMBER GROWTH AND DRAIN ARE 


IN UNITED STATES 


The U. S. Forest Service Re- 
Appraisal of the forest situation, 
carried out in 1945 and 1946 under 
direction of R. E. March, was the 
first it had made since 1938. 

Tables published herewith show 
that its survey force found that for 
the year 1944, growth virtually 
balanced drain and probably con- 
siderably outstripped drain as far as 
pulpwood species were concerned 
over the entire United States. 

The whole survey, however, does 
not deal to any extent with pulp- 
wood; in fact, almost brushes thar 
subject off with the conclusion that 
this industry has achieved “con- 
siderable security” and its future 
is “encouraging”—even if pulpwood 
cutting was increased by 33%. 

Timber growth in all commercial 
forest lands of the U. S. in 1944 was 
placed at 13,400,000,000 cu. ft., while 
drain (cutting waste, fires, insects, 


disease, etc.) was figured at 13,700,- 
000,000 cu. ft. (128 cu. ft. equals one 
cord). But the Forest Service pointed 
that growth was in poorer grades 
and species largely and that the 
drain on growing stock was heavy 
and critical. In saw-timber size 
trees, the drain was 50% greater 
than growth. 

However, its growth versus drain 
figures, at first glance, certainly 
show a big improvement in com- 
parison with previous surveys. In 
1938, the Forest Service calculated 
growth at only 11,287,000,000 cu. ft. 
and drain at 13,463,000,000 cu. ft. 

With drain at 13.7 billion cu. ft., 
in 1944, it estimated total cut at 12.2 
billion cu. ft. (6.7 for lumber; 2.2 
for fuel; 1.3 for pulpwood and the 
remainder for other purposes and 
these figures include “waste and 
breakage’”’). 

This latest Forest Service survey 


NEAR BALANCE 


was different than others in the past 
in that it visualized an “economy 
of abundance” and proposed high 
goals for future timber cuts. I 
comes to the conclusion that the 
big threat which hangs over the lum- 
ber and veneer industries, in par- 
ticular, is inadequacy and poor dis- 
tribution of growing stock. 

Perhaps it is worthwhile for pulp- 
wood operators to look into what 
the Forest Service is driving for, 
It’s mainly concerned with saw-tim- 
ber and hopes to see a doubling of 
saw-timber size growth by the end 
of ‘this century and it proposes a 
way to achieve this. It wants total 
growth of all timber boosted from 
13,370,000,000 cu. ft. annually (as 
of 1944) to 20 billion cu. ft. and this 
would include 72 billion board feet 
of saw timber as an annual “crop.” 

To achieve this it calls for good 
forestry practice especially among 
small lot owners, considerable re- 


PULPWOOD CONSUMPTION BY STATES 


Legend 
States consuming pulpwood: 


se Over 1,000,000 cords 
F888} 500001 - 1,000,000 cords 
RY 250,000- 500,000 cords 


Under 250,000 cords 


THIS IS A REVISION OF A U. S. PULPWOOD MAP FOR 1945 WHICH WAS PRODUCED BY AMERICAN PAPER 
AND PULP ASSOCIATION. IN REVISING IT FOR 1946, WE HAVE ADDED PENNSYLVANIA AND MISSISSIPPI TO 


1946 





























THE STATES CONSUMING 500,000-1,000,000 CORDS. THEY WERE IN ONE CATEGORY LOWER IN 1945. 
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CONTINUOUS FLOW TREATMENT 


for 
Complete beating and refining treatment; 
Pretreating pulps; or 


Supplementing existing equipment. 


MILL PROVEN 


“STOCK-MARER’S” versatile treatment is a valuable aid to 
increased production, improved quality and substantial savings. 
Repeat orders from the majority of mills using “‘Stock-Makers” 


over the last ten years confirm this. 


Write or wire us for a discussion of its advantages in your mill 


MORDEN MACHINES COMPANY 


PacriFIc BUILDING PORTLAND 4, OREGON 
In Canada—Tue Witi1am Kennepy & Sons, Liurrep, Owen Sound, Ontario In England—Muuspaucn, Lritep, Sheffield 
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stocking of timber, and a “tempo- 
rary” reduction of saw-timber drain 
from 54 million board feet in 1944 
to below 50 million for several 
decades. In about the year 2020 A.- 
D., the program would be achieved. 

What readers of PULP & PAPER 
Industry want to know is how all 
this affects their industry. 


VOLUME OF TIMBER ON COMMERCIAL FOREST LANDS OF UNITED STATES 4 
As of 1945, According to Re-Appraisal by U. S. Forest Service 
(In Millions of Cubic Feet—128 cu. ft. to one cord) 





Trees too small for sawtimber, 
large enough for pulp- 
wood—over 5 in. D.B.H.** 
Soft- _ Hard- Soft- _ Hard- 
wood wood Total wood wood 
11,318 13,308 : 4,667 
ne is E 5,376 21,983 2,545 
Effects on Pulp and Paper Lak 7.000 —-16.200 2.800 
For one thing, the Forest Serv- : , 1,479 19,513 , 933 


All trees over 5 in. D.B.H. 





Region* Total 








‘ a . i 269 3,454 179 
1 he a 

ice visualizes a demand for 20 mil 54a 74.458 

“35,965 17,031 
23,841 
17,460 

130,874 58,332 


11,124 

~ 18,934 — ~ 4595 9,181 
30,379 8,013 15,186 
23,229 17,065 5,953 11,112 


72,542 54,040 18,561 35,479 


lion cords of pulpwood annually in 
five to 10 years to make 24 million 
tons of paper (only 15 million cords 
were cut in 1944). 

It held that 95% of pulpwood was 
a direct drain on growing stock, 
much of which should be allowed to 
grow to saw-timber size, and that 
more pulpwood should be obtained 
from thinnings, inferior trees, waste, 








Pacific Northwest 
Douglas fir sub-region 
Pine sub-region 


117,222 115,499 1,723 26,619 25,573 1,046 
28,657 28,623 6,681 6,663 18 
voce 145,879 144,122 33,300 32,236 1,064 
a . 44,600 44,600 3,350 lhe 

32,926 12,295 12,070 225 








North Rocky Mountain 33,350 
South Rocky Mountain 15,442 


etc. 

It figures its goal can be achieved 
with intensive good management 
achieved on 100 million acres; less 
intensive on 300 million and 60 
million less accessible areas meeting 
only minimum requirements. (There 
are 624 million acres—one third of 
all U. S.—‘“useful” as forest land, 
but 163 million is non-commercial 
and only 461 million “can be counted 
on for growing commercial timber,” 
of which 139 million are owned by 
farmers.) It may not be possible 
to get effective management from 


GROWTH AND DRAIN ON COM- 
MERCIAL FORESTS IN U. S. DURING 
1944 
(Calculated by U. S. Forest Service 
for all Timber 5 inches diameter 
waste high, or over) 

In Millions 

of Cu. Ft. 

Growth Drain 

New England 761 
Middle Atlantic 846 
Lake 747 
Central 1,201 
118 
3,675 
1,596 
3,023 
1,842 


6,461 


_ ee = 
South Atlantic.......... 
Southeast 
West Gulf 


Pacific Northwest: 
D. fir sub-region.. 2,150 
Pine sub-region... 468 
2,618 
California 489 
North Rocky Mt 316 
South Rock Mt 104 


104 


West 
All regions 





14,575 4,944 4,263 681 
239,271 (236,223 3,048 
470,045 319,997 150,048 





53,889 
153,561 


51,919 1,970 
81,604 71,957 








Volume does not include bark. Includes volume on land capable of producing timber of commer- 
cial quantity and quality and available now or prospectively for commercial use. 

*See other table on page 106 for states included in regions. 

**But may be saved for sawtimber. Up to 9-13 in. D.B.H. in East and South and up to 15 in, 


D.B.H. generally in West. 


millions of acres held by small and 
needy owners in low standard areas, 
the Forest Service held, and these 
are the landowners counted on 
largely for pulpwood supply. 

A total of 261 million acres—57% 
of all that can be “counted on”—is 
in the hands of 4,200,000 owners, 
97% east of the Great Plains. These 
owners have less than 5,000 acres 
each. Two-thirds of large owners 
(each with 50,000 acres or more) 
are in hands of pulp and lumber 
companies, and this accounts for 
only 51,000,000 acres or 11% of 
commercial forest land. The Forest 
Service said 29% of large owners 
practice high order of cutting (build- 
ing up or maintaining yield) or 
good cutting practices (the latter 
being good silviculture and leaving 
land in good condition). Another 
39% are beginning practices that 
will maintain good stock, it said. 
On the other hand, 71% of small 
owners were adjudged as carrying 
on poor and destructive practices 
and only 4% of a high order. And 
61% of middle class of owner (5,000 
to 50,000 acres) were also cutting 
destructively. 

What the Forest Service did not 
point out—at least we found no 
mention of it in the voluminous ma- 
terial we fine-combed—is that if 
there is a continuing drain of saw- 
timber, the lumber and veneer plants 
become more competitive with the 
pulpwood users. In fact, this trend 
already has been marked for sev- 
eral years and has driven the price 
of pulpwood to high levels. 
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In discussing the pulp and paper 
industry’s use of timber resources— 
11% of the cut for all timber pro- 
ducts—the Forest Service makes 
some suggestions in its report which 
were initiated by private industry 
long before the report was written. 
In fact, these suggestions regarding 
uses of hardwoods and Douglas fir 
have been made possible only by the 
research carried on over recent 
years by private industry which was 
well aware of the necessity of 
broadening its supply source. These 
new sources are capable of balanc- 
ing wood supply of several mills so 
that they can now look forward 
confidently to permanent future 
operation. But here is the Forest 
Service summary: 

“The fact that the pulp mills can 
operate in part on trees smaller than 
saw-timber size gives them a con- 
siderable measure of security. Fur- 
thermore, the pulp and paper indus- 
try now uses many more species 
than it did in earlier years. 

“Manufacturing plants in the older 
producing regions (New England, 
Middle Atlantic, and Lake) do, how- 
ever, face a major timber supply 
problem arising from overconcentra- 
tion. The supply of suitable raw 
material is inadequate to meet de- 
mands in each of those regions. The 
mills import pulpwood not only from 
Canada but also from other States. 
In these regions hope for continued 
operation of many of the older 
groundwood mills which have been 
using spruce and fir lies in con- 
verting to the manufacture of other 
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types of pulp from beech, birch, 
maple and aspen. 

“In the South, the pulp and paper 
industry is relatively new and still 
growing. There the danger is that 
the expansion will result in over- 
concentration of plants along the 
coast. Competition with the lumber 
industry for timber is an important 
problem but solution may be found 
in opportunities for integration of 
wood requirements in plans for 
sustained yield forest management. 

“In the Pacific Northwest the sup- 
ply of pulp timber of the species now 
used by the industry is inadequate 
to meet future needs. The sulfite 
mills which predominate in this 
region are pressing upon the sup- 
ply of the favored species, western 
hemlock and Sitka spruce. Increas- 
ing amounts of hemlock are being 
used for lumber and the pulp indus- 
try faces competition with the saw- 
mills for the higher-grade logs. On 
the other hand there are large quan- 
tities of the true firs and Engelmann 
spruce which should become econ- 
omically available as logging moves 
farther up in the mountains. The 
western industry could also expand 
by using Douglas fir and lodgepole 
pine for sulfate pulp. 

“Modern pulp mills must be large. 
For low-cost operation sulfite mills 
need a capacity of at least 100 tons 
per day and sulfate mills 200 tons. 
Because of large plant investment, 
raw material supply is important. 
Realization of the necessity for firm 
control of an adequate raw material 
supply and sharp competition from 
other forest products industries have 
stimulated the pulp and paper indus- 
try in recent years to an aggressive 
policy of land acquisition and for- 
estry management, particularly in 
the South and Pacific Northwest. In 
New England and New York some 
units of industry have long had an 
established policy of forest land 
ownership.” 

In another section of its report. 
the Forest Service says: “Under 
conditions of reasonable prosperity 
and adequate timber supply which 
we have assumed, the pulp and pa- 
per industry may be expected to 
continue its long-time upward trend, 
although perhaps at a reduced rate 
of increase.” 


In discussing its drain and growth 
data, the Forest Service said it has 
little significance in the Far West 
because of 80% of its saw-timber 
which is virgin growth. Only one- 
fourth of all virgin timber in the 
U. S. is high quality—the rest being 
defective or long past prime and 
in advanced stages of decadence. 
Although there is still more growing 
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U. S. COMMERCIAL TIMBER 
In Millions of Cu. Ft. in 1945 
(By U. S. Forest Service) 
All Trees 
Sin. D.B.H. Pulpwood 
size* 

New England: 

Connecticut 519 

Maine 6,809 

Massachusetts 1,089 

New Hampshire 1,563 

Rhode Island ............ 78 

Verment. ..................... 1,254 
Mid-Atlantic: 

Delaware 171 

Maryland ....... ed 926 

New Jersey ... ae 684 

New York 3,807 

Pennsylvania .... 4,224 

West Virginia 2,316 
Lake: 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Wisconsin 
Central: 

es 

Indiana ... 

Iowa 

Kentucky ... 

Missouri 


Plains: 
SE) eed 
Nebraska 


Oklahoma (West)... 
South Dakota (East) 
Texas (West) 

South Atlantic: 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Virginia 

Southeast: 


Mississippi .... 
Tennessee 
West Gulf: 
Arkansas 
Louisiana ....... a 
Oklahoma ( East). 
Texas (East) 
Pacific Coast: 
Oregon .............. 
Washington 
California 
North Rocky Mountain: 
eS . 14,024 
Montana ........ 14,137 
South Dakota (West) 868 
Wyoming ; 
South Rocky Mountain: 
I 
Colorado .... 
Nevada 
New Mexico 





153,561 


*Over 5 in. DBH, up to 9 to 13 in. in 
East, depending on species; and South, 
generally up to 15 in. in West. Must oc- 
cupy 10% growing space. May be saved 
for sawtimber. 


stock on the Pacific Coast than it 
considers necessary, the Forest Serv- 
ice claims drain was 3 billion board 
feet greater in 1944 than can be per- 
manently sustained and contends 
that there is now premature cutting 
of second growth. 


“We must not be deceived by the 
apparently favorable relation be- 
tween all timber growth and drain 
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U. S. TIMBER STAND IN 1945 
and percentage of desired growing 
stock to meet Forest Service ob 

tives which it represents. 
Pere 


New England... 

Middle Atlantic 

Lake can! _ 
Central ee 
WIS foscseesic eee 


Stock 
18% 3 


South Atlantic 
Southeast 
West Gulf 


Pacific Northwest: 
D. fir subregion... 
Pine subregion................ 


Ce 
California ......... 
North Rocky Mt. 
South Rocky Mt 


57% 
66% 
40% 
100% 
59% 
106% 
63% 
69% 
13% — 
107% 
97% 
105% 
100% 
19% 
19% 
98% 
19% 


UNITED STATES 
in the North and South,” said they 
report. “Largely as a result of the) 
advanced stage of timber depletion, 
which has forced many older wood=§ 
using plants out of business and 
made it difficult for new ones toy 
start, growth of all timber exceeds 
the present drain in the North by” ‘ 
27%. That this balance by itself] 
is not satisfactory is apparent when” 
we consider that there is a deficit™ 
of saw-timber growth and consider) 
also the inferior quality and small] 
size of the timber which now con-9 
stitutes a large part of the forest | 
in this section of the country. 


In the following table is shown 
the Service’s “growth goal” for any 
“abundant economy”: a 


FOREST SERVICE GOAL 
All Timber 
Billion cu. ft. 
Growth 
goal 
New England......................... 114 
Middle Atlantic 1.64 
Lake 1.15 
Central 1.73 
Plains ‘ 








| SRR tater ae 
South Atlantic 
Southeast 
West Gulf 


Pacific Northwest: 
D. fir subregion 
Pine subregion 


California 
North Rocky Mt. .. — 
South Rocky Mt. .24 


West 4.08 





United States 4 
In its view, the timber industries] 


could not go on another two decades @ 
at the 1944 rate of output, without 7 
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HEPPENSTALL «5. KNIVES 
CUT CHIP COSTS 3 WAYS - = 


ae 


Heppenstall Chipper Knives produce more 
chips at lower costs because: 


1 


They operate more hours between grinds . . . Manufactured from 
special analysis, electric-induction steel, Heppenstall Knives are 
built for rugged, heavy duty service. They withstand heavy feeds 
and cuts in high heat, yet hold their keen edges longer. 


They take more grinds per knife . . . Quality steel, correct design, 
and precision finishing result in longer useful service life. Chipper 
“down-time” for knife maintenance is held to a minimum. 





They give greater yield and uniformly high-quality pulp . . . Retain- 
ing their keen edges during long runs, Heppenstall Knives cut 
cleanly and reduce logs to easily digested chips—with fewer 
oversize chips and little sawdust waste. 


If you are seeking lower chip costs, investigate 
the advantages of Heppenstall E. I. S. Chipper 
Knives. Heppenstall Company, Pittsburgh 1, 
Pennsylvania. 





some changes in practice. The re- 
port goes into detail in deploring 
the poor qualities of timber which 
have been allowed to replace high 
quality species. One example— 
what it calls “scrubby aspen which 
grows slowly and deteriorates at 
an early age” in place of pine in 
the Lake states. And in eight Sou- 
thern states hardwood volume has 
increased 5% while softwoods de- 
creased 4% in a decade. A huge 
planting job is ahead, it says—pos- 
sibly on 30 to 35 million acres of 75 
million said to be denuded. Re- 
garding waste, the Service said: 

“Only about half of the 12.2 billion 
cu. ft. of timber cut in 1944 appeared 
in the primary products for which 
the trees were cut. The other half 
was left in the woods as waste in 
logging or went into mill waste as 
slabs, edgings, trimmings, sawdust, 
shavings, and other fine material. 

One-third of this 6 billion cu. ft. of 
waste was used for fuel but the bal- 
ance was not used at all. In ad- 
dition about 9 million tons of lig- 
nin, cellulose, and other chemical 
residue from the manufacture of 
wood pulp was wasted. Along with 
the 9% of the standing timber which 
is in cull trees, this waste wood rep- 
resents an important potential source 
of raw material. If a greater pro- 
portion of the trees cut and more 
cull trees can be put to commercial 
use, there will be a corresponding 
reduction in the amount of timber 
growth needed to meet total re- 
quirements for forest products. 

“The greatest opportunities for 
better utilization lie in the Pacific 

Northwest because there the heavy 
volumes-per-acre and big mills 
result in large concentrations of 
waste. It is estimated that in the 
Douglas-fir region the average 
logged-over acre contains 11,500 
board feet of damaged trees and 
abandoned logs suitable for small 
mill operation. Already some oper- 
ators are using portable mills, 
chippers, and light tractors to go in 
for the stranded logs and damaged 
trees after the main stand has been 
removed, or to take out in advance 
the trees likely to be damaged in 
the main logging job.” 

In the Far West and in the South 
Atlantic states the actual timber 
stand as of 1945 was somewhat 
greater than the amount of growing 
stock which the Forest Service vis- 
ualizes as necessary. 


Conclusions 


The Forest Service figures 
that annual growth of 64 billion 
feet of saw timber could be attain- 
ed by 1990 A. D. and by that time 
the program would be adding 10 
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billion bd. ft. annually to saw-tim- 
ber. Drain could then rise to 64 
million ft. and growth could level 
off. But this would not allow for 
what it calls “security, export, new 
uses and ineffective growth.” So 
it urges achieving the 72 billion ft. 
goal in saw-timber by building up 
stock and growth another 25 or 30 
years. 

“It is important to emphasize,” 
the report concluded, “that there is 
nothing rigid about the growth ob- 
jectives we have proposed, or the 
possible course of growth and drain 
under a forestry program designed 
to achieve the goal with minimum 
disruption of forest industries and 
markets. The growth goals simply 
represent one view of what a large 
and vigorous nation should strive 
for. They are based on study of po- 
tential requirements under the 
assumptions of reasonably full em- 
ployment and timber available at 
reasonable price. If we should not 
have full employment we probably 
would not feel the need for as much 
timber as the goals suggest. On the 
other hand, if we did mave full em- 
ployment, but did not have enough 
timber (which would seem to be the 
inescapable reality with full employ- 
ment), we would doubtless use more 
brick and stone and metals instead 
of wood. 

“Similarly, the hypothetical cut- 
ting program with the resultant in- 
crease in annual growth, while 
based on careful analysis of the 
possibilities in each region, is only 
one course that might be followed. 
Cutting more heavily than indicated 
for any extended period would de- 
lay or preclude the increase in an- 
nual growth envisaged for the North 
and South. It might lead to a pro- 
tracted period of greatly reduced 
cut in the West, should the virgin 
timber be exhausted before new 
growth was ready to support the 
indicated sustained volume of out- 
put. On the other hand, several 
years of greatly reduced output in 
a depression like that of the thir- 
ties might result in building up 
growing stocks, and hence annual 
growth, more rapidly than indicated.” 


Far Western 
Wood Statistics 


Periodic pulpwood surveys in 
Washington, Oregon, Northern Ida- 
ho and Western Montana have been 
special features of PULP & PAPER 
Industry’s Review Number each 
year. We are pleased to be able to 
present this information again in this 
issue—brought up-to-date by the 
regional Forest & Range Experimen- 
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tal Station officials. These tables 
are revised to Jan. 1, 1946. 

The Forest Service reported on 
April 1st of this year that it had not 
collected, as yet, records of depletion 
during the year 1946 upon which to 
base a revision of the remaining 
volume of the various pulp species 
in that region. 

A record of the volume of saw- 
logs produced during 1946 is now in 
process of being collected by can- 
vass of the many logging operators 
in Oregon and Washington, but 
complete results of this canvass will 
probably not be available until 
July or August. 

However, it should be noted that 
tables on pages 110-112 do not in- 
clude Douglas fir, of which there is 
about 65 billion bd. ft. in the re- 
gion (second growth). The Forest 
Service has left this species out in 
the preparation of the table for this 
magazine, because Douglas fir has 
been—and still is—the dominant 
lumber species. 

But it is rapidly becoming a spe- 
cies of value to the pulp and paper 
industry. A tremendous use of fast- 
growing second growth Douglas fir 
is taking place in the pulp mills, 
thanks to the new groundwood and 
kraft and bleaching processes. In 
some mills it will be the dominant 
pulpwood species. 

This species already comprises 
50% of raw material for the western 
kraft pulp and insulating board 
mills. Most of this is in shape of 
slabs from sawmills. Both large log 
and slab hydraulic barkers, being 
installed extensively in the West, 
are increasing the use of this species 
of wood. 

However, information is now 
available for Douglas fir resources 
as the first authoritative inventory 
in 14 years has been made by the 
American Forestry Association. fi- 
nanced by pulp, paper and lumber 
industries (See table on Page 114). 

Of the available merchantable 
timber about one third is second 
growth Douglas fir, now being used 
to a large extent by pulp mills with 
new kraft processes and bleaching 
techniques. 

Total merchantable timber in the 
Douglas fir region is 439,070,594 
board feet (equal to about 850 mil- 
lion cords). This includes also hem- 
lock and spruce, traditional pulp- 
woods. If no more timber were to 
grow, that’s enough for 60 years, 
according to the AFA inventory. 

Results of this inventory indicate 
an annual minimum sustained yield 
would total 13.1 billion board feet, 
if good utilization were practiced. 
If all forest acres could be brought 
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THE MEAD SALES COMPANY MEAD DISTRIBUTORS OF WOOD PULP 


BLEACHED AND UNBLEACHED 
111 W. WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 2, ILL. 


CHEMICAL AND MECHANICAL WOOD PULP 


Paul Bunyan just had to bear down on Chris Crosshaulsen for persist- 
ently driving his logs too far downstream. When Paul had to pole 
back single-handed over Niagara Falls .. . that was the last straw! 

A reproduction of this incident from the fabulous life of Paul Bunyan—the seventeenth of a series—will be sent on request. If will contain no advertising. 
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to good growing capacity, Burt F. 
Kirkland, in charge of the survey, 
estimated a 20 billion board feet 
sustained yield annually (equal to 
about 40 million cords). 

Of total merchantable timber, 230,- 
992,301,000 feet is federally owned; 


Volume In Thousand Cubic Feet’ of Pulpwood Other Than Douglas 
Fir In Western Washington and Western Oregon, Available for 
Cutting,” by Species Groups*® 


Adjusted to January 1, 1946 



























































Western Western 
22,844,653,000 feet state owned; Species— Oregon Washington Total 
7,897,611,000 feet county and muni- Western hemlock 5,304,000 14,967,000 _—20,271,00 
; enema a, > iy 4 ’ » ,000 
cipally owned, and 177,336,029,000 Sitka spruce 730,000 1,074,000 1,804,000 
feet privately owned. Of publicly Balsam firs‘ 3,456,000 6,085,000 9,541,000 
owned commercial timber, 26,069,- Mountain hemlock and Engelman spruce 804,000 313,000 1,117,000 
511,000 feet is reserved from cutting. of eee 72,000 128,000 200,000 
This is nearly six per cent of the T 
S ee os 10,366,000 22,567,000 32,933,0 
total timber in the Douglas fir re- " 
= (See table on Page 114). Adjusted to January 1, 1945 
is is in contrast to the past 
practices common in the fs i of Speci _— ann al Total 
basing the cut on a formula, which - - 
depended on the amount of stand- Western hemlock 0 5,405,000 15,172,000 20,577,000 
ing timber, growth rate, etc. The or ve i i RG 1,107,000 1,880,000 
U. S. Forest S . . I ee 3,501,000 6,099,000 9,600,000 
acu eg. under which Mountain hemlock & Engelmann spruce 804,000 313,000 1,117,000 
the holdings of the federal govern- Biask cotiumwenil i 72,000 128,000 200,000 
ment comprise more than half the 
timber supply of the region, still Total - 10,555,000 22,819,000 33,374,000 
uses these methods. “Hence these : 
government lands are calculated to Adjusted to January 1, 1944 
produce about 2.2 billion feet an- Western Western 
nually. Since it owns more than half Species— Oregon Washington Total 
the timber of the region,” Kirkland = oe : - popes 
“ : : ee Dee 15,525,000 0,938,000 
states, “application of these methods "say en RR 748,000 1,153,000 1,901,000 
to the entire regional resources im- aie 3,425,000 6,011,000 9,436,000 
mediately would reduce the annual Mt. hemlock, Engelmann spruce__. 804,000 313,000 1,117,000 
cut to slightly in excess of one-third Black cottonwood eeewenncwwn eco reneee-ewenenennne--a=—= 72,000 128,000 200,000 
the cut of 1944, which was normal SE ee 10,462,000 23,130,000 33,592,000 
for a prosperous year. Almost 2/3 


of the forest industry of the reigon 
would have to cease operation at 
once. 

“If none of the billions of board 
feet lost annually through mortal- 
ity in old and young stands is to be 
salvaged and included in cutting 





1Includes all trees 4 inches and more, diameter breast high. 

*Excludes timber reserved from cutting in municipal, state and federal ownership. 

*Compiled by Pacile Northwest Forest and Range Experiment Station from Forest Survey data 
adjusted for cutting depletion and growth. 

‘Includes Pacific silver fir, grand fir, noble fir, Shasta red fir, white fir, and alpine fir. 


1936 — For All Ownerships 











Western Western 

budgets these methods might be ap- Species— Oregon Washington Total 
plicable. It should be remembered, Western Hemlock 6,439,886 18,654,070 25,093,956 
however, that under them the mor- Sitka Spruce — 1,145,377 1,625,924 2,771,301 
tality losses, estimated at one-third Engelmann Spruce 46,643 9,259 - 55,902 
M bd. ft. ; SS 1,652,378 314,023 1,966,401 

4 * oe gga ad ceranstinae = St _...____ 763,712 6,567,606 7:331,318 
growth stands, would continue to aR 1,338,837 614,175 1,953,012 
occur until the removal of all old Alpine Fir 24,675 37,234 61,909 
growth is completed near the end Mountain Hemlock ___.--... ee 931,527 372,386 1,303,913 
of the first rotation under manage- Total 12,343,035 28,194,677 40,537,712 


ment. Precise figures cannot be giv- 
en but old growth mortality losses 
alone might well, in the 80 to 120 
years allotted for cutting these 
stands, amount to 100 to 150 bil- 
lion board feet.” 


Forest Service Statistics 








Note—Other tables on this page for later years exclude government-owned reserves. 


INLAND EMPIRE PULPWOOD* BY SPECIES AND 


SUBREGION 


Data as of Jan. 1, 1945 











Accompanying tables show the Engelmann Balsam Cottonwood 
volume in thousands of cubic feet Subregion} Spruce Hemlock firs andaspen Total 
of pulp woods—available for cut- Million Cubic Feet 
ting and other than Douglas fir— Northeastern Washington ........ 32 41 53 4 130 
in Western Washington and Western NS ES ee 608 386 1,697 10 2,701 
Oregon have been revised as of Jan- Western Montana ...................... 828 54 242 53 1,177 
uary 1, 1946. Total 1,468 481 1,992 67 4,008 





These figures are from data pre- 
pared by the Pacific Northwest For- 
est and Range Experiment Station, 
U. S. Forest Service, Portland, Ore., 





*The sound volume inside bark of trees larger than 5.0 inches d.b.h. from stump to 4- to 6-inch 
top diameter. 
+Northeastern Washington consists of Ferry, Pend Oreille, Spokane and Stevens Counties; North 


Idaho is the portion north of the Salmon River; western Montana is the portion west of the 
Continental Divide. 
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.... fx BETTER 
PULPWOOD HANDLING 


The Pulp and Paper Industry is just one 
in which the diversified line of Jeffrey 
equipment meets many handling require- 
ments. Where pulpwood, rags, chips, salt 
cake, lime and sulphur, straw, pulp lap, 
paper rolls, packages of paper or board, 
etc., must be handled ... there is a Large view shows a 
proper type of Jeffrey equipment to do double-strand Jeffrey 


the job efficiently and economically. o6¢ lace mae 
Jeffrey builds a complete line of mate- especially for log han- 


rial handling and reduction equipment dling. This system pro- 
for practically every industry. We will ale 0 Sen eee 


be glad to go into detail. po pg oa 











Complete Line of 
Gteriq] Handling, 
Processing ang 
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based on forest surveys started in 
1930, and completed in 1933 and 
1934. The results were first pub- 
lished in the Review Number of this 
journal in 1937, and revised in each 
Review Number since then. Refer- 


Volume of Pulpwoods, Other Than Douglas Fir, in Western 
Washington and Western Oregon Available for Cutting, by County 
(In thousands of cubic feet) 
































ences may be made to the 1938 issue WASHINGTON j 
for greater detail as to the forest a 
stu F. County— 1936 1944 1945 1946 
Timber on municipal watersheds an 
state parks pm er parks and | Sas 3,732,187 2,741,000 2,672,000 2,641,000 
primitive areas in national forests, Clark 34,248 33,000 32,000 32,000 
which because of laws or declared Cowlitz _.. 972,384 881,000 870,000 860,000 
public policy is not available for Grays Harbor ____ 2,902,400 2,567,000 2,481,000 2,452,000 
commercial use, was not included. SS ee eee 8,934 9,000 9,000 9,000 
Since completing the survey the 
experiment station staff has brought Jefferson pestle! : 3,456,382 2,237,000 2,215,000 2,204,000 
the inventory of the forests of the i os. SIESTA 2,051,000 2,131,000 2,109,000 
majority of the counties in the re- Kitsap __. 23,295 19,000 19,000 18,000 
gion up to date through field ex- al Slam a 2,423,835 2,067,000 2,028,000 1,997,000 
“ae ie ceneitiaiiniis Nin tiie Mason __ 465,119 334,000 331,000 329,000 
completed for the following 30 Pacific 1,908,220 1,832,000 1,753,000 1,727,000 
counties: Clallam, Clark, Cowlitz, i re 1,358,908 1,187,000 1,148,000 1,127,000 
Grays Harbor, Jefferson, King, Kit- a 11,461 11,000 11,000 11,000 
- a oe _—- or I i 1,836,559 1,699,000 1,664,000 1,641,000 
reer and gp eg eens Rl Skamania 1,825,243 1,831,000 1,845,000 1,837,000 
Washington, and Benton, Clacka- Snohomish _ 2,266,424 2,176,000 2,159,000 2,148,000 
mas, Clatsop, Columbia, Coos, Lane, Oe 53,818 31,000 31,000 31,000 
Lincoln, Linn, Marion, Multnomah, Wahkiakum 508,615 438,000 463,000 454,000 
. “sin a satan ie gg ges Whatcom 1,006,741 986,000 957,000 940,000 
amhi ounties, regon. is 
_— - —r Pad nage vies Total 26,961,697 23,130,000 22,819,000 22,567,000 
o ouglas an ackson Counties, 
Oregon, this year. 
Volumes have been made cur- 
rent to Jan. 1, 1946, by adjusting OREGON 
the reinventories of the above- 
named counties and the original in- County— 1936 1944 1945 1946 
pasa pelle ay oleate A, > aaa 58,273 34,000 33,000 32,000 
Cc = 
fs ah Panes Pomierg : ohio 1,141,042 1,087,000 1,241,000 1,215,000 
The cubic foot volume estimates | ES ee 1,089,450 1,163,000 1,131,000 1,110,000 
give the total sound wood content ON SS ee 48,139 36,000 37,000 36,000 
of the stem of the tree, exclusive of _ "ee 434,653 310,000 389,000 387,000 
_ and wd gli pra ma- eee 185,953 187,000 192,000 192,000 
emp Ranagye "il call Sty och I is cs 1,635,494 1,548,000 1,570,000 1,552,000 
more than two-thirds of the board Hood River —....... 424,900 292,000 340,000 340,000 
foot content defective. No deduc- ne ee 961,702 958,000 954,000 950,000 
tion was made for breakage in log- Josephine 110,289 107,000 107,000 107,000 
ging. ; Se 1,330,000 1,286,000 1,282,000 
The = ae in the veal I a 666,705 471,000 438,000 421,000 
ous ownership classes remains abou 
the same as ute previous years I ee . 1,465,262 1,417,000 1,251,000 1,225,000 
Approximately 45% is privately Marion ------------------------ -_ 528,369 505,000 505,000 461,000 
owned; 43% on _ national forest Multnomah ___. 227,155 30,000 132,000 133,000 
lands, such as county, state, In- Polk Ba 163,000 156,000 154,000 
dian reservations, etc. Tillamook 984,874 761,000 732,000 709,000 
ar — 99 ee ” ~ Washington _.___ 84,693 42,000 41,000 40,000 
es wi e available for pulp; : 
considerable volumes of both west- Yamhill eee “ 22,774 21,000 20,000 20,000 
+ Ran etc peg "‘ i ee 11,859,653 10,462,000 10,555,000 10,366,000 
1944 more than 600 million board 
feet of western hemlock logs and Source: Pacific Northwest Forest & Range Experiment Station. Includes all trees 4 inch and 
300 million board feet of Sitka nave ts Ghent, Gee Si. 
spruce logs cut in the Douglas-fir After 1936 figures were adjusted for cutting depletion and growth and also for shifts of timber 
P ‘ : f d ‘ areas from reserved-for-cutting to available-for-cutting status. This accounts for the increase in 
region, were saree acture into Oregon in 1945 over 1944. The 1936 figures were published in the Review Number of this pub- 
lumber. However, it has been esti- lication in 1936 and further explanation of those figures will be found in that issue. 
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mated that a total of nearly one- 
half million cords of slabs, edgings, 
and trimmings from sawmills is used 
for pulp annually. 

The table on Inland Empire pulp- 
wood—for eastern Washington, 
northern Idaho and western Mon- 
tana—was supplied by the Rocky 
Mountain Forest & Range Experi- 
ment Station in Missoula, Mont. In 
a letter from M. B. Dickerman, 
chief, Division of Forest Economics, 
U. §S. Forest Service, Missoula, 
Mont., Purp & Paper Industry is 
informed that these statistics rep- 
resent conditions as of Jan. 1, 1947. 


Alaskan Timber 


A great virgin area for future develop- 
ment of a North American pulp and paper 
industry is Alaska. No mills exist there 
now but as this Review Number went 
to press the U. S. Forest Service was 
drawing up projected possible contracts 
for lease of timber for two pulp and 
paper mills. 

Private industry executives who have 
looked into the possibilities in Alaska 
state that good stands are scattered, 
although many stands are close to the 
water. Other factors which previously 
had been known to delay any expansion 
in Alaska have been high cost of building 
a mill and mill town and the threaten- 
ing and uncertain policies of U. S. De- 
partment of Interior in aggrandizing con- 
trol over Alaskan sources through the 
aboriginal ownership claims of its Indian 
wards. Although a continuing threat are 
serious disputes between maritime unions 
and shipping companies serving Alaska. 

All of the pulpwood in Alaska is in 
the U. S. Forest Service 


Canadian Resources 


Only two other countries in the world 
possess greater forested areas than Can- 
ada—Soviet Russia and Brazil. 

In eastern Canada the drain on these 
resources has been well within the ex- 
tent of natural regeneration of the forest 
and on the west coast where a long-term 
program for sustained yield is now being 
evolved there appears to be more timber 
suitable for pulpwood than for almost 
any other purpose. 

Total land area of Canada is about 
3,500,000 square miles. Of this, about 
1,200,000 square miles are forested. Not 
all this land is productive, but the pro- 
ductive area measures 770,565 square 
miles—roughly equal to the combined 
area of the United Kingdom, France, 
Spain, Portugal, the Netherlands, Den- 
mark and Sweden. This represents 22.2% 


CANADIAN PULPWOOD SPECIES — CURRENT 


ESTIMATED VOLUMES 
(Provided for this issue of PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY by the 
Dominion Forest Service) 
Material of Sawlog Sizes* 
In Millions of Board Feett 













































Jack and 
Lodgepole 

Spruce Balsam Pine Hemlock Poplar Total 
Prince Edward Island___. 75 25 ie 5 105 
Nova Scots —— 2,714 . ae 5 4,192 
New Brunswick iia 3,102 1,202 248 pena nee 4,762 
Queb ec 32,286 17,701 1,847 2,540 34,446 
yf eee eee 11,914 3,292 43,900 
778 5 71 1,610 2,464 
aa 2,960 30 620 = 2,420 6,030 
ee 9,000 400 3,000 laa 4,500 16,900 
British Columbia - a 50,222 31,484 9,782 2 eee —_ 148,150 
a 51,636 27,482 58,421 14,372 280,949 

Smaller Materialt 
In ae of Cords 

Prince Edward Island_. 600 10 6 
ova Scotia ——.......... 6,702 29, 639 26 840 23,463 
New Brunswick | wie 30,383 16,286 2,217 3,943 52,895 
uebec -......... 513,397 287,747 40,048 22,079 864,319 
Ee 209,217 29,223 61,713 125,073 425,726 
Manitob 6,877 385 3,253 18,800 29,315 
}: me, cigbevaeiat 8,290 355 2,830 ‘ ‘ 53,800 65,275 
scieiaisaties 50,000 1,550 90,000 ere 90, 000 231,550 
ane Columbia 84,995 69,936 313,201 ee See 488,592 
TE wt dctedlasnctcontiecianis 910,461 421,201 513,288 22,335 314,545 2,181,830 

Total Pulpwood Species 
Equivalent Volumes in Millions of Cubic Feet of Standing Timber 
(Includes Sawlogs and Smaller Material) 

Prince Edward Island 86,625 EEE 585 2,045 104,090 
Nova Scotia 1,378,500 2,002,554 3,042 179,748 80,895 3,644,739 
New Brunswick -. .. 4,234,149 2,168,700 313,701 53,712 374,585 7,144,847 
eee ..---.---- 67,138,083 37,542,918 5,090,109 138,384 2,653,765 112,563,259 
Ontario a---------------- 30,588,708 3,419,091 9,829,587 232,167 12,602,883 456,672,436 
Manitoba 974,991 46,140 eae 2,138,590 3,555,871 
k 1,618,170 48,105 — . 5,640,980 7,774,145 
J "eae 7,821,000 268, RE SS 9,535,500 28,812,450 
British Columbia_______.._.. 20,943,033 15,077,508 38, 786. ms S4,50B,798 2c 89,610,114 
(EEE _.-134,783,259 60,588,801 66,073,254 15,407,394 33,029,243 309,881,951 





*Probably only a minor portion of this wood will be used for pulp. 

tApprax. 500 bd. ft. equals one cord. Very little of this. Geareeer is cordwood or pulpwood. The 
total figure in this table, 280,949 million bd. ft. equals about 562 million cords. 

tMostly pulpwood. 


or more than one-fifth of the total land the area at present devoted to farming. 


area of Canada, but in the nine provinces 
of Canada 38% of the land area consists 
of productive forests. The forests of the 
Yukon and the Northwest Territories 
are at present only of local value. 

Of the 770,565 square miles of pro- 
ductive forest, 430,000 square miles are 
accessible. In the productive forest area 
more than half is young growth; the 


Climate, topography and soil condi- 
tions determine the location. 
CANADA’S 


AVERAGE ANNUAL CUT OF 
TIMBER AND ITS USES 
Based on the 10-year period, 1930-1939 











remainder is already of merchantable Million 

size. Cu. Ft. % 
Of the forest area now regarded as 

economically inaccessible it is probable fuel ‘ll —— — es 

that in future a considerable proportion ee 706.3 28.0 


will prove of commercial value, depend- 
ing on the provisions of transportation 
facilities and rising values. In the nine 
provinces of Canada the productive 
forested areas alone are nearly four times 


For pulp and paper_________. 
For G ewn ties, poles, logs, etc. 151.3 6.0 





Nh 2,519.0 100.0 


Source: Dominion Forest Service. 





AVAILABLE MERCHANTABLE TIMBER BY AGE CLASSES AND SPECIES M. B. F. SCRIBNER 
(American Forestry Association Survey Completed in 1946) 











(1) Douglas Fir a (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Big Small Big Small 
old Second Second Sitka Sitka Big Small True Hard- Miscel- 

Growth Growth Growth Spruce Spruce Hemlock Hemlock Firs Cedars woods laneous Total 
Puget Sound—East ........ 10,980,000 3,629,000 1,036,000 175,780 3,760 18,841,000 2,519,000 11,715,330 6,715,330 326,921 1,232,143 56,639,264 
a a 7.856,000 982,000 845,000 3,651,000 167,000 19,876,000 2,690,000 7,167,000 6,024,547 290,355 145, 610 49, "694,437 
Columbia River—North.. 26,622,000 9,884,000 3,440,000 1,608,000 384,000 14,320,000 3,574,000 7,930,000 3,506,068 317,539 1,002,127 71 "477; 536 
Washington Total ...... 45,458,000 14,495,000 5,321,000 5,434,780 554,760 53,037,000 8,783,000 26,812,000 15,710,775 934,815 2'379,880 177,811,237 
Columbia River—South.. 14, 727,000 3,509,000 1,313,000 1, py 000 446,000 7,604,000 1,443,000 2,870,000 910,368 292,413 1,190,072 36,085,343 
ae Will.-Cent. Coast 55,700,000 25,207,000 4,568,000 128,000 100,000 7,956,000 837,000 3,010,000 1,948,856 611,152 2,444,795 102,775,644 

~ FR Lp Seo BIE 1 53,520,000 18,300,000 5,095,000 1,109, 7000 26,000 1,447,000 158,000 2,698,000 2,295,792 979,155 3,165,990 89,295,5 
edeiscipibincins 19,570,000 1,645,000 1,033,000 40,000 10,000 14,000 14,000 4,040,000 889,231 544,585 5,229,372 33,102,865 
Seapen Total .............143,517,000 49,161,000 12,009,000 3,264,000 602,000 17,117,000 2,452,000 12,618,000 6,044,247 2,427,305 12,030,229 261,259,351 


Grand Total— 
Wash. and Oregon......188,975,000 63,656,000 17,330,000 
(1) Big Second Growth—20”-40? DBH 
Small Second Growth—16”-20” DBH 
(2) Big Sitka Spruce—Trees over 24” DBH 
Small Sitka Spruce—-Trees 16”-24” DBH 
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8,698,000 1,156,000 70,154,000 11,235,000 39,430,000 20,859,000 3,362,000 14,409,000 439,070,588 


(3) Big Hemlock-—Trees over 20” DBH 
Small Hemlock—tTrees 16”-20” DBH 

(4) Includes all cedars—Western red, Port 
Orford, Incense, etc. 
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(5) Hardwoods—Trees over 12” DBH 
(6) Miscellaneous—Pines, W. Larch, and Miscel- 
laneous Softwoods 
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A Thorough Mix... 


with any weight paper or board 





Fourdrinier Wires « Dandys «+ Cylinders + Wire Cloth 
Pulp and Paper Mill Equipment 


CHENEY BIGELOW 


[CHENEY BIGELOW WIRE WORKS 
L417 LIBERTY ST., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Fifteen year, 546 


WALL STREETERS 
SAY INDUSTRY IS 
VULNERABLE. MOST 
REPORTS CHEERY 


ded April :: 950" fund dehe: mfures, ~« : Be ak ry § : 
Fess: Current provision shown’ abuve../ 7) / *> St389;80000 x | 
Mortgages payable _. te = Bre 93 $ 4.151,500.00 
88: Current provision shown abe we of Se aly . 137,034.02 : 
his year’s financial tabulation COMPARATIVE OPERATING RESULTS AND PER SHARE 
l of the pulp and paper industry, STATISTICS 


an exclusive feature of the 
NortH AMERICAN REVIEW NUMBER, ee en 
reveal at a glance the most tremen- 
dous tonnage growth in the indus- Sales Droits 








_ Income 
* A sa ‘ P b-American Writing Paper Co. (Dee. 31): 
is tonnage expansion has in- 

ale 1939 _$ 6,784 $ 286 $ 239 

vestment counsellors pointing out 1941 8.713 195 137 
to clients that “the enlargement of 1943 : 9,355 821 245 
facilities will introduce the possibil- 1944 + : 9,122 568 184 
ity that the industry may once again 1945 9,211 308 151 
become more vulnerable to inten- b Brown ah (Nov. a, 97 386 306 
sifying competition under mare 1941_ (ee ® 32, 198 3,377 3,727 
normal conditions.” Executives in 1943. ; 30,998 2501 1,126 
the industry have been equally 1944 32,329 2.543 1,298 
aware of the significance of the ex- 1945 33,284 2,143 1,220 
panding tonnage, and it should be 1946__... 36,087 2,557 1,594 
pointed out that some of the — Paper & — Co. (a-April 30): : 
enlargement of facilities” were for 1929 oy ase “ew 
the precise purpose of competing 1941. 42.258 7833 3130 
under more normal conditions. 1943 46,249 7,099 1,971 
A survey of opinion in the New 1944 48,485 6,874 1,804 
York financial section by PULP & 1945 49,218 4,534 2,037 
PAPER Industry reveals that the alt ; NAA. eae ite 
prophet’s view paper stocks—cur- Cemnitend ee & Paper Co. (Dec. 31): , 
rent earnings and dividends— as at re ii — “a se 
about their peak levels for the next 1941. : 15,367 2.905 1,449 
few years, and that the pulp and 1943 17,976 3,106 1,222 
paper group will not contribute 1944 - 18,323 2,796 1,072 
“importantly” to any further rise in a ; ore: ; oon ass aa 

bi Baers market. ’ : Container Corp. “a America (Dec. 31): ‘ 

s view, obtained in April of 1937 25,268 2,312 1.784 
1947, is bolstered by an anticipation 1939. 24,115 1,742 1.449 
of a general market rise, but pulp 1941 i», #6714 6,742 2,327 
and paper stocks are still regarded 1943 nanan 61,164 10,384 2,684 
as speculative fundamentally. Those ret: —— : ere ge ter . 
who wish to hold some paper stocks 1946 91,090 13.136 7765 
es — a to Bo only Crown Zellerbach Corp. (a-April 30): 

ose of sound integrated compan- 1937 49,891 7,488 6,211 
ies, although some not fully integ- 1939 56,527 10,324 8,119 
rated are held in favor. 1941 86,336 20,103 11,109 

While PULP & PAPER Industry _— [oss lle = MM ed 
does not necessarily accept the pre- 1945 102,075 13,517 7,825 
vailing Wall Street view of the m1946 ni 92,347 16,559 9,781 
industry, it is of value to examine Eddy Paper Corp. (Dec. 31): 
it. In this examination, the reader 1937 : 9,694 785 650 
should bear in mind that investment aeat ees 2 as oo 
houses, by their very nature, do not et is ry rap ae a 
extend their view to specific pos- 1944 cS 16,020 3.924 1,059 
sibilities in new markets for paper. ne ; 16,534 3,493 848 
Their predictions are based almost 1946 19,582 4,765 2,925 
wholly on the theory that produc- Gair (Robert) Co., Inc. (Dec. 31): 
tion of paper tends to conform 1937 21,655 794 357 
generally with the volume of pro- 1o4i fo : _ : e 
duction of selected nondurable RI Rig 26,576 3,146 969 
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Net *Pre-Tax *Net 


(Sales, Profits and Income in Thousands of Dollars) 





—t Per Common Share— 


oPrice 


tEarned oDividends Range 





$0.67 
0.32 
0.65 
0.51 
0.42 
0.85 
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3.65 
1.77 
4.50 
4.68 
6.44 
5.16 
17.78 


Nil 
tot 


0.80 
0.66 


Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 


Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 


1.12% 
0.05 
0.50 
0.50 
0.50 

0.62% 


° 
S 


NOYVONSS 
useoouscse 


1 es ee ee a 
pUUUUND 
ocooooouo 


oe 
—-oooocyvn 
cooocoooMv 


3.00 
0.50 
2.00 
3.50 
4.50 
4.50 
13.00 


Nil 
Nil 
0.25 
0.30 


2YA-1% 
34%4-2% 
5%-2% 
7 ¥%4-4¥e 
11%4-5% 
12%-7'4 


3114-25 
c36 -28% 
4414-2844 
c83— -45 
c92 —-68 


31%-12Y 

15 - BM 
11%- 7¥% 
iz. «9% 

15 %-11% 
27 72-14% 
3414%4-21% 


22 -14 
17. -13 
16%-15 
15 %4-12 
17 14-14% 
23-18 
2114-14% 


37 ¥e-10% 
174%4- 9¥% 
16%-11 
23 %-16 
29 %-20 
4014-26% 
5414-354 


5%. 8% 
7 9 

/g-10 
17 -11% 
2214-15% 
307%-20% 
40%-25 


14%4-18% 
19%4-144% 
21 -13% 
2814-22 
38 -25 
52 -39 
111 -48% 


15% 78° 3 
5%,- 2 
2%4- 1% 
44y- 1% 
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STANDARD ENGINEERS _ = 


NOTEBOOK 


CALOL MULTI - SERVICE OILS ARE 

EXTREMELY ADHESIVE TO METAL, 

WITHSTAND HIGH PRESSURES ANO 
TEMPERATURES. 


DETERGENT KEEPS 

PISTONS, CYLINDERS 
ANO Oil PASSAGES 
CLEAN. 


TWO-STAGE, 2-CYLINDER AIR COMPRESSOR, 


CALOL MULTI-SERVICE OILS HAVE WIDE USE 
RANGE FOR HOT-RUNNING INDUSTRIAL BEARINGS. 


Multi-use oils resist high 
temperatures, pressure 


Many of the industrial bearings and machines that 
operate at high temperatures and under extreme 
pressures can be efficiently lubricated with Calol 
Multi-Service Oils. 

They are specially compounded. An oxidation in- 
hibitor prevents the formation of excessive gum 
and sludge deposits. A detergent gradually loos- 
ens and removes lacquer or other contaminants from 
moving parts and oil systems. Calol Multi-Service 
Oils have a high metal-adherent quality and actually 
cling to the hottest spots. 

Calol Multi-Service Oils have a wide use range. 
They are especially recommended for air-compressor 
cylinders and bearings, Diesel and natural gas en- 
gines, inclosed reduction gears and bearings. 

They come in six viscosity grades: Number 45X is 
approximately SAE 10; number 50X, SAE 20 (medium) ; 
number 55X, SAE 20 (heavy); number 65X, SAE 30; nun- 
ber 75X, SAE 40; number 85X, SAE 50. ; 


a 









oe 


New grease lubricates in 
extra hot conditions 


Developed especially for bearings that must oper- 
ate in radiated heat, new Calol S. A. (sodium alu- 
minum) Grease has proved satisfactory in tempera- 
tures over 250° F. It has been tested by many oper- 
ators on working machines in the field. In addition, 
it was given a series of tests in the Navy Ball Bear- 
ing Machine, operated at 10,000 rpm, with bearing 
temperatures maintained at a high degree. 

Calol S. A. Grease is made from a special type 
base and selected oils that give it high heat-re- 
sistant qualities. In use, these qualities assure 
minimum drippage or leakage from bearings. 

Although Calol S. A. Grease is ideal in a multi- 
plicity of services, it is specifically adapted to 
the lubrication of low, medium and high speed anti- 
friction bearings used in all types of machines. 

Made in three grades, 00, 0, andl, by Standard of 
California, Calol S. A. Grease is available in 35-, 
108- and 420-pound containers. 


CALOL S.A. GREASE ASSURES 
GOOD LUBRICATION IN HIGH 
AMBIENT TEMPERATURES 












CALOL S.A.GREASE MAY 
BE USED ON LOW-MEDIUM-| 
AND HIGH-SPEED ANTI-— 
FRICTION AND PLAIN 
BEARINGS 


WITHSTANDS RADIATED -HEAT 
TEMPERATURES OVER 250°F, 


MINIMIZES DRIPPAGE AND 
LEAKAGE TROUBLE 


Standard Fuel and Lubricant Engineers are always at your service. They'll gladly give you expert help — make your maintenance 
job easier. Call your local Standard Representative or write Standard of California, 225 Bush St., San Francisco 20, California 


FOR EVERY NEED A STANDARD OF CALIFORNIA jos-provepd Propuct 
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manufactures. For the purposes of 
their analyses they do not invest- 
igate either the new uses developed 
by the war, or the projected new 
uses for postwar years. Nor, perhaps, 
have they much opportunity to 
weigh such intangibles as labor re- 
lations or to look into long-term 
wood programs. But they do recall 
vividly that for many years the in- 
dustry’s ability to produce exceeded 
by an uncomfortable margin the 
demand. 


It is pointed out, in this conserva- 
tive and almost pessimistic view, 
that the expansion from V-J Day 
through 1948 will more than make 
up for the five-year deficiency in 
production. It is further recalled 
that the problem of employing full 
capacity was troublesome in the 
years before the war, and it is 
insisted in the Wall Street view that 
full capacity was approached during 
the war “only because new equip- 
ment was so difficult to obtain.” It 
is emphasized that while operations 
have exceeded 85% capacity since 
1940, there was only one year— 
1920—when this happened before. 


Along Wall Street the industry 
has a reputation for increasing cap- 
acity upon an anticipated demand 
increase, and the financial wizards 
opine that this tendency “appears to 
be reassuring itself.” The records, 
however, show that the kraft indus- 
try—the only section now expand- 
ing—has never in its long history 
ever caught up with demand. 


A further possibility seen in finan- 
cial centers is that it may be dif- 
ficult to make high-priced equip- 
ment pay if paper prices decline, it 
is believed by the experts, “in 
time.” They are led to this belief 
because paper prices have risen to 
a greater extent than most commod- 
ities. It is admitted, however, that 
this fact alone need not create a fall 
in prices. And it is further admitted 
that perhaps the downturn may not 
come for some time, that prices may 
firm up even more during 1947 
because demand still exceeds out- 
put. The pulp shortage, which even 
Wall Street will admit may persist 
for two years, is a further price 
supporting factor. But investment 
firms warn that the very pulp 
shortage works to the disadvantage 
of non-integrated mills under pres- 
ent conditions. 


In such conditions, the experts 
are inclined to see profits holding 
up well for the pulp mills for at 
least the two years during which 
pulp, and especially market pulp, 
is expected to be short. They do 
not expect imports to return to the 
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COMPARATIVE OPERATING RESULTS AND PER SHARE 
STATISTICS (Continued) 
(Sales, Profits and Income in Thousands of Dollars) 





7—t Per Common Share— 





Net *Pre-Tax *Net oPrice 
Sales Profits Income {Earned oDividends Range 
eee 2,766 761 0.48 0.30 54. 2% 
See 28,093 2,209 715 0.33 0.30 10%4- 4% 
-, 33,697 3,749 2,296 1.12 4 11%- 7 
Gaylord Container Corp. (Dec. ~~ 
| ae 13,480 2,307 1,765 0.92 0.25 N.A, 
Sees 13,660 "809 662 0.24 0.23% 6%- 3% 
_ eee 25,281 3,970 1,749 0.91 0.33%  4%- 2% 
SSE eres 31,708 3,153 1,243 0.61 0.33% 47%s- 3% 
"ee eee 33,945 3,851 1,287 0.63 0.33%  77%- 4% 
ee 35,615 2,855 1,105 0.51 0.33% 13%%- 7% 
Rees 44,284 8,281 5,046 2.43 0.83% 25 11% 
Great Northern Paper = (Dec. 31): 
ee N.A. 2,577 2,178 2.18 2.00 47 -27 
eee N.A. 3,296 2,727 2.73 2.40 45 -33 
| SESS N.A. 3,815 2,432 2.44 2.50 42 -29% 
_. ee eee N.A. 3,097 1,860 1.86 1.60 36 -27% 
a N.A. pe fe 1,667 1.67 1.60 37'%4-29% 
ROS re N.A 1,529 903 0.90 1.60 4714-354%4 
See ie N.A k2,590 k1,607 k1.61 1.60 4614-37 
Hammermill Paper Co. (Dec. 31): 
ae ee 7,443 580 450 1.25 3.00 N.A, 
Se 7,330 623 463 1.83 0.50 284-18 
ee 10,703 3333 671 S41 1.25 25%-15% 
ee 11,424 1,663 585 2.64 100 25 -17% 
a - 12,570 1,591 454 1.92 1.00 29 -19% 
_,, ae 11,856 1,087 528 2.39 1.00 4214-27 
a 14,107 1,615 940 4.32 1.00 5234-28 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. (Dec. 31): 
SER 15,827 1,778 1,428 3.61 2.00 37 -16% 
_, indie 13,845 1,091 912 2.04 100 19 -14% 
a 22,490 3,346 1,446 3.42 1.50 16-12% 
SS 24,848 3,574 1,197 2.83 1.50 21%-14% 
ae 24,357 3,368 1,148 2.69 1.50 25%4-19% 
Se 24,054 2, 749 999 2.01 1.00 33%-25 
Ee 22,946 2,850 1,750 3.67 2.00 43 -26 
International Paper Co. (Dec. 31): 
| =a ees 123,487 11,780 9,135 2.47 Nil 19%- 6% 
eee 122,290 5,709 4,894 0.14 Nil 14%- 6% 
0 214,334 43,751 16,254 6.37 Nil * 20 -10% 
ee 216,123 32,451 10,120 3.01 Nil 14%- 8% 
a caine 231,572 35,833 10,560 3.26 Nil 21%-13% 
See 234,246 28,923 10,977 3.40 Nil 48%4-19% 
eee 287,868 56,396 31,179 7.98 3.00 5514-38% 
Kimberly-Clark aatias (Dec. 31): 
aE 27,250 3,124 2,360 1.81 1.00 23 ¥%- 8% 
_. , See 27,861 3,561 2,651 2.11 0.87% 19 -10 
Neale 36,959 5,818 3,104 2.57. 1.12% 19 -12% 
ae 57,488 6,694 2,550 2.00 0.87 17. -12% 
1944____ 61,331 6,125 2,422 1.35 1.60 21 -15% 
Sen 56,882 4,557 2,447 1.66 1.00 1314-19% 
| ee 66,377 6,783 4,265 3.15 1.00 35-21% 
Marathon Corp. (Oct. 31): 
eee 1,087 857 p1.02 e0.75 22 - &&% 
a 13,298 724 592 p0.93 0.25 117%- 8% 
Se 18,081 2,012 1,205 p1.59 0.37% 8%- 6 
ee 25,381 5,008 1,286 pl.49 0.50 10%- 8% 
__, Se 29,856 5,979 1,603 1.88 0.50 16 -13% 
ee 31,941 5,602 1,360 1.39 0.50 292-16 
Een 33,244 5,019 2,734 1.91 0.77% 36%4-22% 
Mead Corporation (Dec. 31) 
OE EIS 25,373 2,278 1,841 2.40 1.50 34%-10 
See 21,987 915 744 0.46 Nil 14%- 6 
ESE are 32,452 3,761 2,110 2.66 0.75 9%- 5 
_... SS 36,878 3,031 1,078 0.89 0.60 10%- 6 
ee 39,920 3,292 1,138 0.98 0.60 13 - 8 
eee 40,857 2,636 1,191 1.06 0.70 25 -12% 
eee 138,900 13,587 12,144 12.54 1.15 30%-18% 
National Container Corp. (Dec. 31): 
3,065 357 312 0.47 0.25 14%- 6% 
4,864 434 358 0.54 0.20 10%- 5 
9,207 2,729 1,073 1.63 0.6234 12%- 8% 
12,969 3,191 817 1.24 0.50 13%4-10% 
17,656 4,474 1,191 1.80 0.90 14%4-10 
18,767 4,112 1,186 1.68 0.85 32%4-12% 
28,776 9,063 5,606 6.82 81.25 38%-24 
Oxford Paper Co. (Dec. 31): 
Re a N.A. 934 800 0.75 Nil 20 - 7% 
: See N.A. 825 674 0.42 Nil 8%- 2 
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Here is the supply line of Basic Chem- 
icals for American Industry. North, 
South, East or West . . . wherever the 
needs are greatest . . . there, too, are 
the heaviest concentrations of 
General Chemical plants, warebouses, 
cand technical service offices—equipped 
and prepared to meet the chemical 
demands of the day. ' 

For almost half a century, this 


GENERAL 


REAGENTS 


FINE CHEMICALS 


boosts HEAVY — 


CHEMICAL 












supply line has grown ever stronger. 
It spans the continent . . . reaches out 
to the most remote locations . . . al- 


ways maintaining the full flow of a 
broad and varied range of chemicals 
so necessary to peak production. 
That is why—in every branch of 
Industry, everywhere—the choice is 
General Chemical . . . First in Basic . 
Chemicals for American Industry! 


COMPANY 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


Sales and Technical Service Offices: Albany * Atlanta * Baltimore * Birmingham 
Boston * Bridgeport * Buffalo * Charlotte * Chicago * Cleveland » Denver * Detroit 


Houston * Kansas City * Los Ang 


eles * Minneapolis * New York * Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh * Providence * San Francisco * Seattle * St. Louis * Wenatchee & Yakima (Wash. ) 
In Wisconsin: General Chemical Wisconsin Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis. 


In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited - Montreal - Toronto - Vancouver 
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1937 level for at least two years, if 
ever. 


Canadian Position Improves 

How production tends toward 
financial strength is well illustrated 
in the improved position of 15 Ca- 
nadian pulp and paper companies. 
In the table below it is seen that 
funded debt in these fifteen major 
companies is down 41%, while earn- 
ings have risen 90%. Cash holdings 
are up 231%, and weline capital 
up 101 percent in 1939 as compared 
with 1946. 

In Millions of Dollars 


Funded Debt ............ 200.7 118.4 
Earnings ...................- 19.7 37.6 
Working 

a 49.0 98.2 
Cash 

Dene 18.3 42.2 


The extent of market flunctua- 
tions in prices of Canadian pulp and 
securities is indicated in the follow- 
ing representative list of junior se- 
curities. The stock and bond value 
trends show markedly the effects of 
renewed financial strength through 
production. 


1947 1945 1942 
March 

Abitibi Common 19 
Bathurst A............ 21 19 11% 
Consolidated 

Paper .............. 17% 10 1% 
Dryden  ................ 18% 10% 4 
Donnacona .......... 18 12% 2% 
I Sis ti alk 50 43 The 
Howard Smith... 27 2342 8le 
Price Bros. .......... 57 ai 7 
St. Lawrence Pref. 119 65 24% 


Comparative price changes in the 
more actively traded Canadian pulp 
and paper bonds follow: 


March 
1947 1945 1942 
Abitibi 5c .......... 99% 112% 57% 
B.C.Pulp 6s....... 100% 106 989 
Brown Se ............ 102% 101 7612 
Consolidated 5%s 100 106% 62% 
Donnacona 4%s 100 102% 75 
Lake 
St. John ....5%s 102 102% 78 
Canadian pulp and paper com- 


panies made effective use of the 
favorable 1946 financial markets, 
and many of the larger companies 
put through refunding measures to 
give them a lower interest rate of 
payment. Return of dollar parity 
enabled them to replace their two 
or three-way pay bonds by bonds 
payable in Canadian funds only. 
The Canadian investor in these 
companies witnessed the reduction 
of funded debt in 1946 from $227,- 
000,000 at the end of 1945 to $175,- 
000,000, amounting to roughly 23%. 
He saw fixed charges cut from $11,- 
000,000 to an indicated $7,000,000 on 
an annual basis at the present time, 
or nearly 40 percent. He also saw 
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COMPARATIVE OPERATING RESULTS AND PER SHARE 
STATISTICS (Continued) 


(Sales, Profits and Income in Thousands of Dollars) 





7—t Per Common Share— 





Net *Pre-Tax et oPrice 

Sales Profits Income {Earned oDividends Range 
NC N.A. 1,996 1,057 1.44 Nil 6%- 3% 
__.,. SE N.A. 2,169 914 1.07 Nil 314- 1% 
(Ear oe N.A 2,216 1,024 1.36 Nil BY. 3% 
1945. N.A 2,104 974 1.23 Nil 15 - 8% 
1946 N.A 3,043 1,843 3.51 Nil 18 -9 
Minnesota & Guusie Paper Co. (Dec. 31): 
NR rc 22,029 3,422 2,628 1.96 Nil 4%4- 2% 
2s :C(iéa8; SVP 2,464 1,464 1.09 Nil 9%- 3% 
ag, = 23,770 2,043 1,125 0.84 Nil 12 -7% 
, aa : 24,480 2,414 1,549 1. Nil 19%-11% 
2 aaa 29,464 3,953 2,190 9 Nil 24 -16% 
as Sound sibdendd & Timber Co. (Dec. 31): 
1937 ... wel 3,043 311 255 0.72 0.75 19%- 7 
ee 3,028 116 99 d0.20 Nil 13 - 3% 
ais 8,379 3,123 1,076 3.08 2.00 18%%-14 
a 6,373 1,057 457 1.19 0.50 13 -7 
| | Gee esi 6,469 h1,413 h938 h2.66 100 17 -11% 
| |, ars 6,217 h1,035 h603 h1.64 1.00 25%-15% 
I 7,188 2,130 1,321 3.83 1.00 27 -18 
Rayonier Incorporated (a-April 30): 
_ See : 17,496 3,746 3,125 1.94 N.A. N.A. 
| Peale 16,292 2,887 2,389 1.18 Nil 19 - 6% 
.. 31,317 9,080 3,570 2.40 0.75 18%- 8% 
ee 22,824 2,489 1,689 0.45 0.87% 151A4-11% 
ARS 25,970 3,624 1,839 0.61 Nil 18 -12% 
ee 27,033 2,075 1,503 0.26 Nil 25 -16 
 . a t24,312 t4,065 t2,501 t1.68 Nil 33 -17% 
St. Scat —_ Co. (Dec. 31): 
1937_. ee iosewe 14,869 1,599 1,228 0.22 Nil 11%4- 2% 
ie... 15,359 705 548 0.06 Nil 44r- 1% 
aaa 30,000 5,247 3,228 0.71 Nil 2%- 1% 
(| SORE Serre 25,528 2,910 1,856 0.38 Nii 4¥%4- 1% 
|, Sees 48,388 5,398 1,854 0.36 Nil 6%- 4% 
VRB 52,501 4,344 2,211 0.94 Nil 12 - 5% 
Se ees 82,782 9,349 5,564 1.29 Nil 15%- 8% 
Scott Paper Co. (Dec. 31): 
See 13,844 1,603 1,249 2.19 1.55 45%-34% 
a 18,517 2,512 1,886 2.65 1.85 52%-44% 
| on 2 27,076 3,277 1,940 Z.22 1.95 39'%-31 
ae 30,570 2,692 1,535 1.91 1.80 43 -36% 
nna 31,467 2,972 1,566 1.96 1.80 4514%-37% 
Sea ae 37,680 3,154 1,756 1.87 1.80 6114-42% 
SARE oe Se 46,223 3,347 2,020 2.03 1,80 61 -42 
Sutherland Paper Co. (Dec. 31): 
_, 2S ; 8,137 997 805 2.80 1.80 39%-17% 
1939. 8,490 866 723 2.52 1.30 30%2-22% 
1941. 12,843 1,574 818 2.85 1.25 23%-16% 
es 15,479 2,541 818 2.85 1.25 33 -26% 
, Meee 14,947 2,260 710 2.47 1.35 34 -29 
AUS SR 14,908 1,470 609 = a2 1.35 42%-31 
a 19,730 2,614 1,611 4.68 1.75 55%4-38 
Union Bag & Paper Corp. (Dec. 31): 
RARE eee ee 15,691 1,675 1,385 1.32 0.50 18%- 8% 
ees 17,562 1,134 966 0.76 Nil 13%- 6 
nae 27,871 5,619 2,168 1.70 1.00 12%- 7 
_ see 33,555 2,767 1,058 0.83 0.30 11%- 8 
Es 39,021 6,722 1,584 1.25 0.75 15%2- 9% 
i ee 6,408 1,646 1.30 0.85 26%-14% 
Sa 44,871 8,970 pW sy 4.13 1.30 39 -23 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. (Oct. 31): 
i 3,516 2,862 2.14 0.70 41 -15% 
[ea 29,760 1,240 1,095 0.18 0.20 19%- 9% 
Renner 47,521 6,820 4,520 3.97 1.80 207-15 
| See 53,715 7,662 2,610 1.86 1.25 16%-11% 
|, ace ee 59,098 6,484 2,384 1.80 1.00 28 -16% 
1945 59,188 5,442 2,142 1.63 1.00 40 -22% 
1946. 67,212 8,954 5,104 4.93 2.40 53%-32% 
Columbia River as ayn (Dec. 31): 
1937_. 62 47 1.05 N.A. N.A. 
ee NA N.A. d53 d3.44 N.A. N.A. 
ee N.A 510 340 16.67 N.A. N.A. 
See : N.A 141 91 4.24 N.A. N.A. 
2S N.A 280 155 vae N.A. N.A. 
=e N.A 407 170 8.49 N.A. N.A. 
ee dens pas N.A. N.A. N.A. N.A. N.A. N.A. 
Soundview Pulp Co. (Dec. 31): 
ee 6,537 1,987 1,627 3.07 3.00 N.A. 
ea 5,768 679 565 0.90 0.25 29%-11 
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the cost of carrying outstanding 
pulp and paper funded debt sliced 
from 4.82 percent to 3.95 percent. 

To holders of junior securities this 
large scale capital structure re- 
vamping program has resulted in 
increased earning power per share. 
Several companies also strengthened 
the earning position of the common 
shareholders by refunding their 
preferred issues as well. 


Reports Are Cheering 

The annual reports this year 
were filled with good cheer and re- 
flect the general health of the in- 
dustry. Scott Paper Co., for exam- 
ple, showed consolidated net earn- 
ings of $2,019,614, after all charges, 
including provision for all taxes, as 
compared with $1,756,205 in 1945. 
After preferred dividend require- 
ments, earnings per common share 
in 1946 were $2.07 as compared with 
$2.00 in 1945. Thomas B. McCabe, 
president of Scott, who returned to 
the company recently after two 
years’ absence in government serv- 
ice, stated that the net sales for 
1946 amounted to a new high rec- 
ord: $46,222,804. A substantial por- 
tion of this increase was from sales 
of “Cut-Rite” wax paper which be- 
came a Scott product in May of 
1945. 

Said Mr. McCabe on prices: “It 
was our decision after decontrol to 
keep our prices as low as practic- 
able. .. The present Scott prices, put 
into effect at the end of 1946, re- 
flect a relatively slight increase over 
the former OPA level.” On general 
shortages: “It has been impossible 
for the industry to satisfy complete- 
ly the demand for these products.” 
He named the factors as heavy gov- 
ernment purchasing, natural popu- 
lation increase, greater purchasing 
power, educational advertising, and 
limitations of the availability of 
pulp and supplies. Scott, he said, 
has during the past few years 
“strongly consolidated its position 
by the acquisition of plants and 
equipment, and this has been re- 
flected directly in_ substantially 
increased sales volume and greater 
variety of products.” The Scott 
household line has expanded—its 
latest additions are the waxed pa- 
per mentioned above, and “Scotties” 
facial tissue. 


Crown Zellerbach Corp.’s report 
said: 

“The currently high level of in- 
dustrial activity and retail trade 
depletion of inventories during the 
war and development of new uses 
for paper have contributed to a de- 
mand considerably in excess of pre- 
war levels, while industry-wide 
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STATISTICS 


COMPARATIVE OPERATING RESULTS AND PER SHARE 


(Sales, Profits and Income i in Thousands of Dollars) 











r—t Per Common Share— 





Net *Pre-Tax *Net oPrice 

Sales Profits Income {Earned oDividends Range 
 — 4,814 1,794 3.42 2.00 23%-13% 
ng 10,706 1,845 810 1.40 2.00 21 -15% 
gg Ee 1,991 754 1.29 1.40 32-18% 
1945 a a 1,330 838 1.46 1.20 36 -21% 
1946 —— 12,359 3,197 2,017 3.87 40 45 -29% 
Cetin 
Abitibi Power & hie as” oo Ltd. (Dec. 31): 
1937... 1,755 3,054 3,054 10.67 Nil v 
aera - 146 1,660 1,660  ]d0.45 Nil v 
, See 27,038 5,626 5,626 12.75 Nil Vv 
 ; ee i1,931 i931  d1.04 Nil v 
| ai 28,211 i2,294 i1,044 ]d0.95 Nil v 
_ » eee 30,763 13,591 i1,841 Jd0.30 Nil v 
“Fe... can N.A. i13,875 i5,600 2.72 Nil 2234-14 
British Columbia Pulp & Paper Co., Ltd. (Dec. 31): 
ae N.A. 355 225 1.86 Nil 48 -9 
1939. N.A. d138 d147 d1.86 Nil 10 -6 
1941 N.A. 2,101 601 5.62 Nil 11 -7 
a N.A. 264 164 123 Nil 8 -8 
1944_ N.A. 653 368 3.29 Nil 38 -14% 
1945 N.A. 978 440 4.01 Nil 63 -36% 
1946 N.A. 1,991 991 9.52 Nil 78 -46 
Consolidated Paper Corp. Ltd. (Dec. 31): 
a N.A. 1,282 875 0.34 Nil 8Y2- 3% 
1941 2: N.A. 1,520 880 0.34 Nil 4¥- 244 
_ Sa N.A. 2,294 1,294 0.50 Nil 6¥%- 3 
_. eae N.A. 2,708 1,108 0.43 Nil 9%- 5% 
1945_ N.A. 3,689 1,789 0.70 Nil 17 -8 
1946 N.A. 10,659 4,859 1.89 s0.50 211%4-14% 
Donnacona Paper Co., Ltd. (Dec. 31): 
_ eee N.A. 50 41 0.11 Nil “— Pix; 
Se N.A. 11 9 0.02 Nil 
og EE ee : N.A. 183 105 0.28 0.10 “us 3Y% 
ee ae e : N.A. 345 195 0.52 Nil 7 ¥e- 3% 
1944. N.A. 474 274 0.72 Nil 11%- 7 
1945__ N.A. 539 289 0.77 0.50 18%- 9% 
 isreccecate, N.A. 1,479 776 1.87 s0.75 24 -15 
Powell River Co., Ltd. (Dec. 31): 
RRR NIA. 1,977 1,481 lll NA. NA 
1939 N.A. 3,548 2,602 194 NA. NA 
SS Ae ees N.A. 5,627 2,672 1.99 1.80 N.A. 
SEE N.A. 4,306 1,737 1.29 | Be 4 N.A. 
ee N.A. 4,526 2,107 1.37 1.05 N.A. 
Se N.A. PAse 2,027 1.51 1.05 30%4-18% 
| ee N.A. N.A. N.A. N.A. N.A. 36%-28 





Adjusted to reflect present capitalization effective April 15, 1946. 


*Adjusted for effects of renegotiation (where reported) and inclusion of special voluntary 
reserves created after taxes. f-Adjusted for split-ups. {t-Disregarding preferred stock dividend 
arrears, if any. o-Calendar years. N.A.-Not available. d-Deficit. **Not computable on basis 


comparable with later years. 


a-In order to conform with data for other companies, fiscal periods are those ending April 30 


of following year. 
b-Since reorganization. c-Per share statistics are for preferred stock. 


e-Paid in 6% preferred stock (retired in 1944) g-6% stock dividend. 


Plus 10% in stock. (Footnotes to Balance Sheet Data should be read in conjunction herewith). 


h-Includes capital gain from sale of Canadian subsidiary. 
i-After deducting interest reserve payable. 
j-28 weeks. 


k-Nine months to Sept. 30th. 


m-Nine months to Jan. 31, 1947, except dividends and price range which are for full year. 


o-Calendar year. 





p-Earnings revised from data previously reported to stockholders by c 
mainly for depreciation. 


r-40 weeks. 

s-Paid in Canadian funds. 

t-Eight months to Dec. 31, 1946. 

u-Reorganization consummated April 15th; earnings are for full year. 


v-Not comparable with present commonshares due to reorganization. 
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4 WHICH IS YOUR CHOICE for 
“ EFFICIENCY, SPEED and ECONOMY? 


Choosing a supply source 

for your fiber requirements and 
a distributor for your product 
is just as easy .. . 4nd important. 
Bulkley, Dunton’s unequalled 
service facilities, its 
long-established world-wide 

: connections and 

century-old experience 

) are only a few reasons why 
more and more mills 





are turning to this alert, 
progressive organization with 
their purchasing, 

distribution and export 
problems. 





BULKLEY-DUNTON ORGANIZATION 


295 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 










In New England— CARTER, RICE & CO. CORPORATION 


Offices and representatives in 47 cities in the United States, Latin America, Europe and the Far East. 
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shortage of woods labor for produc- 
tion of pulpwood and the relatively 
low volume of pulp shipments from 
abroad have restricted supply. Early 
easing of this situation does not 
seem to be indicated. Although our 
production has been maintained at 
high levels, it is necessary that we 
continue to allot our available sup- 
ply among our customers. Produc- 
tion costs continue to increase.” 
For the year ending April 30, the 
report listed these tonnages from 
Crown mill: 











1946 1945 
News-print papers 238,858 234,673 
Coarse papers, 

SS eee 313,683 299,789 
| 2 eae 49,885 47,020 
Total paper and 

BD eas cc 602,426 581,482 
Pulp for sale............ 24,691 56,280 

PRIN  oicsieshoctecoones 627,117 637,762 


Consolidated net profit for Crown 
Z and its Canadian subsidiaries was 
$7,824,983 for the year ending Apr. 
30., 1946, providing common stock 
dividends of $2.37 per share after 
full preferred payments. These fig- 
ures for the previous year were $7,- 
093,085 and $1.97. 

Investment in Fibreboard Prod- 
ucts Inc. by the corporation was 
listed as 39.7% of preferred ($7) 
stock, 44.1% of class A common and 
50% of class B common. 

Union Bag & Paper Corp.’s dia- 
mond anniversary (75th) report was 
highlighted by President Alexander 
Calder’s predictions here given in 
part: 

“Indications are that 1947 will be 
an even bigger and better year for 
the paper industry than 1946. At 
the present time the pulp supply, 
including imports from Scandinavia 
and Canada, is about 3% short of 
the capacity requirements of the 
paper machines in this country. So 
before production can catch up with 
the demand for board and paper 
products, pulp as well as paper 
manufacturing capacity must be 
built. 

“On the matter of demand, total 
national spendable income is still 
on the increase and as a result 
consumer purchases are running 
stronger than ever. Heavy con- 
sumer purchases naturally increase 
the consumption of all kinds of pa- 
per and paper products. It is quite 
probable that 1947 will see fewer 
strikes than 1946, in view of labor’s 
recognition that an increase in pro- 
duction is important to labor as well 
as to the rest of the population. If 
that proves to be the case, we shall 
without doubt have a record break- 
ing national income for the year, 
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(In Thousands of Dollars) 





COMPARATIVE SALIENT BALANCE SHEET DATA 








Net - Funded Pre- 





. *Net 
Fiscal Total Fixed 
Year-end Assets Assets tories Capital 
b American Writing Paper Corp. (Dec. 31): 
1937 ........... $8,782 $6,487 $1,173 $1,980 
ge 8,840 6,272 1,414 1,877 
a | 9,596 4,924 1,040 3,638 
1945_ 9,394 4,816 1,523 3,032 
1946 9,585 4,771 1,459 3,272 
c Brown Co. (Nov. 30): 
7 44,854 26,205 7,424 12,887 
ae 43,104 25,303 8,803 11,774 
ee... 42,146 22,429 10,276 13,746 
ae... 43,031 21,857 6,986 14,328 
1946 49,706 23,696 8,326 16,399 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co. (a April 30): 
oe ......+. Ja,lee Z2ES68 5,076 4,464 
2oa0...... Bases 26562 5,026 6,401 
1943_ 50,236 24,385 7,344 20,344 
1944 : 51,899 23,336 7,284 20,905 
1945. 51,404 26,694 8,310 18,752 
Columbia River Paper Mills (Dec. 31): 
1936... «5,910 3,554 360 474 
— 4,422 2,698 664 706 
a... 4,741 2,558 815 1,130 
1944 soso 4,563 2273 912 1,085 
1945... 4,884 += «2,251 ~=—s:1,088 ~—«:1,008 
Consolidated Power & Paper Co. (Dec. 31): 
1936... 11,344 7,036 1,378 3,282 
ae 8,755 3,469 1,790 4,292 
1944__ _. 12,368 2,238 1,260 6,717 
3943......... 32,346 2,413 2,085 7,091 
1946 13,115 2,996 2,011 yy 
Container Corp. of America (Dec. 31): 
1936. 23,633 17,371 2,901 3,544 
1939 26,110 17,617 3,644 4,710 
a 28,119 15,500 3,737 6,635 
rn 30,529 15,499 4,529 9,078 
1946 42,893 19,191 6,136 13,080 
Crown Zellerbach Corp. (a April 30) : 
1936... 104,600 66,382 11,913 13,204 
3939......... 305,037 642633 12,741 17,703 
143... 105,164 60,386 18,591 29,814 
 ERSS 105,706 58,505 16,400 30,599 
1945 111,609 62,394 19,125 32,319 
Eddy Paper Corp. (Dec. 31): 
aint 6,730 4,532 1,407 1,491 
ae 8,157 4,389 1,119 1,134 
1944 11,299 1,944 998 3,745 
1945 10,883 1,574 1,093 4,895 
1946 10,559 1,592 1,196 5,827 
Gair (Robert) Co., Inc. (Dec. 31): 
1936... 18,469 12,529 3,076 2,902 
1939 17,093 7,819 2,032 1,662 
s+... Eason 7,672 2,032 4,126 
1943... 17,427 7,988 2,891 pF Ys 
1946 29,894 7,701 2,720 5,655 
d Gaylord Container Corp. (Dec. 31): 
1937 12,872 7,765 1,518 3,445 
1939. 12,967 8,034 1,604 3,266 
1944 21,245 11,028 3,607 7,h77 
1945 21,169 8,231 3,504 10,155 
1946 24,129 9,428 3,969 11,728 
Great Northern Paper Co. (Dec. 31): 
| ere 42,604 27,217 7,740 13,356 
ee 43,567 29,057 6,436 12,684 
1944 44,774 28,996 5,663 12,700 
1945 45,550 30,003 6,729 12,210 
Hammermill Paper Co. (Dec. 31): 
9996......... 04,462 6,309 1,805 2,833 
og ee 11,051 Sar 2,097 3,790 
1944 _ 12,716 5,204 1,912 5,180 
| ee 18,710 5,483 2,476 5,930 
1946 20,232 8,544 2,742 6,701 
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Inven- Working Dept, ferred Minority 


+No. Com, 
Shares 


etc. Stock Interests Outstanding 





$3,072 
2,316 
2,006 
1,506 
833 


Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 


17,349p$14,448 
14,853 p14,448 
15,327 p14,448 
15,099 p14,448 
19,099 p14,448 


5,013 
10,415 
11,455 
10,900 
13,096 


635 
1,503 
1,305 

911 

776 


Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 


6,981 
5,126 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 


19,278 
13,800 
2,573 
Nil 
2,621 


105 
488 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 


4,825 
3,563 
3,305 
3,000 
9,475 


Nil 
Nil 
5,187 
4,842 
4,497 


Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 


270 
Nil 
Nil 
5,000 
5,000 





7,750 
8,779 
11,500 
11,500 
10,000 


p680 
p200 
p77 
Nil 
Nil 


Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 


Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 


52,965 
52,966 
52,966 
52,966 
52,801 


Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 


p9,280 
p9,310 
3,728 
5,680 
5,680 


5,000 
5,315 
4,511 
4,483 

1,654 


Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 


3,803 
2,500 
2,420 
3,670 
3,670 


Nil 

Nil 

Nil 
Nil 
Nil 


Nil 


Nil 


Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 


Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 


1,212 
1,187 
1,254 
1,262 
1,257 


Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 


650 
650 
650 
650 
650 


Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 


Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 


Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 





416,028 
416,068 
360,224 
360,224 
360,224 


1,999,659 
1,999,659 
1,999,659 
1,999,659 
1,999,659 


1,102,000 
1,101,400 
1,100,000 
1,092,000 
1,102,000 


20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 


750,000 
750,000 
750,000 
750,000 
750,000 


653,540 
781,253 
781,253 
781,253 
990,476 


2,261,199 
2,261,199 
2,261,199 
2,261,199 
2,267,375 


177,900 
185,045 
164,535 
614,535 
164,530 


574,613 
574,646 
1,133,822 
1,231,447 
1,740,440 


1,617,663 
1,617,663 
1,625,463 
1,665,933 
2,025,085 


997,580 
997,480 
997,480 
997,480 


180,000 
180,000 
180,000 
180,000 
180,000 
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6,028 
6,068 
0,224 
0,224 
0,224 
,659 
,659 
,659 
),659 
,659 
aes ae Se 
000 
,400 
,000 
,000 
,000 rs 
Ever since its founding in Coming years will see Brown 
,000 
009 1852, Brown Company has * Company’s past record fully 
000 ’ 
000 "stood for leadership and qual- sustained. Postwar plans are 
i roducts in the Pulp and - 
‘YP P crystallizing now. New Plants 
000 : * 
000 Paper industry. Notable : oh . 
000 : —improved facilities—continu- 
000 among Brown Company s 
- . i cts 
many achievements are the & ing research on new produ 
. ec > 
+ famous ‘Four Cornerstone” and processes—' cornerstones 
53 : 
53 Products (See below). of leadership always! 
76 
99 
9 THE “FOUR CORNERSTONES 
9 
75 ; 
BURGESS * SPECIAL 
0 " SOLKA ELLATE* 
; Racregie is . First commercial high « ' DUR-ALBA* 
eacne suiphite in- _ m Fi i 
5 troduced generally alpha and dissolving 7 a prieoagiens First successful, ex- 
0 about 1900. Its high wood cellulose—intro- ighly stan ‘ tremely pure, white 
quality established duced in 1924, and bleached Kraft fibre. sulphite base fibre — 
; Burgess Standor d as the first wood pulp‘to Introduced to the mar- made from deciduous 
6 eed pa compete successfully ket in 1928. wood. Introduced: 
2 pulp. with cotton cellulose. 1930. 
7 
0 
*Reg. Trade Mark 
3 
3 
3 
} 
5 
) 
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excluding only war years. The per 
capita consumption of paper in this 
country continues to increase, and 
experts have predicted that it will 
reach 375 lbs. per capita annually 
by 1950 

Union Bag’s net earnings in 1946 
were $5,254,953, equal to $4.13 a 
share of capital stock outstanding 
after all charges including income 
taxes. These earnings are over three 
times those in 1945, which amounted 
to $1,646,467 or $1.30 a ‘share. 

Because of its reorganization in 
1941 and its current expansion pro- 
gram, the report of Brown Com- 
pany, Berlin, New Hampshire, is of 
particular interest. Consolidated net 
sales were $36,087,075, or $2,803,065 
larger than 1945, and larger in 
dollar volume than in any previous 
year since the reorganization. Al- 
though sales in 1946 were substan- 
tially larger, the operating profit of 
the companies in the Brown orga- 
nization was slightly smaller than 
in 1945, reflecting here a continua- 
tion of ceiling sale prices inadequate 
to cover rising costs of labor and 
purchased materials, together with 
continued high conversation cost of 
much non-competitive plant equip- 
ment. But substantial increases in 
“other income” and decreases in 
“other deductions” resulted in a 
consolidated net income after taxes 
of $1,593,982, which is $374,174 
greater than 1945. 

Typical of the situation in the 
North East, the company raised 
wages three times during the fiscal 
year to conform with the area pat- 
tern, and comparable raises were 
made for salaried employes. There 
were also increases to the hourly 
paid and salaried employes of the 
Brown Corp. (Canada) compara- 
ble with those granted by other 
pulp companies in the Province of 
Quebec. The modernization of this 
company is being described in cur- 
rent issues of PULP & PAPER In- 
dustry. 

Edward Bartsch, now chairman 
of the board of directors as well as 
president of Rayonier Incorporated, 
has announced that preliminary 
figures for the first quarter of 1947 
indicate sales of approximately 
$11,800,000, an increase of 63% over 
the same period last year. He es- 
timated earnings for the quarter at 
$1.40 per share or better, on the 
common stock after allowing for 
preferred dividends, compared with 
six cents in the first quarter of 
1946. Mr. Bartsch stated that the 
outlook for next year is most prom- 
ising; stockholders were told that 
with a continuation of the improve- 
ment in earnings and barring un- 
foreseen contingencies it was hoped 
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COMPARATIVE SALIENT BALANCE SHEET DATA 
(In Thousands of Dollars) 


*Net Net Funded Pre- TNo. Com, 





- Fiscal Total Fixed Inven- Working Debt, ferred Minority Shares 


Year-end Assets Assets tories Capital etc. Stock Interests Outstanding 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. (Dec. 31): 





1936... Be 5,754 1,972 3,307 490 3,608 Nil 360,000 
fs, Me 12,565 5,987 2,085 3,702 544 3,590 Nil 360,250 
SON6..u5 es 14,648 pb 2,408 5,154 Nil 3,590 Nil 360,250 
1945__...... + 14,997 5,368 2,538 5,655 Nil 1,470 Nil 427,824 
Pe 16,434 6,793 2,694 6,247 Nil Nil Nil 476,379 
t International Paper Co. (Dec. 31): 

>, 240,555 179,178 26,588 35,250 80,730 p91,349 15,833 1,822,243 
Oe 219,867 158,507 25,600 35,605 58,851 p92,594 2,026 1,823,270 
CL  , 249,196 131,402 29,228 71,122 48,796 p92,597 316 1,823,855 
—_——— 252,358 128,125 32,054 65,465 46,568 92,596 179 1,863,862 
=e 252,533 134,229 43,104 63,090 18,120 23,000 179 3,560,000 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. (Dec. 31): 

SS, 45,788 28,246 4,096 4,004 5,116 9,963 Nil 974,346 
Se 50,858 24,508 5,141 7,688 8,600 9,963 Nil 976,346 
oo, 61,771 30,816 7,447 15,936 9,528 10,242 Nil 1,199,520 
oo 64,337 33,741 8,160 16,785 10,000 10,242 Nil 1,199,520 
ne 74,887 43,131 10,842 16,937 10,000 17,242 Nil 1,199,520 
Marathon Corp. (Oct. 31): 

oo 10,966 7,160 2,199 2,425 2,350 600 Nil 800,000 
oo i 14,307 7,186 3,499 4,512 3,97 1,199 28 798,268 
a ——s 29,781 9,484 4,702 16,288 10,136 5,000 61 800,000 
_ —_——— 31,280 15,689 6,442 11,067 10,071 5,000 66 800,000 
| 44,543 24,724 10,613 12,550 5,424 5,000 Nil 1,300,000 
Mead Corp. (Dec. 31): 

_ === 29,752 20,665 3,720 4,326 7,240 3,315 1,023 619,374 
. ——= 34,525 21,904 4,237 5,790 7,536 8,114 876 619,374 
.. = 37,387 19,756 5,616 9,586 6,000 7,983 153 693,610 
i 39,615 19,922 73213 10,222 8,000 7,971 164 693,613 
h Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. (Dec. 31): 

,, 44,138 29,991 4,630 8,789 9,757. Nil Nil 1,344,544 
1944. 45,180 27,338 5,801 10,982 6,310 Nil Nil 1,344,543 
ee 46,810 28,503 6,587 11,138 5,700 Nil Nil 1,344,543 
3946______. 48,515 29,991 9,708 11,307 2,842 Nil Nil 1,292,522 
f National Container Corp. (Dec. 31): 

Oe 6,458 5,017 343 640 2,247 Nil Nil 660,964 
 , ee 6,787 5,188 416 709 2,343 Nil 7 660,964 
= 12,328 6,918 L37z y Be 5 4,522 Nil 44 660,964 
ee ae 15,180 8,274 2,361 4,192 4,260 2,212 54 676,330 
eee 23,840 12,000 3,748 4,930 4,714 1,063 219 811,180 
Oxford Paper Co. (Dec. 31): 

ee. 28,560 17,426 2,242 3,803 4,580 p 8,287 Nil 340,172 
= 28,833 16,919 2,603 4,273 4,490 p10,231 Nil 380,735 
a 27,607 14,836 3,497 6,351 1,890 p10,143 Nil 380,735 
se 28,413 14,415 5,370 8,158 1,700 p10,143 Nil 380,735 
ae 40,317 16,256 5,542 8,825 10,288 p10,143 Nil 380,735 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co. (Dec. 31): 

_. 7,146 4,841 393 350 23 2,473 Nil 251,837 
a 5,642 4,712 265 270 11 2,473 Nil 251,837 
re 10,097 4,444 726 1,027 488 1,121 Nil 326,918 
ee... 10,543 4,743 613 907 1,221 1,121 Nil 326,940 
1946... 42,377 5,439 920 1,269 1,413 1,121 Nil 326,940 
g Rayonier Inc. (a April 30): 

| ee 21,435 17,378 2,161 1,248 425 15,655 Nil 963,872 
. , ae 31,530 24,124 3,559 4.322 6,500 15,655 Nil 963,871 
__, ae 30,433 22,330 3,822 5,000 3,427. 15,655 Nil 963,871 
1944... 37,072 23,339 3,550 6,254 9,119 15,655 Nil 963,871 
== 35,869 22,528 3,727 7,642 8,266 15,655 Nil 963,871 
one _ 39,400 23,520 4,986 10,055 8,419 15,655 Nil 993,871 
St. Regis Paper Co. (Dec. 31): 

a 58,698 27,704 3,373 4,325 6,910 p4,428 915 4,120,714 
....... 59,123 27,278 3,066 6,279 7,899 p4,428 874 4,120,714 
1944... 58,777 32,179 8,373 18,455 9,708 p7,372 3,345 4,120,714 
ae 69,794 31,230 11,638 23,031 15,082 p7,207 2,405 4,120,714 
| eee 99,170 53,845 20,590 29,070 16,756 20,000 2,404 4,620,714 
Scott Paper Co. (Dec. 31): 

=e 7,749 4,508 1,710 2,146 Nil Nil Nil 569,980 
1939... 20,230 9,219 2,380 5,575 702 6,034 Nil 667,956 
a= 22,362 9,851 2,613 pers Nil 6,030 Nil 667,942 
aes 25,976 11,566 5,979 7,760 Nil 6,030 Nil 804,782 
1946_____ ——- 20008 13,315 5,015 9,627 Nil 6,589 Nil 871,861 
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-SPENCER 
DANDY ROLL DRIVE 


T HE unit as manufactured by Sandy Hill is covered by 
patents both in the United States and Canada. An im- 
portant feature of this design is that weighting of one side 
more than another is completely eliminated. The drive shaft- 
ing will permit the Dandy Roll to follow any slight oscillation 
of the wire from side to side. 


Better Formation at Higher Speeds 
The Sandy Hill-Spencer Dandy Roll Drive facilitates 


fibre formation and closing, enhancing the finish of the sheet. 


It gives more even distribution in laying the sheet and perfect 
control for “localizing.” 


THE SANDY HILL IRON & BRASS WORKS 
HUDSON FALLS_N. Y. 
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INCIDENTS FROM SMITHway PRESSURE VESSEL RESEARCH 





Corrosion-vesistant 
Smithlining can now be done 
with 21 different alloys 


HEN corrosion resistance first became im- 

portant to the petro-chemical industry, Proj- 
ect No.71,074 was started to develop a relatively low 
cost method of satisfactorily lining carbon-steel pres- 
sure vessels with a corrosion-resistant alloy. 


Project 71,074 resulted in Smithlining, a patented 
process of resistance-welding sheets of alloy steels to 
a variety of steel base plates, and then forming into 
segments, cylinders, cones, or heads. 


But Project 71,074 has never been closed out. It is 
still active. To date, it has made practical the use of 21 
different alloys as linings. It has no size limitation. It 
provides for uniform alloy thickness to normal sheet 
tolerances, and permits two-surface inspection of both 
lining and base plates as well as chemical analysis and 
gauging of both. 


Finally, it has permitted the successful application of 
lined vessels to a growing variety of corrosive services. 


This unique combination of advantages gives Smith- 
lining unusual appeal to all concerned with corrosive 
processing. 


A. O. Smith-built resistance spot-welding machine, 
welding sheets of alloy steel to steel base plate. 


LO: 


miiiy | 











wa 
Corporadagtion 





New York 17 © Philadelphia 5 © Pittsburgh 19 « Atlanta 3 e Chicago 4 
Tulsa 3 © Houston 2 @ Seattle 1 © Los Angeles 14 


A. O. Smith Research and Engineering Building, Milwaukee International Division: Milwaukee 1 


MAKERS OF AUTO FRAMES © PRESSURE VESSELS © LINE PIPE © OIL-WELL CASING © BREWERY TANKS 
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that a dividend on the common 
stock could be paid late this year 
or early in 1948. “In addition to 
the domestic demand for wood cel- 
lulose pulps there exists a large un- 
satisfied demand in foreign mar- 
kets,’ Mr. Bartsch pointed out. 

David L. Luke, Jr, president of 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, reported favorable rises in the 
company’s earnings, sales, and pro- 
duction during the first quarter of 
the current fiscal year. He an- 
nounced also that an agreement 
had been entered into with four 
banks insuring $10,000,000 credit, if 
needed, during the next four years. 
He likened the commitment to an 
insurance premium on the com- 
pany’s ability to obtain funds on 
favorable terms. Earnings for the 
first quarter ended January 31 
amounted to $2,210,622, equal to 
$2.45 per common share, after al- 
lowances for taxes and preferred 
dividends. This compared with $1,- 
112,404 and $1.23 for the average 
quarter of the past fiscal year. Pro- 
duction of paper and paperboard 
during the first quarter has been 
163,104 tons as compared with 149,- 
496 tons quarterly average in 1946. 
Sales during the first quarter 
amounted to $20,188,589 as against 
the 1946 quarterly average of $16,- 
802,982. 

Said Mr. Luke: “We hope to be 
able to maintain relatively satis- 
factory earnings throughout the 
balance of the year and for several 
years thereafter, so that we may 
gradually improve the long-term 
earnings record.” Further about 
the future, Mr. Luke prophesied 
that “because we cannot see any 
low-cost opportunities for over-ex- 
pansion we feel reasonably confi- 
dent that our industry now stands 
on a firmer foundation than it has 
for 20 years or more.” He revealed 
that the company plans this year to 
bring into operation a new paper 
machine at Charleston, S. C., “which 
will improve the balance and make 
the plant a more efficient unit, with 
a better cost basis and a better 
profit potential. 

The net of International Paper 
was up sharply this year— $31,179,- 
048 equal to $8.50 a.common share, 
compared with $8,546,078 or $2.14 a 
share for 1945, one of the most spec- 
tacular gains on the _ industrial 
horizon. Net sales for 1946 amount- 
ed to $287,867,668 for 1946 as com- 
pared with $234,245,619 in 1945. 
There were produced 2,671,603 tons 
compared with 2,488,768 tons in 
1945. The funded debt was reduced 
from $46,568,061 to $18,120,000 at the 
close of 1946. Directors approved 
the expenditure of $22,000,000 this 
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COMPARATIVE SALIENT BALANCE SHEET DATA (Cont.) 
(In Thousands of Dollars) 











*Net Net Funded Pre- TNo. Com. 

Fiscal Total Fixed Inven- Working Debt, ferred Minority Shares 
Year-end Assets Assets tories Capital etc. Stock Interests Outstanding 
Soundview Pulp Co. (Dec. 31): 
ee... 7,431 5,848 576 448 900 293 Nil 418,500 
1939 11,218 8,901 1,429 1,323 1,040 2,108 Nil 488,250 
1944... 12,619 7,860 1,442 1,656 Nil 2,108 Nil 488,250 
1945. 11,690 7,949 1,532 2,189 Nil 2,108 Nil 488,250 
ee 13,874 8,907 968 1,436 Nil 2,108 Nil 488,250 
Sutherland Paper Co. (Dec. 31): 
1996... 4,826 2,728 924 1,558 Nil Nil Nil 287,000 
1939 6,515 3,335 2,291 1,732 + Nil Nil Nil 287,000 
ganna 7,996 4,078 2,012 2,788 Nil Nil Nil 287,000 
a, 9,767 3,995 2,359 4,730 1,500 Nil Nil 287,000 
a 12,081 5,136 yay 5,082 Nil Nil Nil 344,000 
Union Bag & Paper Corp. (Dec. 31): 
Oo , ———— 12,715 8,679 2,432 2,946 2,077. Nil Nil 1,045,732 
1939... 20,244 «=: 14,813 2,397 4,116 4,997. Nil Nil 1,262,730 
Ce 26,473 15,870 3,416 6,943 5,859 Nil Nil 1,271,437 
 —— 22,425 12,841 3,474 7,301 2,946 Nil Nil 1,271,437 
ae 28,385 16,379 4,613 8,357 4,136 Nil Nil 1,271,437 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. (Oct. 31): 
aa 56,437 32,855 2,250 12,027 4,000 15,524 Nil 902,660 
1939 61,553 38,246 6,793 16,652 9,591 15,583 Nil 902,432 
os, 59,345 29,665 6,761 15,136 Nil 15,281 Nil 902,432 
1993... 63,524 28,201 6,860 15,394 Nil 14,825 Nil 902,432 
re 67,369 32,187 9,344 19,807 Nil 14,435 Nil 902,432 
Canadian— 
r Abitibi Power & Paper Co., Ltd. (Dec. 31): 
ae 121,956 . 68,599 3,073 2,241 50,485 p35,882 Nil 1,088,117 
i 121,679 65,139 5,895 10,773 50,895 p35,882 Nil 1,088,117 
ae 130,324 46,638 7,645 25,532 71,343 p35,882 Nil 1,088,117 
i) ee 127,504 44,120 8,347 24,260 66,629 p35,882 Nil 1,088,117 
ees 123,378 41,866 9,996 26,895 62,988 p35,882 Nil 1,088,117 
1946... 124,869 82,675 17,529 24,248 53,094 28,907 Nil 1,241,694 
British Columbia Pulp & Paper Co., Ltd. (Dec. 31): 
| 9,015 6,642 556 795 5,177 p556 Nil 100,000 
1939 a> D1, 361 y oe a’ 894 143 3,311 p556 Nil 100,000 
[oe 11,506 7,447 1,311 1,693 5,731 p556 Nil 100,000 
1944. 12,305 8176 1,410 2,234 4,970 p356 Nil 100,000 
s....... 12,311 7,797 1,530 1,869 4,841 p556 Nil 100,000 
ee 14,417 9,638 1,914 600 4,089 p556 Nil 100,000 
Consolidated Paper Corp., Ltd. (Dec. 31): 
LS 67,925 56,615 5,840 d725 52,096 Nil Nil 2,308,789 
a... 60,153 47,367 7,897 7,413 51,565 Nil Nil 2,308,789 
 ———— 63,782 28,898 12,666 25,812 43,847 Nil Nil 2,562,702 
ae 61,055 24,980 15,219 27,112 42,260 Nil Nil 2,563,073 
1946_________ 75,425 38,631 22,501 24,705 35,028 Nil Nil 2,564,195 
Donnacona Paper Co., Ltd. (Dec. 31): 
1936... 12,392 10,890 907 777 = 6,584 =~Nil Nil 376,572 
1998 14,029 11,615 1.297 1,341 7,263 Nil Nil 376,572 
. ae 15,823 12,219 2,266 2,447 5.860 Nil Nil 376,572 
a 16,958 12,925 2,458 2,209 2,860 Nil Nil 376,572 
aa 19,073 13,116 pa | 4,424 4,988 2,500 Nil 376,572 
Powell River Co., Ltd. (Dec. 31): 
i 38,964 31,532 2,083 3,568 Nil Nil 368 1,344,695 
ee 40,537 31,603 2,186 5,377. Nil Nil Nil 1,344,695 
| 43,126 32,861 2,275 5,574 Nil Nil Nil 1,344,695 

*Does not include investments and/or interests in p not lidated. tAdjusted for 


split-ups. 





a-In order to conform with data for other companies, fiscal years given are for period ending 


Pre 30th of year following: b-Reorganized in March, 





) in June, 


ferred stock diividends in arrears. 


1937. e- Organized - ) ame 1941; 
capitalized in September, 1937. f-Organized in March, 193 
ber 1937, h- Reorganized in February, 1941. r-Reorg 


1937. c-Reorganized in December, 1939. 
principal predecessor re- 
g-Organized (consolidation in Novem- 





on April 15, 1946. p-Pre- 


Funded debt includes deferred interest on bonds where such condition exists. 


Note: The foregoing information has been 


not guaranteed. 


year for additional capacity, mill 
improvements and timber purchase. 
In 1946 expenditures for additions 
and improvements to mills and for 
woods equipment amounted to $18,- 
090,540. 

The 1946 report of Kimberly- 
Clark covered a period of unprece- 
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d from believed to be reliable but is 





dented corporate expansion, includ- 
ing two major additions to opera- 
tions—at Memphis and in Ontario. 
This year, incidentally, marks the 
75th anniversary of the company. 
Net sales for the year were $66,376,- 
574, an increase of 16.7% over the 
previous year. 
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LABOR TRENDS—PAYROLL STATISTICS | =:°: 
1947 ( 
N the field of labor relations, division of International Paper Co. managers told PULP & PAPER the st 
the pulp and paper industry of There has been a movement in the Industry. One manager said only wage 
the U. S. and Canada has an out- Middle West states for industry- 6% of the employes in his mill were = 
standing record for friendly nego- wide negotiations but the stumbling on base rates; another said only 8%, try): 
tiations between management and blocks have been the wide variance The Pacific Coast scale of pay Earn! 
labor on a plane of mutual respect. in types of paper made and costs is still higher than anywhere else empl 
On the whole, the record of peace of operation, as well as in cost of in the world. The higher cost of factu 
and uninterrupted operation in this living indexes in different mill towns living index on the Pacific Coast, ag _ 
industry has been unusual—to say and cities. related to some other industry re- 
the least—in the current period of Some of the government statistics gions, is reflected in these figures, 
postwar unrest and strife in nearly on the wage scales in pulp and pa- We also publish special tables for 
every other major industry. per industry, which have been pub- the Pacific Coast states, because of i 
There have been a few strikes in _ lished recently in trade journals and _ the continent-wide interest in these ~ 
the paper industry, but on the broad _—in _ widely circulated government re- statistics since in that section of the 0 ‘ 
continental front, they have been ports have not done full justice to industry, the wage level has risen so 
isolated, minor cases. A phenomenal _the basic United States pulp and high. mi 4 
record of labor peace has been es- Paper industry. They include con- In the nation as a whole, and also ye 
tablished in the twelve years of in- version plants and a great many Canada, it is also an important point C 
dustry-wide negotiation on the Pa- other variegated plants more or less _ to remember that about one-third of a0 
cific Coast, broken only by a short associated with this industry. each dollar earned in this industry ts 
strike in one mill during the war We present on this page the statis- | goes back to the employes in wages. “a 
where a CIO union attempted to tics obtained from the primary mills There are, of course, many other 
supplant the AFL organization which —the mills which this magazine is | expenses and taxes to pay out of the 
deals annually in Portland, Ore., imterested in—and which shows a_ dollar. The trend toward higher 
negotiations with the Pacific Coast Substantially higher wage scale than = quality products in the industry has 
Association of Pulp & Paper Manu- the government figures. That is been reflected in better returns and Pat 
facturers. because this primary pulp and paper in better wages. This is a point 7 
‘ : industry is a highly skilled industry worth remembering in connection 
Cc In Png a = er P sama 18 as far as labor is concerned. A with the very determined efforts Ne 
er og re ate ng AFL high percentage of employes are in now being made by the U. S. gov- Mi 
pines teetariad a ag bass the skilled brackets—in fact there ernment to start up newsprint mills La 
see sr —— a 14% increase tO are so many skilled employes that __ in parts of the continent where much Ce 
; ee the wide prominence given to “base” higher quality pulps and papers Ce 
Another highly satisfactory ne- wage rates is generally quite mis- could be made, bringing greater Sc 
gotiation of a similar broad nature leading. An “average” wage rate wealth to communities and better 
is the one held annually in Mobile, in most mills is, in fact, substantially payrolls than the government seems Ww 
Ala., between the AFL unions with higher than the base rate—from to want. V 
the eight mills of the Southern Kraft 12 to 20 cents higher, several mill Following are the average weekly 
UNITED STATES PAYROLLS ; 
Average Hourly Earnings in Cents of Productive Employees (Exclusive of Converting Employees) in Pulp 
and Paper Manufacturing. E 
January 1947 
(Source: Calculated from tables received from A.P.P.A.) Average 1 
aig: June to Dec b nclusive a Hourly ; 
1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 Earnings 
Pacific Coast 79.6 79.8 83.8 97.7 106.9 114.7 118.6 pny 1393 152.9 
een, 61.6 65.0 72.6 81.2 86.5 88.9 90.0 108.5 114.4 
Roe eenn 60.8 61.2 64.0 i 79.3 84.0 86.5 90.8 107.2 114.9 
pa Sees 63.9 64.3 67.6 76.2 85.2 89.4 91.9 96.6 110.3 115.1 
Lake States _______ <ubascsnncbeteneveiecadcn: | 65.6 68.0 74.7 82.1 86.0 89.1 93.5 110.5 118.1 
Central (North) - ate ed oe iar ROR ee oe 62.6 62.4 64.4 71.9 78.7 83.1 86.0 92.7 109.2 114.5 
ane (oem 54.9 55.1 59.5 66.5 76.2 79.5 83.2 87.1 99.4 104.1 
OO eae eee 55.9 61.7 74.0 84.2 86.0 92.7 97.3 113.3 116.8 





UNITED STATES PAYROLLS 


Average Weekly Earnings of Productive Employees (Exclusive of Converting Employees) in Pulp and 
Paper Manufacturing. 





(Source: Calculated from tables received from A.P.P.A.) 











[— June to December Inclusive a 
1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 Jan. 1947 
New England __- --$22.39 $24.27 $24.35 $29.78 $32.63 $38.59 $41.21 $42.94 $46.15 $50.12 
Middle Atlantic a 26.74 26.29 31.97 35.84 41.11 43.44 45.64 47.26 51.00 
Lake States WN 26.62 27.32 31.18 34.15 39.15 41.48 43.34 44.97 47.55 


Central (North) 23.41 25.23 26.03 31.04 31.73 37.19 40.05 41.93 4673 52.19 


Centrol (South) _.._.__......_..___._ 20.79 21.85 23.25 27.22 30.34 34.32 37.42 36.74 39.48 42.11 
Southern (East) —...................... 21.39 21.82 24.52 28.88 34.71 38.43 43.68 43.13 45.69 53.67 
eR 26.49 30.12 32.33 36.54 43.71 50.40 51.66 49.63 52.62 59.02 


NOTE—Pacific Coast figures for January 1947 were estimated by adding 10% voluntary supplement to Dec. 
proper comparison as this voluntary supplement was effective Jan. 16, 1947. 





1946 average hourly earnings for 
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UNITED STATES 


& earnings and average weekly hours 











for the last half of 1946 and for Jan. PAPER PRODUCTION AND OVERALL LABOR COST PER TON OF PAPER 
1947 (showing the contrast between (PULP OPERATIONS NOT INCLUDED) 
the shorter work-week and higher Average Month 1939100 
= wage level on the Pacific Coast as 180 
ere compared with the rest of the coun- 
%, try): 160 | a COST PER TON 
Yay Earnings (exclusive of Converting 
Ise employes) in Pulp and Paper Manu- 140 
of facturing: Calculated from tables | | Ag 
as received from A.P.P.A. 120 re a yr weed 
es June to Dec. 1946 ed | ¥F a hy a, 
es, Ave. Ave. 100 
for Weekly Weekly 
of Hours Earnings 80 
se Pacific Coast............ 37.8 $52.62 
ms tee bag 417 $45.42 = 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
New England Re 43.1 $46.15 AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS AND AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS OF WORK 
ont Middle Atlantic... 42.2 $47.26 ALL PRODUCTIVE EMPLOYEES 
Lake States.............. 40.7 $44.97 140 
- Central (North)...... 42.8 $46.73 
ry Central (South).... 39.7 $39.48 120 
5, Southern (East)...... 40.3 $45.69 
er Jan. 1947 100 
re Ave. Ave. 
or Weekly Weekly oe 
as Hours Earnings AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS 
d Pacific Coast............ 38.6 $59.02 rs ations 
at United States ™ arenas Seana agent 
n (excl. Pac. Coast) .. 43.2 $49.55 
ts New England............ 43.6 $50.12 40 
= Middle Atlantic........ -443 $51.00 
ls Lake States.............. 40.3 $47.55 20 
h Central (North) -.... 45.6 $52.19 1938 1939 19401941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
g Central (South)...... 40.5 $42.11 Copyright 1947 by the American Poper ond Pulp Association 
“ oe Pca ate areal Top chart shows the average labor cost per ton of paper (not including pulp operations) as 
2 * indicated by the reports from mills contributing to the survey. For the sake of comparison, 
S Yoh — rod — re _ total paper production is also shown on the chart. 
olun upplement to the De- 
y cember 1946 pr hourly earnings The lower chart shows graphically the historical records of average hourly earnings, and 
for proper comparison, as_ this average weekly hours of work. The hourly earnings rate is obtained by dividing pay rolls 


by the man hours actually worked. Thus the hourly rate shown is distorted by whatever over- 


Voluntary Supplement was made ef- time earnings are included in the pay rolls. 


fective January 16, 1947. 


Bigger Earnings Increase 














? The pulp and paper unit of Approximate 
: the Department of Commerce says STATE OF OREGON sy oe 
that in the U. S. since the end of Year Payroll Work Days Employees 
bad poodle. kage sd be i A Fiscal Year 1927-1928 $2,691,220.18 581,833 1,939 
ings for the pulp and paper indus- Fiscal Year 1928-1929... 2,946,218.92 640,724 2,136 
wy Gam dees fen Sein tee alt Se July to Dec., 1931, Inc... 1,017,435.13 235,114 1,566 
cutee. Aves Saale enelens Colender Year 1932 ____ 1,896,692.09 504,311 1,681 
ae _ ond pent talanes he Calendar Year 1933_____. 1,819,904.95 535,789 1,786 
the first 9 months of 1946 increased  C2lendar Year 1934 2,577,436.84 700,842 2,336 
12% ever the 1008 ane, eats Calendar Year 1933____ 2,984,889.22 778,547 2,837 
hourly earnings for all iaientaios Calendar Year 1936... - 3,578,624.01 839,063 2,697 
jemi’ a een d ae Calendar Year 1937__.__ 4,298,917.22 857,696 2,861 
Since 1988. however. the increase Cuemcar Year 1938__ 3,207,313.93 596,405 2,052 
in all tediietiadiea the nnaienliiiy in- Calendar Year 1939. 3,089,061.69 580,161 2,044 
Seaiities oan the paper and pulp Calendar Year 1940 3,910,458.40 674,075 2,338 
industry leow tienes Wahereien 05 onal Calendar Year 1941. 4,800,939.96 742,011 2,577 
10%. Pe md a Raidtadeead 5,465,656.77 759,156 2,622 
‘ " alendar Year 1943... + 6,37 2,006.72 769,963 2,695 
teat ueasentin tn cen, Comin Tort. 2. 3,006 
tude and ability, says the U. S. De- Calendar Year 1945... 7,948,596.83 673,787 2,945 
sortment of Giammiain, Shin te tall Calendar Year 1946*_...-----«9,345,541.14 691,729 3,079 
cated by the steady, though slow, 
decline in the rate of accession and *One mill omitted. We did not receive data from Spaulding Pulp & Paper Co. 
separation. As the influences of war Source: Data from Oregon State Accident Commission plus information we obtained from cer- 


tain mills. 


become further removed, it is to Data from July 1, 1929, to June 30, 1931, not available. 
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be expected that the turn-over rate 
will continue to decline. 

The general feeling expressed to 
a U. S. census field staff is that a 
greater number of workers will be 
available for mill and woods oper- 
ations in 1947 tthan in 1946. There 
is also a feeling that 1947 will see 
further improvement 
skill and attitude. Increased labor 
costs are also indicated. 

Current negotiations 
increases in the automobile, steel, 
coal and textile industries will un- 
doubtedly influence labor costs in 
1947. These negotiations, 
cessful, could raise the general wage 
level for all industries. 
general wage level rise, the rates in 
the pulp and paper industry will be 


U. S. LABOR TRENDS 


Employes 


Weekly 


(thousands) earnings 
Paper and allied products: 






1947. 


vulnerable to further 


increases in 


Sept. 1946.......... 368.0 
Sept. 1945.......... 312.0 
‘ : Paper and pulp: 
in workers Sept. 1946.......... 167.7 
Sept. 1945.......... 142.0 
Envelopes: 
a wae Sept. 1946.......... 10.4 
Sept. 1945.......... 9.5 
Paper bags: 
if suc- Sept. 1946.......... 14.7 
Sept. 1945.......... 12.2 
Should the Paper Boxes: 
Sept. 1946.......... 87.4 
Sept. 1945.......... 76.8 


$44.47 
$40.96 


$47.57 
$44.46 


$41.93 
$38.12 


$37.89 
$36.28 


$41.13 
$36.86 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 





Canadian and U. S. Data 


The latest figures available for 
Canada, show that in 1945 a total 
of $80,462,644 was paid to 39,996 em- 
ployes. This compares with U. §, 
statistics of $366,000,000 paid to 
167,000 employes. In the U. S., those 
figures compare with an industry in 
1909 which paid only $40,804,000 
to 76,000 employes. And in Canada, 
back in 1919, there were less than 
$33,000,000 paid to 26,000 employes, 
(Interesting similar comparative data 
and figures on tons produced per 
employe, wages per ton, index unit 
production per man hour, etc, are 
published in this issue in section on 
“Salient Facts.”) 


STATE OF WASHINGTON PAYROLLS AND HOURS WORKED 










Increase or Decrease 


7~—— ALL HAZARDOUS INDUSTRY OF STATE ———, —PULP AND PAPER MANUFACTURING, 


Increase or Decrease 
























































Compared With Compared With 
Workmen Preceding Year Workmen Preceding Year 
Year. Payroll Hours Payroll Hours Work Payroll Hours Payroll Hours Work 
_/ aS $255,669,929 396,071,584 ot GeO 7,710,848 eee 
1928 271,223,403 414,002,480 6.08 % 4.53% 5,573,223 8,507,600 14.78% 10.33% 
es 288,903,912 437,600,400 6.52% 5.70% 7,845,335 12,275,072 40.77% 44.28% 
ae 2. 260,002,808 397,369,096 -10.00% -9.19% 9,110,285 13,874,832 16.12% 13.03% 
eee 188,705,890 317,120,680 -27.42% -20.19% 6,990,889 11,360,944  -23.26%  -18.12% 
. < / .are 131,893,000 255,078,920 -30.11% -19.56% 5,063,638 8,960,224 -27.57%  -21.13% 
| eee 129,023,888 260,928,662 -2.18% 2.29% 5,166,375 9,693,579 2.03% 8.18% 
we 161,702,804 284,179,483 25.33% 8.91% 7,435,151 11,835,457 43.91% 22.10% 
a 187,578,233 312,935,429 16.00% 10.12% 8,131,888 12,560,285 9.37% 6.12% 
1936 _.._.__- 241,960,112 379,926,777 28.99% 21.41% 9,858,151 14,638,927 21.23% 16.55% 
1937 _.... 286,480,085 412,743,811 18.40% 8.64% 12,607,622 16,305,933 27.89% 11.37% 
1938 _..... 267,784,196 379,432,496 6.53% -8.07% 10,227,766 12,254,194 -18.88% —24.85 %o 
1939 _.. 303,602,602 413,236,113 +13.38% +8.91% 11,919,822 14,197,262 +16.54% -+15.86% 
Te. ne. 345,887,756 458,512,732 +13.93% +10.96% 14,517,595 16,905,387 +21.79% +19.07% 
| eo 475,291,383 561,751,286 +37.41% +22.52% 17,236,948 18,234,058 -+18.73% +7.86% 
1942 _ 815,109,078 776,362,062 +-71.50% +38.20% 20,724,118 19,642,765 20.23% 7.73% 
1943 1,120,516,847 937,602,553 +37.47% +20.77% 19,879,950 16,787,877 —4.07% —14.53% 
1944 1,270,266,925 1,003,431,671 +13.36% -+7.02% 21,865,943 17,411,977 +9.99% +3.72% 
1945 979,223,289 787,182,567 —22.91% —21.55% 21,995,846 17,491,211 +.59% 46% 
1946 878,912,863 679,348,979 —10.02% —13.69% 25,083,023 17,612,908 +14.% .01% 
Source: Department of Labor and Industries, State of Washington. 
CALIFORNIA EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLL DATA 
(Based on all contribution reports submitted to department—Latest year available is 1945) 
r 1943 . 1944 lerowrel.- cera. 
Total No. of No. of Total No. of No. of Total No. of No. of 
Wages Plants Workers Wages Plants Whkrs. Wages Plants Wkrs. 
Industry Paid (a) Jan., Dec. Paid (a) Dec. Paid (a) Déc. 
Total __. siceeiaiwaienaenrocsannassiiennninntionaan PI ROR OS 136 E204 -€245 $20,683,393 145 &712 $22,767,169 156 8,744 
Coated and Glazed Paper_. ‘ 1,488,545 8 802 634 1,541,469 8 664 1,697,649 8 634 
Paper Envelopes _ ; 1,809,274 14 832 780 1,802,058 14 682 1,969,892 15 634 
Paper Bags ______ 1,386,903 13 761 740 1,832,669 16 892 2.218506 17 887 
Paperboard Containers and Boxes(c)_...... 11,050,975 58 4,419 4,545 6,549,062 53 2,716 7,428,882 57 2,818 
Pulp Goods and Paper Products, not 
Elsewhere classified(b) (c) —----.-.-------.... 3,459,298 43 1,480 1,546 8,958,135 54 3,758 59 3771 


9,472,240 










132 


(a) Each branch of a multiple establishment—concern is counted as a separate establishment. 
(b) Includes branches of such firms as pulp mills, paper mills and paperboard mills. 
(c) Note considerable change between years 1943 and 1944 in classifications 





“Paperboard Containers and Boxes” and “Pulp Goods and Paper 
Products, not elsewhere classified.” This is due to changing industrial classification of firms manufacturing paperboard as well as making containers and 
boxes from “Paperboard Containers and Boxes” group (firms fabricating containers from purchased stock) to “‘not elsewhere classified” group. 


Source: California Department of Employment affiliated with Social Security Board Report 127A, No. 47 for 1943, No. 52 for 1944. 
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xt “The first repairs we have had to make (on our 
SMYTHE MULTIVAT BRONZE FLAT SCREEN) 


during the ten years it has been in use.” 


> Excerpt of letter dated Jan. 29th, 1947, from paper mill 
established 1872. Materials furnished to make repairs cost $5.00. 





SMYTHE 
iTIVAT FEAT 


ECCENTRIC DRIVE 
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EFFECTIVE ECCENTRIC DRIVE. ALL BRONZE ACID RESISTING VAT 


e BUILT ON THE PACIFIC COAST For U. S. Mills. CANADIAN OPERA- 
TORS refer inquiries to our CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE and BUILDER: 
HYDRO-TURBINE CO., LTD., 921 Sun Life Bldg., Montreal, Quebec. 


RAY SMYTHE 
501 Park Bldg. hates 5, Ore. Beacon 0502 


Representing — 


ATWOOD & MORRILL CO., Salem, Mass : . VALVES 

HEPPENSTALL CO., Pittsburgh, me _...........FORGINGS, CHIPPER KNIVES, DIE BLOCKS 
NORTMAN DUFFKE CO., Milwaukee, Wis... PERFORATED METAL 

RICE BARTON CORP., Worcester, Mass. _........-_PAPER MACHINERY 

SHENANGO-PENN MOLD CO., Dover, Ohio ______ CENTRIFUGAL BRASS and ALLOY CASTINGS 

LANGDON - = : __..COLLAPSIBLE WINDER SHAFTS 

PAXTON-MITCHELL CO. __ Boat ROD PACKING 

KOPPERS COMPANY . 2 Sl 
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and —)] RUBBER 
e COVERED 
= ROLLS 


GRIFFITH RUBBER MILLS 
2439 N. W. 22nd Avenue «+ Portland 10, Oregon 
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ORTH AMERICAN mills are 
Neureatiy manufacturing more 
newsprint than ever before in 
history, and newspapers are using 
more newsprint than ever before— 
yet readers of the daily press are 
frequently being told dogmatically 
that there is a newsprint “shortage.” 
All past records for production 
were smashed in 1946, and 1947 is 
on its way to being even a bigger 
production year, yet there is an in- 
sistent clamor for more newsprint 
which has brought about a U. S. 
congressional investigation. 

What is really behind all this 
clamor, of course, is not a shortage, 
but the results of maldistribution 
of newsprint stocks. Big metropoli- 
tan Sunday papers are running 80 
to 100 pages and the big dailies 
average 27-30 pages, while many 
small newspapers are forced to re- 
duce size or even pass issues. Heavy 
advertising lineage in large papers 
was the spur to this lopsided growth, 
but it must also be remembered 
that under wartime restriction it 
was the big papers;that made the 
biggest paper cuts. Even without 
the appeal of war news and head- 
lines, circulations of newspapers 


U. S. Newsprint Industry’s Share 





Highest Quarter 
On Record 


The Canadian mills produced 
112,827 tons more newsprint in the 
first quarter of 1947 than in the 
first quarter of 1946, an increase of 
11.6%. Output in the United States 
was 5,665 tons or 2.9% more. 

In Newfoundland production was 
4,480 tons or 5.0% more. Total 
North American increase of 122,972 
tons for the first quarter 1947 was 
9.8% over 1946 figures, and higher 
than in any preceding similar pe- 
riod. 











now are at highest levels on record. 

Regarding the future, G. A. Ware, 
writing the annual report for the 
Newsprint Service Bureau, of New 
York, says: 

“The current outlook for the 
newsprint industry in North Amer- 
ica is for continued high demand. 
With the improvement in the situa- 
tion compared with war years, with 
regard to the supply of raw materi- 
als and labor, it is possible that 
there may be a sizeable increase in 
production. Even if there should be 
some business recession in 1947, the 


Of Domestic Market Continues to Decrease 


MORE MADE THAN 
EVER BEFORE. EX- 
PLANATION GIVEN 
FOR “SHORTAGES.” 





world usage of newsprint is ex- 
pected to absorb all that this con- 
tinent can produce.” 

In round numbers 5,277,000 tons 
of newsprint paper were produced 
in 1946 on the North American con- 


tinent. This exceeded by 333,000 
tons or nearly 7% the former high 
record established in 1937. In mak- 
ing comparisons with 1937 produc- 
tion it is well to remember that a 
large part of the output in that year 
went into consumers’ stocks. Last 
year there was no such accumula- 
tion of stock since newsprint was 
used as fast as it was made. Pro- 
duction in 1946 was 961,000 tons or 
22% greater than in 1945 and repre- 
sented the largest tonnage increase 
recorded in any two consecutive 
years. In ten of the 12 months, pro- 
duction was higher than in any sim- 
ilar months. Only June and Sep- 
tember failed to exceed the earlier 
records. 

Canadian newsprint production 
amounted to 4,143,000 tons or 7842% 
of the total. U. S. mills produced 
771,000 tons or a little more than 
144%4%, while Newfoundland’s out- 
put totalled 363,000 tons or 7%. Ca- 
nadian and Newfoundland totals for 


Each circle here represents the total amount of newsprint in the United States available for consumption in that year, with percentages supplied 


from domestic and foreign sources. 


PRODUCED IN 
US./44F 


EWFOUNDLAND 
7% 


CANADA 
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the year exceeded those for any 
similar 12-month period while Unit- 
ed States production, with the ex- 
ception of the two preceding years. 
was lower than in any year since 
the beginning of the century. 

The gain in Canadian produc- 
tion last year over 1945 amounted 
to 884,000 tons or 27 percent; the 
increase in the United States was 
46,000 tons or nearly 642%, while 
Newfoundland’s output exceeded 
that of the previous year by 30,000 


print paper produced on Canadian 
machines last year was 495,000 tons 
greater than the previous high rec- 
ord of 1937. Newfoundland mills 
turned out 12,000 tons more than in 
1940 which was their best previous 
year. On the other hand, production 
in the United States was 913,000 
tons below the peak year of 1926. 


Shipments from North American 
mills in 1946 amounted 5,258,000 tons 
and were 980,000 tons above 1945, 
They were however, 19,000 tons be- 
low production in 1946 resulting in 
a corresponding increase in manu- 
facturers’ stocks. 

These newsprint mills had again 
broken all past records in the first 


NEWSPRINT EXPORTS FROM CANADA 


(Short Tons) 


























tons or 9 %. The quantity of news- U.S.A. Overseas Total — 
ge soi eee pict @rcecbaneeeeets 3,323,000 534,000 3,857,000 
Newsprint Prices aad acs sotenlii sophie 2,534,000 525,000 3,059,000 
ge pT ee 2,409,000 391,000 2,800,000 
print under OPA was $67.00 a ton. By MI ie satin 20 Diasivas uadyccsabonsanteremtin teevandecesswassidiets 2,545,000 265,000 2,810,000 
Apr. 1, 1947, it had reached $90, the ERE ee ae ee ee eee a 2,792,000 213,000 3,005,000 
new price announced on that date. +E eeeaeernne ts 2,762,000 500,000 3,262,000 
Pet. Pet. Taishi eatesie cnceindibegih vetcceongapssionbenaimanncoeiaeseisalel 2,586,000 657,000 3,243,000 
Price Inc. Price Inc. th ipa ihe senceitsbcdaesanciseaseniessdpStisla 2,206,000 452,000 2,658,000 
a A a a 1,938,000 486,000 2,424,000 
1917 6378 48 1943 5466 9 FLA ea ere 2,899,000 556,000 3,455,000 
1918 6430 54 1944 58.00 16 EEE aces nee acne are 2,399,000 594,000 2,993,000 
1919 7940 90 185 6100 5 EERO ee ernenmee ee 2,052,000 523,000 2,575,000 
11 1G... 1946 67.00 10 
1940 50.00 Fe oe ee a ee NTT 2,537,000 475,000 3,012,000 
SOURCES OF NEWSPRINT USED IN THE UNITED STATES 
(Tons in Round Numbers) 
Source: News Print Service Bureau 
7 Imports into the U. S. From ————— Available for 
U. S. Production U. S. Exports Canada Newfoundland Europe Consumption 
eee 1,305,000 43,000 219,000 1,000 1,482,000 
RS 1,313,000 61,000 — 5,000 1,567,000 
_ je 1,239,000 55,000 367,000 1,000 1,552,000 
_, ae 1,315,000 76,000 a 1,707,000 
aaa 1,359,000 94,000 558,000 1,000 1,824,000 
_ a 1,260,000 97,000 P| | Sane 1,759,000 
eae 1,375,000 111,000 628,000 Segoe 3,000 1,895,000 
| 0: eee 1,512,000 49,000 679,000 1,000 50,000 2,193,000 
 aiekenaere 1,225,000 17,000 on 135,000 2,000,000 
Sa 1,448,000 26,000 896,000 133,000 2,451,000 
_ ae 1,485,000 16,000 1,109,000 0 200,000 2,778,000 
Se IN 1,481,000 17,000 1,197,000 4,000 156,000 2,821,000 
Saas 1,530,000 23,000 1,295,000 20,000 133,000 2,955,000 
1926 1,684,000 19,000 1,658,000 94,000 100,000 3,517,000 
a 1,486,000 12,000 1,776,000 89,000 122,000 3,461,000 
1928 1,418,000 11,000 1,926,000 114,000 116,000 3,563,000 
op le 1,392,000 19,000 2,195,000 132,000 96,000 3,796,000 
ae 1,282,000 10,000 1,989,000 156,000 134,000 3,551,000 
1931 1,157,000 10,000 1,754,000 160,000 151,000 3,212,000 
ea. 1,009,000 8,000 1,533,000 114,000 144,000 2,793,000 
ees 946,000 11,000 1,545,000 95,000 153,000 2,728,000 
ae 961,000 23,000 1,956,000 107,000 147,000 3,148,000 
i 912,000 23,000 2,062,000 124,000 197,000 3,272,000 
ne 921,000 15,000 2,422,000 87,000 243,000 3,658,000 
=a 946,000 17,000 2,899,000 124,000 294,000 4,246,000 
gf 820,000 6,000 1,938,000 94,000 243,000 3,089,000 
a 954,259 13,000 2,206,000 104,600 310,000 3,561,859 
1,013,000 44,000* 2,586,000 157,000 34,000 3,746,000 
a 1,058,000 73,000* 2,762,000 217,000 3,000 4,015,000 
2 953,000 42,000** 2,900,000** 120,000** None 3,800,000 
we 805,000 35,000** 2,792,000** 110,000** None 3,250,000 
lad 717,120 40,161** 2,430,000** 100,000** None 3,650,000 
1945 724,000 18,000 2,534,000 142,000 None 3,362,000 
1946 . _sitbiigg 771,000 8,000 3,272,000 205,000 13,000 4,263,000 
0008 de eee remmstasee — i Standard newsprint exports from the U. S. during 1940 did not exceed 15,000 tons; during 
**Dept. of Commerce figures and includes non dard newsprint. 
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2. The JONSSON SCREEN has proved 3. The BIRD DIRTEC is the most effective 





1. The BIRD SCREEN handles better than 


80% of all the paper made in North America. the ideal knotter for all kinds of pulp and for means of removing dirt ahead of the paper 
Essential for continuous, high speed production brown stock ahead of washers; the Screen for machine by the low cost pressure-drop princi- 
of uniformly good paper. straw and waste paper stocks, too. ple; ideal for handling screen tailings also. 


REVIEW THESE NINE WAYS 








4. The BIRD CENTRIFINER produces clean- 5. The BIRD OSCILLATING SHOWER 





6. The BIRD SAVE-ALL recovers good 


est paper of fine grades and specialties by PIPE keeps screen plates and cylinder molds papermaking fibres from paper machine 
triple centrifugal treatment. clean with minimum shower water. Pays for it- waste water at lowest net cost per pound. 


self out of the savings in water, fibre and heat. 


To Make Better Pulp and Paper and 
More of It Per Day at Lower Cost Per Ton 


(ae. 





7. The BIRD CONSISTENCY REGULATOR 8. The VICKERY FELT CONDITIONER 9.-VICKERY DOCTORS keep all paper- 
holds pulp and paper stock consistency to not keeps press felts continuously clean and making rol! surfaces in shape to do their best 
more than 0.1% heavier or lighter than de- absorbent without midweek shutdowns. work at all times. 


sired; thoroughly dependable, trouble-free. 


For descriptive bulletins, recommendations, layouts and estimates 
on any or all nine items of Bird Machinery, get in touch with 


BIRD MACHINE COMPANY 


POUTH WALPQ@EE Meme ACHUSETTIS 
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MYWNT <or0rs 


ARE BETTER THAN EVER 


Greater brilliance of shade... increased fastness to 
light... excellent dispersibility! Improved ‘‘Halopont’’ 
Colors provide a range of shades particularly suited 
to the production of brilliant whites on bond, 
magazine, book, and writing papers. They are 
non-caking in storage... develop rapidly in the 
beater. Available now... better than ever! 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Dyestuffs 


Division, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


Ake D 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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two months of this year—and were 
showing no sign of let-up. Price in- 
crease along with a 14% wage in- 
crease in Canadian mills were as- 
suring the prospect of new records 
in 1947. 

The Canadian mills had produced 
74,472 tons more in the first two 
months of 1947 than in the first two 
months of 1946, which was an in- 
crease of 11.7 percent. The output 
in the United States was 3,053 tons 
or 2.4 percent more than in the first 
two months of 1946; in Newfound- 
land production was 3,714 tons or 
6.4 percent more, making a total in- 
crease of 81,239 tons, or 9.9 percent 
more than in the first two months 
of 1946, and also was higher than in 
any preceding similar period. 


Senate Hearing on Newsprint 


At a recent U. S. Senate com- 
mittee hearing on the newsprint 
situation, R. M. Fowler, president 
of the Canadian Pulp & Paper As- 
sociation, questioned the use of the 
word “shortage” in connection with 
present U. S. newsprint supply and 
other testimony was_ presented 
showing that organized daily news- 
papers (members of Am. Newspaper 
Publishers Assn.) were obtaining 
2712% more newsprint in 1946 than 
in 1945 and 644% more than in 1941. 

Some other interesting statistics 
showing lopsided distribution and 
presented as testimony: Just 100 
_U. S. papers got 90% of the in- 
creased tonnage in 1947. Just 200 
dailies were getting 68% of total 
tonnage in 1946. The total adds up 
to only 460 dailies for 90% of the 
tonnage. ° 

Mr. Fowler pointed out that the 
newsprint problem was one of 
bringing all the world’s 9,800,000 
tons of annual newsprint capacity 
into production. Of the 123 ma- 
chines in Canada for newsprint, only 
one was idle and this was at Bromp- 
tonville and was being reconditioned 
for start-up this summer. 

Mr. Fowler said it was useless to 
talk about building new mills as it 
would be three years before they 
could operate. This problem would 
probably not exist then. 

He held that present U. S. sup- 
plies were adequate on any test 
basic for “a free press,” that Ca- 
nadian mills have sought to avoid 
maldistribution but want no part 
of any control or regulatory power, 
and that a revival of U. S. rationing 
probably would be ineffective and 
might obligate the Canadian gov- 
ernment to regulate exports to all 
countries. He said shipments to 
other countries than U. S. were on 
the decrease. 
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1900 1910 1920 1930 1940 1958 
U. S. CONSUMPTION OF NEWSPRINT 

Newsprint Paper Used 

Year— Population Tons Per Capita 
1933 .. - 127,521,000 3,300,000 51.7 lbs. 
1 ERR teeters ea ener 128,429,000 3,650,000 56.8 lbs. 
1937 129,257,000 3,830,000 59.3 Ibs. 
1938 -.. 130,215,000 3,458,000 53.1 lbs. 
sy 131,878,000 3,550,000 54.1 lbs. 
1940 132,817,000 3,730,000 56.2 lbs. 
1941 133,923,000 3,930,000 58.7 lbs. 
1942 134,633,000 3,800,000 56.4 bbs. 
1943 136,497,000 3,650,000 53.5 Ibs. 
CS Oe Eee 138,101,000 3,250,000, 47.1 Ibs. 
1945 139,621,000 3,480,000 49.8 lbs. 
as aaa 4,296,000 61.0 Ibs. 


Status of Newspapers in U. S. 


It has been calculated that the 
public paid $889,488,000 for newspa- 
pers (daily and Sunday) in U. S. 
and Canada in 1946, which was 10.7% 
above what they paid in 1945. News- 
papers, as well as magazines and 
radio, showed increases in advertis- 
ing, but for newspapers, the in- 
crease was the greatest. 

An interesting critique of news- 
papers was concluded and made 


PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


available in March of this year. Al- 
though not published widely in 
newspapers for perhaps obvious 
reasons, a $215,000 inquiry was fi- 
nanced by the Encyclopedia Brit- 
tanica and Time, Inc., and its “Com- 
mission on Freedom of the Press” 
headed by Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, 
came to the conclusion that these 
three factors endanger its freedom: 


1. Its very importance has made 
it so big that it is beyond the reach 
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of many people for expressions and 
ideas. 

2. The few who are able to use 
the press are not giving the service 
necessary for a democratic society. 

3. If the owners don’t stop cer- 
tain practices themselves, society 
will undertake to regulate the press. 


St. George Paper Co 

St. Regis Paper Co 

Sherman Paper Co. .......... 

Southland Paper Mills 

Tidewater P. Mills Co....... 

Watab Paper Co. .............. 17 

Waterway P. Prod. Co 

West End Paper Co. 

Wisconsin River Paper & 
Pua Ca <x... 


Comparison Between 
Number of Companies 
Producing Newsprint in 


U. S. in 1926 and 1946 
(According to WPB Task Committee. 
Estimates made before early last year.) 

Tons Esti- 
Capacity mated 


Not well known by the North 
American public was the contrast- 
ing conditions under which newspa- 
pers are operating outside of the 
United States and Canada. Short- 
ages of newsprint were keeping pa- 
pers down to only four or eight 


1926 1946 
Alexandria Paper Co. ...... 15,000 
Algonquin Paper Co. ...... 29,000 
Cit Paper Co... ................... 13,000 
Con. Water P. & Pa. Co. 102,000 
Crown Zellerbach Corp. 
(and predecessors) 174,000 (?) 219,000 

Cushnoc Paper Co. .......... 20,000 


Decline of U. S. Newsprint 





De Grasse Paper Co 56.000 


No. of such 
mills not 
now existing 
No. of such 
mills making 

aleocococoonocococooaco Newsprint 


No. of such 


wy i mills making 
oorooooorrRNOWOrF 
8 | : only other 


in 1946 


Dells Pulp & Paper Co..... 12,000 
Escanaba Paper Co. ...... 370.000 
Finch, Pruyn & Co 
Flambeau Paper Co. ........ 
Gilman Paper Co. .............. 
Gould Paper Co. ................ 
Grandfather Falls Co. .... 
Great Northern P. Co 
Great Western Paper Co. 20,000 
Hawley Pulp & P. Co 9,000 
Hennepin Paper Co. ........ 
High Falls Pulp & P. Co. 
Inland Empire Paper Co. 
International Paper Co... 
Blandin Paper Co. ............ 
Maine Seaboard P. Co. 
Manistique P. & P. Co 
Minn. & Ontario P. Co 
Nekoosa-Edwards P. Co. 
Northwest Paper Co 
Oswegatchi Paper Co. .... 
Oswego Falls Corp. .......... 
Pejepscot Paper Co. ........ 
St. Croix Paper Co. .......... 


pages in London, Paris, Moscow and 
other cities. Government controls 
were in effect in many countries. 











grades in 1946 





The official price of newsprint in 
France recently was $275 a ton. In 
Italy it hit $342 a ton. Sale of 20,- 
000 tons of Russian newsprint to 
newspapers in Chile was being 
negotiated. In Buenos Aires Euro- 
pean suppliers were asking $195 to 
$200 a ton. But very little newsprint 
was represented by these prices. 

Sweden planned to export about 
100,000 tons of newsprint in 1947, 
about the same as in 1946. Finland 
shipped 165,151 tons for the first 
eleven months of 1946, with 21,634 
tons going to South America. 


11,000 
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Nore: Of five newsprint mills built in 
the U. S. since 1913, three now make 
newsprint and other grades. and two 

55,000 other grades exclusively. 
News Print Proouction 
Umrrco States—Canada — Newrounocano 


1015 1920 1930 1935 
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onnage-wise, the plastics field 

may be a comparatively small 

user of paper and pulp but it 
is a critical one. The types of high 
quality pulp and the quantities that 
go into certain plastics have a most 
important effect on the present very 
tight pulp market. It reduces sub- 
stantially amounts of pulp available 
for paper. On the other side of the 
picture, there is a very important 
and interesting field in plastics for 
wood waste and lower grades of 
pulps which will help this industry 
to more completely utilize its na- 
tural resources. 

A large number of pulp and paper 
companies are actively interested in 
the growing field of plastics and 
resin-treated products as either by- 
products or principal products of 
their operations. 

As we pointed out in this de- 
partment last year, the plastics field 
is difficult to define. Actually, rayon, 
cellophane, lacquers, photographic 
film, products of alcohol (sulfite 
waste liquor alcohol is being pro- 
duced by two North American pulp 
mills in Bellingham, Wash., and 
Thorold, Ont.) may be embraced in 
the magic word—plastics. 

Data on certain cellulose plastic 
products are shown in U. S. Bureau 
of Census tables accompanying this 
article on a later page. But the gov- 
ernment has no figures to offer us 
on paper laminates, molds, plywood 
pulp and paper overlays, and other 
new and interesting uses of paper 
and pulp with resins. 

A. J. Norton, closely identified 
with the latter categories of plastic 
manufacturers, however, has come 
to our rescue and we are able to 
present estimates made by him 
especially for this magazine in the 
chart on this page. 

According to Mr. Norton, paper 
laminates (about half paper) output 
in the U. S. totaled 38,000 tons in 
1946 but rose to an annual rate of 
43,000 tons in the final quarter. 
Wood flour for molding purposes 
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rose sharply again to 30,000 tons 
last year, he estimates, while pulp 
molds rose slowly but steadily. 


Demand for Purified Pulps 


The non-paper (rayon, plas- 
tics, etc.) demand for high alpha 
pulps in the United States has been 
estimated by Charles W. Boyce of 
the Department of Commerce as 
follows: 


Se eee 500,000 tons 
Reet RE eee acre 750,000 tons 
ES 1,000,000 tons 


Those 1947-8 figures are based on 
the extent to which producers of 
those plastic or rayon products fi- 
gure they can cut into competitive 
fields, said Mr. Boyce, and warn- 
ed that in order to attain this goal 
they can be expected to buy or 
lease outputs of present producing 
mills. 

Rex Vincent, technical consultant, 






INATES 


THOUSANDS OF TONS 


U. S. LAMINATES AND MOLDS PRODUCTION 

According to estimates by A. J. Norton, consultant who has been closely associated with 
plastics and paper industries in New England and the Pacific Coast, the production of paper 
laminates has remained at about the same level since 1943—40,000 tons through 1945, de- 


clining to 38,000 tons for 1946. 


Production of laminates was unsteady due to strikes until the fourth quarter when Mr. Norton 
estimated it rose to the rate of 43,000 tons per year. About half the tonnage is paper and 


the other half resin. 


Use of phenolic molding compounds with wood flour filler made a big jump to about 19,000 
tons in 1945, he said, due to a switch to general purpose molding from the war uses which 
required extra strength fillers such as cotton flock and cord. It took another considerable 


jump to 30,000 tons in 1946. 


Pulp molds have risen gradually to 3,000 tons in 1946 from practically zero in 1940, said 


Mr. Norton. 
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GREATER DEMANDS 
FOR RESIN -PAPER 
AND PURIFIED PULP 
FOR MANY 
NEW PRODUCTS 





Bulkley, Dunton Pulp Co., has made 
what seems to be a rather more de- 
tailed survey of the present and 
prospective uses of not only the 
dissolving pulps used in rayon, trans- 
parent film and plastics but pulps 
used for such other non-paper pur- 
poses as vulcanized fibers and sani- 
tary napkins. These are all what he 
calls purified pulps—having alpha 
cellulose content above 90%. His 
figures on the non-paper demand for 
wood pulp is somewhat lower than 
those suggested by Mr. Boyce, but 
he, too, estimates substantial in- 
creases. 

He pointed out that the pulp used 
for acetate rayon is used as filler 
for urea-formaldehyde resins and 
for impregnating papers, and pulp 
used for viscose rayon is also used 
for facial tissue. For these types of 
pulps, he quoted these U. S. Pulp 
Producers Assn. figures (page 145): 
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het the Facts on Hooker Chemicals 


from our New General Products List 


We’ve increased the size of our 
General Products List from 4 to 20 
pages. Several new products have 
been added and you will want to be 
brought up to date on our chemi- 
cals. The increase in pages comes 
from an endeavor to make it 
easier for you to get the in- 
formation you want about 
Hooker Chemicals. 


Larger type, graphic formulas, and a new 
format facilitate your finding the chemi- 
cals in which you are interested. Included 
are description, principal physical and 
chemical properties, uses, and shipping 
containers. This new products list also 
describes briefly the various chemical proc- 
esses and facilities which Hooker has avail- 
able for industry. 

You who are not yet acquainted with 
Hooker Chemicals will find this new Prod- 
ucts List an excellent introduction to a 


HOOKER 





New York, N. Y. 


source for industrial chemicals of high 
purity; it will also pay you to refer to this 
Bulletin whenever you need chemicals. 
Feel free, too, to call on Hooker’s Technical 
Staff for advice and help on the application 
of Hooker Chemicals to your problems. 

The words “‘Bulletin 100” on your busi- 
ness letterhead will bring you a copy of the 
Hooker General Products List. 


HOOKER 
ELECTROCHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


2 Union Street, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Wilmington, Calif. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
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Caustic Soda Muriatic Acid 
Paradichlorbenzene Chlorine 
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Sodium Sulfide 
Sodium Sulfhydrate 





er RUBBER LAS. 


Se SEATTLE A. 





Rubbered covered roll 
243” face length 
2634” diameter 





HUNTINGTON RUBBER MILLS, Inc. «.., 


Telephone MAin 2166 
35 West Lander Street 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


e RUBBER COVERED ROLLS e PROTECTIVE LINING and COVERS 
e MARINE and MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS 


Huntington Rubber Mills (Ore.) Huntington Rubber Mills of Canada Ltd. (B. Cc.) 
Tel. Atwater 2313 Tel. Coquitlam 56 


7100 S. W. Macadam Ave., Portland 1, Oregon Port Coquitlam British Columbia 


16,000 gallon rubber lined storage tank 
13’ 7” diameter x 15’ 2” length 
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THE ABOVE CHART WAS PREPARED ESPECIALLY FOR THIS MAGAZINE 


U. S. AVAILABLE CONSUMPTION 
PURIFIED PULPS IN TONS 


1940 1944 1946 
Production ....... 288,500 429,545 295,680 
Imports _............ 113,945 +132,675 198,540 
Exports .............. 115,204 10,729 9,300 
Available .......... 287,241 551,491 484,920 


Canada has become a big supplier 
to U. S. converters of these purified 
pulps, all but 10% of the imports 
in 1946 coming from the Dominion. 
Six mills (three companies) in Can- 
ada will operate at the rate of 320,- 
000 tons in 1947 as compared with 
260,000 tons in 1946 and about 240,- 
000 tons will be shipped to U. S. in 
1947. (The new Celanese mill at 
Prince Rupert, B. C., will not yet 
be in production.) 

In the U. S., seven mills (four 
companies) produced all the U. S. 
output in 1946. Mr. Vincent points 
out that the high record production 
and available consumption figures 
for 1944 is explained by the fact 
that the wartime smokeless powder 
or nitro-cellulose program was 
then at its heighth. Wood pulp fired 
most of the medium and large guns 
for the U. S. Army. Mills which 
made purified pulp for smokless 
powder now have partially gone 
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back to paper pulps. But production 
in U. S. mills of purified pulps, 
Mr. Vincent said, may increase to 
325,000 tons in 1947 and possibly 
340,000 in 1948. 

In addition to the above, the North 
American plastics and related in- 
dustries have available an uncertain 
supply of purified pulps from Scan- 
dinavia. This amounted to 10,000 
tons from Sweden in 1946 and Mr. 
Vincent said there is nothing to 
indicate anything different in 1947. 
Taking in all the factors previously 
mentioned, he estimates the amount 
of purified pulps available for North 
America in 1946 was 495,000 tons 
and that this will rise to 570,000 tons 
in 1947 and 590,000 tons in 1948. 

Mr. Vincent points out these 
future available amounts are sub- 
stantially below his calculations of 
demand—41,000 tons less in 1947 and 
122,000 tons less in 1948. This short- 
age could be alleviated by Sweden 
this year, but certainly not to any 
appreciable extent in 1948. There- 
fore, he said, the pulp users will 
either postpone expansion plans or 
take steps to increase production 
of the specialized pulps they need. 
In certain fields, such as rayon, he 
said, sufficient pressure for products 
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may cause the consumers to “see 
to it that mills are converted or 
built to satisfy” the demand. 

His figures on demand (based on 
estimates from authorized sources 
or his own) follow: 


NORTH AMERICAN DEMAND FOR 
PURIFIED PULPS 





(In Tons) 
1947 1948 
fo eee ee eee 350,000 405,000 
Cellophane .......... 85,000 100,000 
Nitrocellulose 28,000 32,000 
Other plastics ...... 13,000 15,000 
Miscellaneous .... 60,000 70,000 
a 75,000 90,000 
TOTAL, *..2.---2 611,000 712,000 


In the “Rayon” section of this 
North American Review Number, we 
discuss in detail the past, present 
and future status of that market 
for these pulps. 

Mr. Vincent points out that trans- 
parent film, now generally known 
as cellophane, had consuming ca- 
pacities of 40,000 tons in 1942 which 
rose to 56,400 tons by WPB figures in 
1945 and was estimated by him as 
70,000 tons in 1946. He sees it as 
continuing upward. 

Nitrocellulose, oldest of the plas- 
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tic group, a base material for many 
things from movie film to lacquers 
and protective coatings, has three 
users today. Mr. Vincent said they 
use 25,000 tons of wood pulp an- 
nually now. Government statistics 
appearing with this article on nitro- 
cellulose rods, sheets, and tubes 
indicate an upward trend. 

Under the heading “other plastics,” 
in his table, Mr. Vincent includes 
uses of wood cellulose for cellulose 
acetate, butyrate, propionate, the 
urea formaldehyde group and also 
such products as ethyl and methyl 
cellulose. In urea plastics, a high 
grade of pulp is used where high 
white or pastel shades are desired. 
But at the outside, Mr. Vincent said, 
only 7,500 tons of wood pulp will be 
used annually for urea plastics. Use 
of wood cellulose in acetates and 
other derivatives is small because of 
poor color obtained. Ethyl and 
methyl cellulose will use about 5,- 
000 tons, he said, and a new pro- 
duct—carboxymethylcellulose — now 
using about 1,800 tons will reach 
3,000 tons in 1948 probably. 

In the miscellaneous uses of ‘puri- 
fied pulps, Mr. Vincent lists the 
following products (with estimates 
of pulp demand): 


WOOD PULP DEMAND 





Tons 
a SRRentte ee inenar oer eae 18,000 
mrerectyne mate..............4.22. 1,500 
Impregnating papefrs................ 15,000 
Sanitary napkins........................ 15,000 
Vulcanized fiber........................ 10,500 
eee 60,000 


Facial tissue and impregnating 
papers can get along without puri- 
fied pulp, and in some production 
they do, but if they got what they 
want, Mr. Vincent says the demand 
would easily be raised to 90,000 tons. 

Actual finished products in the 
above classifications in the U. S., 
according to the U. S. Department 
of Commerce, has been as follows: 


1942 1945 
i eae See 6,371 6,019 
Vule. Piber.................. 29,442 21,703 
Impreg. Stock............ 8,540 31,017 
San. Napkin Stock.... 37,610 41,467 
Facial Tissue.............. 89,194 80,333 


In the export category of his table 
on total North American demand, 
Mr. Vincent figures principally upon 
exports from Canada to other coun- 
tries outside the U. S., and he says 
U. S. exports will be small. Canadian 
exports may become larger because 
of a desire in the dominion to spread 
their markets. All in all, Mr. Vin- 
cent has made one of the most 
thorough-going surveys to date of 
the plastics and related fields for 
purified pulps. 
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Ethylcellulose 
Ethocel 

Dow 2.310 
Lumarith E, C. 
Nixon E, C. 
Hercules E. C. 


Cellulose acetate 
Bakelite 
Chemaco 
Herculoid 
Fibestos 
Kodapak 
Lumarith 
Nixonite 
Plastacele 

Tenite I 


Cellulose acetate butyrate 
Tenite II 


Cellulose nitrate 
Celluloid 
Hercules C. N. 
Kodaloid 
Nitron 
Nixonoid 
Pyralin 
Methylcellulose 
Methocel 
Benzylcellulose 
Hercules B. C. 





CELLULOSE ESTERS AND ETHERS 
USED IN PLASTICS MOLDING INDUSTRY 


Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 
Celanese Corp., New York. 

Nixon Nitration Works, Nixon, N. J. 
Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 


Bakelite Corporation, New York, N. Y. 

Chemaco Corporation, Berkeley Heights, N. J. 
Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Monsanto Chemical Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Eastman Kodak Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 

Celanese Celluloid Corporation, New York 
Nixon Nitration Works, Nixon, N. J 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine. 
Tennessee Eastman Corporation, Kingsport, Tenn. 


Tennessee Eastman Corporation, Kingsport, Tenn. 


Celanese Celluloid Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Eastman Kodak Ine. 

Monsanto Chemical Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Nixon Nitration Works, Nixon, N. J 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Dow Chemical Co. 
Hercules Powder Co. 








Plywood Overlays 


Under the heading of plas- 
tics uses for pulp and paper, we 
should not overlook the promising 
field of plywood pulp and paper 
overlays. 

D. V. Redfern, chief chemist, Ad- 
hesives, Resins and Chemicals Di- 
vision, American-Marietta Co., Se- 
attle, Wash., pointed out to PULP 
& PAPER Industry that authorities 
in the plywood field anticipate up to 
33,000 tons of low resin content 
board and paper will be used an- 
nually for plywood overlays. 

“This program is just in the de- 
velopment stage,” he pointed out, 
“and will not go into effect until 
the economics have been satisfac- 
torily worked out. At present, costs 
are highly nebulous. One plywood 
company is using a low resin content 
pulp overlay. Otherwise, where 
overlays are presently used, it is a 
specialty market of high resin 
sheets.” 

That the costs will be worked out 
seems assured, simply because the 
giant peeler logs used in plywood 
are becoming more scarce every 
year and some kind of an overlay 
surface is needed for inferior wood 
veneers. It has been demonstrated, 
furthermore, that a stronger, more 
attractive and more satisfactory ply- 
wood results from using pulp and 
paper resin-treated surfaces for the 
veneers than the old type of ply- 
wood without any overlay. 

The important market of the fu- 
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ture for overlays, to which Mr. Red- 
fern referred, is one that is pro- 
jected by the plywood industry itself 
and will call for paper and pulp 
overlays on about one billion square 
feet of plywood in the next three 
years. That is about 25% of the 
total anticipated plywood produc- 
tion and would require about 100,000 
tons of paper and pulp for that 
three-year period. 

Another type of overlay now 
in production, the so-called Welch 
process in which sawdust or ground- 
wood with resin is pressed onto the 
veneer, was estimated to have used 
150 tons of overlays in 1946 accord- 
ing to A. J. Norton, whose estimates 
for laminates, etc., have been- men- 


tioned. 


“Low pressure laminating and the 
plywood overlay fields will increase 
the useage of pulp and paper in 
the plastics field even faster than 
pulp molding or conventional lamin- 
ating,” said Mr. Norton. “Material 
shortages are easing rapidly in the 
plastic materials and the 1947 pro- 
duction figures should level out 
on laminates, increase somewhat on 
molding powders but tend to level 
off and increase rapidly in overlays.” 

The Consolidated Water Power & 
Paper Co., St. Regis Paper Co., 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Marathon 
Corp., Kimberly-Clark Corp., How- 
ard Smith Mills of Canada, Keyes 
Fibre, Hawley Fibre Products and 
other companies are actively par- 
ticipating in plastics production. 
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IN THE PUBLIC INTEREST 


Aided by consistent improvement in the wood cellulose which goes into its 
manufacture, rayon has greatly broadened its sphere of usefulness. Today 
there is hardly an individual who does not use rayon in everyday living, and 
this use is increasing daily. 


Supplying a raw material so closely related to the public need imposes also a 
public responsibility. Rayonier, as the major producer of wood cellulose for 
the rayon industry, is alert to the challenge. Through extensive research, it 
seeks further improvement in existing wood cellulose, and also the develop- 
ment of new types for special purposes — often before a demand exists. 


Prior to the war, for example, wood cellulose had not been used in making 
acetate rayon, although it had long been utilized for viscose rayon. In 1942 
however, when the acetate rayon industry was faced with a shortage of raw 
material, Rayonier was ready with Rayaceta — a special wood cellulose for 
acetylation — which it had developed several years earlier. 


The increased use of wood cellulose as the basic raw material for rayon, may 
be attributed in large measure to the steady improvements in quality — the 
development of special types in anticipation of a need — and the ability to 
custom-make this essential raw material for an industry which shows no signs 
of having reached the saturation point. In this manner, we are meeting our 
responsibilities “in the public interest.” 
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Soles and Executive Offices: 122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y, 
Mills: Hoquiam, Port Angeles and Shelton, Wash., end Fernandina, Fide 
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Model 0-8, 
20 H. P., gas 


Model 0-41, 
40 H. P., gas 


*“Harbormasters” are now used in 
the following pulp operations: 


Towing booms 

Pulpwood carriers 
Dredging and piledriving 
Shallow water operations 


Utility and work craft 


Boom boats 


‘> S- 






Two of the world’s largest 
pulp and paper manufacturers now exten- 
sively use ‘Harbormasters” for many marine 
operations. Designed and ruggedly con- 
structed for heavy-duty work on lakes, rivers 
and coastal waters, these Units have proved 
to be the most efficient and economical 
marine equipment in the pulp and paper 





Coast Engineering Co. 
P.O. Box 566, Norfolk, Va. 
Herb Southworth & Co. 
225 Stewort St., 
San Francisco, Col. 
Empire Steel Co. 
1400 St. Bernard St., 
Houston, Texas 
George Engine Co. 
1111 Jefferson Highway, 


tod for 


MURRAY & TREGURTHA’'S 


HARBORMASTER 


MURRAY & 


High Fidelity Marine Engines since 1885 
20 HANCOCK STREET, QUINCY 71, MASS., U.S.A. 


Licensed Manufacturers and Distributors: 
SHERBROOKE MACHINERIES, LTD. 


PULP 


Ten models ...20 to 300 
H. P., diesel or gas... 
efficient and economical 
marine equipment de- 
signed for all types of 
marine pulp operations! 





Model 0-A31, 
110 H.P., diesel 


industry. Featuring exclusive abilities with 
dependable power all “Harbormaster” 
Models ‘ranging from 20 to 300 h. p. can do 
more of your marine work better. 

Send today for complete details and appli- 
cations of the ten ‘“Harbormaster’ Models— 
designed for the special marine requisites of 
pulp operations. 


TREGURTHA, INC. 


P. FANGHANEL & CO., LTD. 


OPERATIONS/! 








New Orleans, La. Sherbrooke, Quebec 108 Fenchurch St., London, Eng. 
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U. S. PLASTICS AND SYNTHETIC RESINS— SHIPMENTS AND CONSUMPTION — 1945-47 


The figures shown represent the quan- 
tities shipped and quantities consumed 
in producing plants. Consumption in this 
case refers to the quantity of plastics 
and resins which are manufactured and 
used by the reporting company or com- 
pany division, and the shipments data 
represent the quantities which are ship- 
ped by the reporting companies to out- 
side users or to non-producing company 
divisions or subsidiaries. While the ship- 
ments and consumption data are called 
for separately on the report form, they 
are combined for the purposes of this 
report, since in most cases separate sta- 
tistics on shipments and consumption 


cannot be shown without disclosing the 
operations of individual companies. 

‘This table differs somewhat from pre- 
vious data issued by the U. S. govern- 
ment, as shown in the 1942-1944 table 
below. But with certain combinations 
and, as qualified in footnotes, the sta- 
tistics are approximately comparable with 
those released for previous years and 
months. 

For example, figures on continuous 
sheeting (.003 gauge and upward) and 
“all other” sheets is comparable to the 
figures shown for cellulose acetate sheets, 
rods and tubes in reports below for 
1942-1944, except that data for a small 


(Totals shown in Pounds) 


amount of rods and tubes were former- 
ly included. Since the separate data re- 
ported for cellulose acetate rods and 
tubes cannot be shown without disclos- 
ing the operations of individual estab- 
lishments, they are excluded from these 


figures. ‘ 

The statistics for cellulose molding and 
extrusion material include data for cel- 
lulose acetate and cellulose acetate buty- 
rate material. Previously, no data on 
the consumption for producing compan- 
ies of molding and extrusion material 
were collected. Statistics for nitrocellu- 
lose products are entirely comparable 
with those previously issued. 






































1945 1946 1947 

Cellulose acetate and mixed ester plastics:’ June September Year 1945 January Year 1946 January February 

Sheets: 

Continuous (under .003 gauge)................ 659,548 617,451 *4,103,541 591,872 7,649,795 816.954 663,254 
Continuous (.003 gauge and upward).. 372,583 377,785 ) 567 / 524,883 7,498,529 636,257 479,890 

All other sheets, rods and tubes. 354.302 317,508 5 788.567 | 447/364 4,715,401 467,128 337,581 

Molding and extrusion materiall................ 5,151,393 5,344,463 61,123,062 6,689,778 83,204,045 7,656,594 7,081,388 
Nitrocellulose plastics: 

Sheets 747,340 735,514 9,210,894 905,696 10,932,131 1,051,751 842,837 

Rods and tubes. 520,123 486,640 6,418,166 608,576 7,228,862 545,121 476,042 

Other cellulose plastics’, #00000... ean ee tee 12,183,113 584,683 451,054 
Phenolic and other tar acid resins: 

Laminating (dry basis) -..0...0..2..........:ssc00-- 3,558,660 1.717.022  *16,982,565 2,298,813 27,725,337 3,884,433 2,689,068 

Adhesives (dry basis) 1,017,738 511,071 (3) 1,070,902 16,120,513 1,545,052 1,667,023 

Molding materials' 11,387,736 9,949,599  *70,728,135 10,739,472 140,216,443 14,736,607 12,713,705 

All other (dry basis)? 4,548,307 3,006,906  *22,936,272 4,415,637 58,201,169 6,814,636 6,345,969 
Urea and melamine resins: 

Adhesives (dry basis) 2,970,291 2,227,825 *17,834,723 2,650,044 40,797,108 3,631,375 4,523,676 

Textile and paper treating (dry basis) .. 547,061 734,133 (3) 1,071,084 13,534,368 1,510,363 1,352,485 

All cher Gy bacis)................................... 322,757 153,828 *1,740,559 235,687 **3 746,580 882,654 781,351 
Polystyrene 5,898,006 1,712,417 8,207,092 2,728,623 66,769,321 7,431,671 6,963,601 
Vinyl resins: 

Sheeting and film’ 1,355,902 1,185,090 13,713,264 1,569,044 52,079,495 6,196,557 5,131,196 

Textile and paper coating (resincontent) 2,122,082 1,366.602 8,426,502 1,650,026 11,673,212 1,237,297 892,431 

Molding and extrusion materials".......... 2,216,090 24,809,268 5,496,024 61,852,162 6,801.822 5,344 800 

Adhesives (resin content) er 2,170,949 224,513 | 8.152.076 | 399,177 27,082,895 3,096,480 2,255,049 

All other (resin content)* 665,568 § sans § 325,491 27,082,895 3,096,480 2,255,049 
Miscellaneous plastics and resins: 

Molding and extrusion materials’ *...... 10,569,934 3,067,259 (6) 4,647,572 (6) 5,631,342 5,597,857 

All other: Gry besis)**........................... 3,553,389 2,614,375 17,651,384 2,630,148 35,689,921 2,558,976 2,049,852 





Source—Chemicals Unit, Industry Division, U. S. Bureau of Census. 


*7 months only. 

**11 months only. ‘ 

‘Includes filler, plasticizers and extenders. 
“Excludes data for protective coating resins. 


3Includes data for ethyl cellulose, urea and melamine, acrylic acid and miscellaneous molding and extrusion materials. 
‘Includes petroleum resins, acrylic acid ester resins, mixtures and miscellaneous synthetic resin materials. 


‘Comparable data not available. 


*Cannot be shown without disclosing the operations of individual establishments. 


U. S. CELLULOSE PLASTIC PRODUCTS: PRODUCTION, AND SHIPMENTS AND CONSUMPTION 


























1942-1944 
(In Pounds) 
NITROCELLULOSE CELLULOSE ACETATE 
Total Sheets Rods Tubes Sheets, rods, and tubes Molding composition 
Shipments Shipments Shipments Shipments Shipments 
and con- and con- and con- and con- and con- _ 
Production sumption Production pti P mpti Production sumption Production sumpti Prod Ship 
ae... 15,128,826 16,038,188 10,422,370 10,838,323 3,662,075 3,819,016 1,044,381 1,380,849 7,453,307 6,777,324 40,792,518 38,794,514 
oe 14,042,348 14,530,299 8,929,257 9,323,639 4,280,853 4,409,707 832,238 796,95310,163,467 10,082,236 44,222,714 42,214,571 
4 
January 1,275,119 1,209,993 791,671 770,263 409,823 377,964 73,625 61,766 798,925 838,260 4,040,660 3,705,769 
February 1,443,101 1,318,505 920,565 793,903 450,050 472,650 72,486 51,952 723,932 868,261 4,213,788 4,019,165 
March 1,468,320 1,479,146 931,996 917,165 459,720 480,003 76,604 81,978 646.137 822,248 4,482,339 3,878,183 
April _ 1,474,637 1,511,507 947,496 951,989 431,395 467,117 95,746 92,401 676,416 622,199 4,878,333 4,544,239 
May 1,456,855 1,469,530 882,587 897,395 484,628 483,626 89,640 88,509 762,307 842,301 5,204,868 4,672,882 
June 1,468,681 1,561,850 907,405 943,928 448,191 505,433 113,085 112,489 704,136 757,546 4,860,128 4,528,425 
July _... 1,198,118 1,291,518 726,664 774,303 381,927 419,223 89,527 97,992 736,111 675,785 4,517,606 4,207,545 
August _.. 1,382,746 1,319,348 894,642 820,133 396,356 410,655 91,748 88,560 730,922 731,818 5,007,831 4,504,670 
*8 mo. 1944 11,167,577 11,161,397 7,003,026 6,869,079 3,462,090 3,616,671 702,461 675,647 5,776,906 6,158,418 37,205,553 34,060,878 
*Released as of March 2, 1945. For reasons of national security figures for late 1944 months and recent months were withheld. 
Source: Bureau of Census. 


CELLULOSE PLASTIC PRODUCTS— 
1942-44 


Data above are based on reports of 15 manu- 
facturers which represent practically the entire 
industry. Nine manufacturers make cellulose 
nitrate products, six make cellulose acetate prod- 
ucts and ten make cellulose acetate molding 
composition. Beginning October, 1943, data are 
included for two companies which produce cellu- 
lose acetate Idi from scrap 





Y 


material. While these companies were in opera- 
tion prior to October, 1943, comparability of 
the data is little affected; in that month, they 
made no shipments and accounted for only 2 per 
cent of total molding composition production. 
ne addi y reported cellulose ace- 
tate sheets, _" and tubes for the first time in 
November, 1943. The production of this com- 
pany is so small that comparability is unatfected. 
The production, and ship ts and 
tion figures represent data reported by prime 
manufacturers of cellulose plastic material and 








include no data for plastic molding which manu- 
facture products from purchased material. This 
results in some understatement of the data for 
cellulose acetate sheets, rods and tubes. Manu- 
facture of these products from purchased ma- 
terial, however, is reflected in the data here 
shown for shipments of | cellulose acetate molding 

The shown for sheet forms 
de not contain data for safety = sheeting. 
They may, however, contain data for some wrap- 
ping material, since the report form does not 
specify that such should be excluded. 














headed upward again in 1946 
but was still substantially be- 
hind the 1941-1943 record period, 
due to subnormal conditions con- 
tinuing abroad. But the North Am- 


Te world production of rayon 


erican industry 
heights. 

The 16 companies which control 
the U. S. rayon industry had a 
vigorous year in 1946—a peak of 
854,000,000 pounds, almost eight 
per cent higher than in 1945 and 
more than double that of 1939. For 
1948 the industry predicts an addi- 
tional 26%, and of 1.5 billion pounds 
by 1956. 

U. S. consumption of 875 million, 
the latter figure being more than 
100 million pounds more than was 
ever recorded before. This figure 
is the sum producers’ domestic ship- 
ments and imports for consumption. 
Canada, with successive record years 
in 1944 and 1945, presumably hit 
new highs in 1946, too. 


surged to new 


U. S. PRICES OF DISSOLVING 
WOOD PULP 


Prices are per 2,000 pounds, air dry 
basis (10% moisture content), freight 
equalized for gross weight on respective 
Atlantic Seaboard or Gulf ports. 


For For 
For High Acetate 
Regular Tenacity & Cupra 
Viscose Viscose Rayon 
May 1938 ........ $ 85 
Feb. 1939 ........ 15 
Apr. 1940 ........ 80 $100 
Jul. 1940 ........ 85 $100 100 
Jul. 1943 ........ 85 100 110 
Apr. 1944 ....... 95 100 110 
Jan. 1946 ........ 107% 112% 117% 
Nov. 1946 ........ 122 127% 13814 
Feb. 1947 ........ 139 147 158 


Individual company records were 
as healthy, Dr. Camille Dreyfus, 
chairman of the board of Celanese 
Corp. of America, which is going to 
build its own pulp mill, could have 
been speaking for almost any com- 
pany, instead of just his own, when 
he let go of a masterpiece of under- 


DEMAND for WOOD 
PULP SHOOTS SKY. 
WARD, SHATTERING 
ALL PAST RECORDS 


statement: “Demand for the product 
is considerably in excess of the 
supply.” Less than 35 years ago, 
rayon was a stepchild. Today, two- 
thirds of all dresses worn by U. §. 
women are rayon. 

Such growth, actual and projected, 
is having the effect on the pulp in- 
dustry, as described in detail in this 
NortH AMERICAN REVIEW NUMBER. 

But research is a constant in the 
rayon business and recently Textile 
Week said: “No one can say that 
cellulosic fibers are head and shol- 
ders above others. Right now we 
are producing fibers from soybeans, 
chicken feathers, egg albumen, and 
many other products .. . No one 
can say when—maybe ten, 50 or 100 
years from now—but there is little 
doubt that one day all fibers will 
be synthetic. There will be no na- 
tural fibers.” 

Meanwhile, apparently the wood 
pulp industry of this continent will 
be able to supply at least three- 


CELLULOSE CONSUMPTION BY THE U. S. RAYON INDUSTRY 


Short Tons of Refined Cellulose 





TOTAL PULP WOOD PULP* 

Tons Per Cent Tons Per Cent 
SEE eee ere 72,000 100 45,000 62 
1931. 84,000 100 53,000 63 
See 74,000 100 43,000 58 
Se ese 115,000 100 65,000 57 
1934 112,000 100 63,000 56 
(| ESS ee eee 137,000 100 86,000 63 
eee 151,000 100 104,000 69 
1937 176,000 100 132,000 75 
1938 147,500 100 110,000 75 
1939 194,500 100 145,000 75 
1940 238,000 100 178,000 75 
1941 _ 287,500 100 214,500 Y 
1942 _. 330,000 100 280,500 85 
1943 336,500 100 281,000 84 
1944 367,000 100 285,000 78 
1945 400,000 100 297,000 74 
1946 ... 426,000 100 321,000 7) 


RAW COTTON 
LINTERS PULP* LINTERS}+ 
Tons Per Cent Bales 
27,000 38 115,000 
31,000 37 132,000 
31,000 42 132,000 
50,000 43 213,000 
49,000 44 209,000 
51,000 37 218,000 
47,000 31 201,000 
45,000 22 187,000 
40,000 22 160,000 
53,000 25 211,000 
60,000 25 256,000 
73,000 25 312,000 
49,500 be 211,000 
55,500 16 237,000 
82,000 zz 350,000 
103,000 26 438,000 
105,000 25 447,000 





*Wood and linters in purified form as used by rayon producers. 


+Bales of raw cotton linters figured on the basis of one-third overweight on refined linters pulp (due to refining losses) and 
converted to bales on the basis of 625 pounds net weight per bale. 


Source: Rayon Organon, April, 1945. 
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This drawing from RAYON ORGANON shows that three- 


fourths of pulp used in rayon is from trees. 
the big increase in wood pulp use. 


Note 
In 1946 three 


times as much wood pulp was used as cotton linters. 


fourths of the fiber which will be 
needed by the fourth quarter of 
1948, when, according to Rayon 
Organon, the U. S. rayon industry’s 
capacity on annual basis will have 
reached 1,200,000,000 Ibs., as against 
a present operating capacity of 891,- 
000,000. It is due to pass the billion 
pound mark by the end of 1947, 
according to a survey by that publi- 
cation, which is issued by the Textile 
Economics Bureau, Inc., 10 East 
40th, New York 16. 


Charles Boyce, prominent analyst 
in the paper industry has predicted 
that the rayon industry will buy 
wood pulp mills or lease output to 
attain its ends. There are very few 
areas where it could build new 
mills with sufficient timber behind 
them, as Celanese is doing near 
Prince Rupert, B. C. 


Wood Pulp Favored 


Of greatest interest and most 
importance to the pulp and paper 
industry (the paper industry be- 
cause it sees where some of its 
former supplies of pulp are going) 
is the amount of wood pulp being 
consumed as the raw material for 
rayon manufacturing. 

In the United States in 1946, there 
were 321,000 tons of purified wood 
pulp used by the rayon industry. 
Never before in rayon’s 36-year 
history was so much wood pulp used. 
The 1946 record was 24,000 tons 
more than in 1945; more than twice 
as much as in 1939; three times as 
much as in 1936 and more than six 
times as much as in the early 30’s. 

As to the use of wood pulp versus 
cotton linters as base for added ca- 
pacity, Rayon Organon predicts 
that annual tonnage use of wood 
pulp had already risen to 339,000 


tons by Nov. 1946 (as compared with 
321,000 actual production for that 
year) and that it would continue 
to rise to 426,000 tons by Oct. 1948. 

From Rayon Organon’s: survey, 
Rex Vincent, Technical Consultant, 
Bulkley, Dunton Pulp Co., presented 
this table: ; 


Tons 
Tonnage Wood Pulp 
Date Capacity Required 
Nov. 1946.......... 445,500 339,000 
July 1947.......... 482,500 367,200 
Mar. 1948.......... 521,500 396,800 
Oct. 1948............ 560,000 426,000 


“The organizations spending 
money to develop the expansions 
must have some idea of the growth 
of the demand for yarn and cer- 
tainly will attempt to operate that 
capacity if at all possible,” said Mr. 
Vincent. “It is very doubtful if 
there will be sufficient pulp and 
other chemicals to permit it to oper- 
ate even if thé demand for the yarn 
were present, but if there is sufficient 
pressure for that type of pulp, some- 
body will see to it that mills are 
converted or built to satisfy it.” 


Big Foreign Market 


“In addition to the domestic 
demand for wood cellulose pulps, 
there exists a large unsatisfied mar- 
ket in foreign markets,” Edward 
Bartsch, president of Rayonier In- 
corporated, told his stockholders 
early this year. 

Except, perhaps, for certain spe- 
cialized uses, wood pulp has won its 
spurs in the rayon field and is now 
assured of long-term favor over 
cotton linters, which is its “rival” 
as the raw material for rayon. Each 
year wood pulp crowds out linters 
more and more. It has the advan- 
tages of uniformity of quality, price 
and far more wood pulp cellulose 
can be produced on a given acre. 

In the viscose and cuprammonium 
field, the great bulk of regular tena- 
city yarn and staple fiber is made 
from wood pulp. In high tenacity 
viscose yarns, the useage of wood 
pulp and linters varies, with one 


ANNUAL FIBER CONSUMPTION IN THE UNITED STATES 
(Units are Millions of Pounds and Percent) 


























COTTON WOOL RAYON SILK TOTAL 
Pounds % Pounds % Pounds % Pounds % Pounds % 
2,828.1 88.9 314.2 9.9 8.7 0.3 29.2 0.9 3,180.2 100 
2,610.9 .85.0 263.2 8.6 118.8 3.9 73.7 25 3,068.6 100 
2,754.7 78.9 417.5 11.9 259.0 7.4 62.3 1.8 3,493.5 100 
3,953.6 81.0 411.1 8.4 482.0 9.9 35.8 0.7 4,882.5 100 
5,258.3 80.4 628.0 9.6 656.2 10.0 nominal 6,542.5 100 
4,787.5 78.3 623.9 10.2 704.8 11.5 nominal 6,116.2 100 
4,508.2 76.1 648.2 10.9 767.5 13.0 nominal 5,923.9 100 
4,844.9 74.8 748.4 11.6 875.4 13.5 6.3 0.1 6,475.0 100 


Source: Rayon Organon. 
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U.S.A. Rayon Production 

















































































































Millions Millions 
900 900 
Rayon Filament Yarns 580,000,000 Ibs. 
Rayon Staple Fiber... 280,000,000 Ibs. 
Total ......... 860,000,000 Ibs.° 
SL, sncdbiewcunods 15%— 
750 ba Cuprammonium ....... 1% + 750 
MEE waddeestadoext 76% + 
Other types of Chemical 
eee 8% + 
oat all chemically produced yarns 
600}. 600 
450 450 
300 = 300 
150 150 
35 36 37 38 39 40 4! 42 43 44 45 46 
RAYON TEXTILE MONTHLY 
United States Rayon Production in Millions of Pounds 
1946 1945 1944 1943 1942 1941 1939 1930 
Filament Yarn . 677.5 624.1 555.2 501.1 479.3 451.2 328.6 127.3 
Staple Fiber -....... 176.4 168.0 168.7 162.0 153.3 122.0 $3.3 0.4 
TOTALS ...... 853.9 792.1 723.9 663.1 632.6 573.2 


379.9 127.7 


United States Rayon Consumption in Millions of Pounds 








1946 


1945 1944 
Filament Yarn .__... 666.5 602.4 539.0 
Staple Fiber -....... 208.3 164.9 165.7 
TOTALS ...... 874.8 767.3 704.7 


1943 





1942 1941 1939 1930 
494.2 468.8 452.4 362 118 
162.0 151.8 133.6 965 1 
656.2 620.6 586 458.5 119 





CANADIAN RAYON PRODUCTION AND IMPORTATIONS 


(1925 to 1945—In Pounds) 








Staple Total 
Yarn Yarn Fiber Con- 
Production Imports Imports sumption 
REE kc eee aa ereee aes ee! 507,528 1: ae 2,359,030 
LS en = eee ea 4,627,327 yo | ae 7,011,121 
ES eee ee eee es 13,215,617 CS 14,430,273 
EE Se cesar Cee 19,637,869 3,482,255 4,180,609 25,574,864 
ss 8 ee 19,225,000 6,969,141 6,975,803 33,169,945 
ee kee eee ee 21,100,000 7,584,477 6,841,301 35,525,748 





Does not include imports of military tire yarns. 
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plant, Industrial Rayon Corp. of 
Cleveland, using wood pulp entirely, 
That company is going to build one 
of three new projected viscose rayon 
plants for the industry, while Celan. 
ese plans a new acetate rayon plant 
at Rock Hill, S. C. High tenacity 
viscose has supplied the heavy duty 
tire cord for planes and trucks and 
literally saved the war and victory 
because it made synthetic rubber 
work. Rayon cord demonstrated su- 
periority in every way over cotton 
cord. “Rayocord” was a wood pulp 
product of Fernandina, Fla., mill of 
Rayonier. 

But today it is in the field of ace- 
tate rayon where wood pulp has 
made most remarkable advances 
over recent years, although its use 
declined slightly in relationship to 
linters for that type of rayon. Wood 
pulp was 63% of the total after a 
high of 69% in 1945. Rayon Organon 
forecasts tripling of acetate staple 
rayon capacity from 42 million 
pounds now to 123 million by the 
fall of 1948. A 27% increase in vis- 
cose staple capacity from 139 million 
to 177 is indicated. High tenacity 
viscose yarn will increase only 5% 
by late 1948, already being at a high 
capacity of 250 million pounds. Its 
production had increased 12% over 
1945 in the year 1946. 

According to data of the U. S. 
Pulp Producers Association, the 
available supply of dissolving pulp 
in this country was slightly over 
490,000 tons (domestic production 
plus imports less exports). Thus it 
will be seen that the rayon industry 
took about two-thirds of this avail- 
able supply; the remaining quantity 
was consumed in, or was available 
for, manufacture of such products 
as cellophane, plastics, etc. 

According to the Bureau of the 
Census, the production of raw cot- 
ton linters for the crop year ending 
July 31, 1946 was 989,000 running 
bales. This figure compares with 
a crop of 1,251,000 bales during the 
season ending July 31, 1945. On the 
basis of the 1945-46 crop, the rayon 
industry’s consumption of raw lin- 
ters at about 447,000 bales ostensibly 
took one-half of that crop. Refined 
cotton linters also are used in the 
manufacture of plastics, lacquers, 
explosives, paper and similar pro- 
ducts. Among the uses of raw cot- 
ton linters are upholstery, mattress 
and toy stuffing. 


B. M. May, manager, rayon de- 
partment, E. I. DuPont de Nemours 
& Co., says: “After 35 years of phe- 
nominal growth, the most signifi- 
cant aspect of the rayon industry 
today is that this growth is accele- 
rating and not slowing down. Vol- 
ume of man-made textiles, which 
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WORLD RAYON PRODUCTION 
Thousands of Pounds annually has been at new and sharp. 
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Filament Staple Total capacity already in sight that wil] 
Yorn Fiber" Rayon dwarf the pre-war levels of pro. 
eerie 30 . 30 duction. More than _ 1,000,000,000 
SE itliesehcsibinaisithacisldapiincinge 2,200 ° 2,200 pounds of man-made fibers will be 
1905 11,100 #* 11,100 produced annually in this country 
OD init sateaiaaadenbeiil 17,600 . 17,600 by 1950. 
[| BIRT ree ee eee 18,700 * 18,700 “Behind this rapidly growing sup- 
I hii ea cena i 19,800 * 19,800 Ply, which still has not matched the 
a 25,195 * 25,195 demand, is the ever growing research 
SE ies nen nee 19,700 * 19,700 activity of the industry designed to 
eres: 18,500 * 18,500 produce better products for specific 
I aia hha elaa aniidialani 23,400 * 23,400 textile purposes. The cumulative 
1917 ..... 24,200 * 24200 effects of these years of research 
MET isdhesisteiesdhadesntaidessinebigidetbanah 25,900 * 25,900 and experimentation, combined with 
1919 27,800 * 27,800 the greater current expenditures as 
a eee 33,100 * 33,100 the industry grows, provides the 
| en eee ee 48,200 * 48,200 much broader front on which man- 
| SE eae eS 76,590 ~ 76,590 made fibers are now advancing. 
SRI 102,990 © 102,990 “Since novelty and new effects 
ST ctinsipiaiinstiitialhniipnnianlneliti 138,285 . 138,285 are much sought for in the textile 
=... 185,290 * 185,290 trades, these consuming industries 
RRR ceeRRIRCReQe er 211,735 * 211,735 have been very receptive to the new 
1927 295,095 * 295,095 contributions made by the man- 
1928 360,550 * 360,550 made textiles. Therefore these con- 
alla Rea et 434,215 7,185 441,400 sumers have been quick to discover 
A i a ln a 451,200 6,250 457,450 better textile products as they made 
ROE EERO: 499,665 7,980 507,645 their appearance and quick to seek 
1932 .. 517,300 17,285 534,585 large production of those new tex- 
1933 663,395 27,895 691.290 tiles that the research man has de- 
1934 772,525 51,835 ) 4360 veloped to do a textile job better. 
1935 941,055 139,575 1,080,630 Rayon tire yarn is illustrative 
1936 1,023,305 298,595 1321900 Ff the speed of public acceptance of 
1937 1,203,105 620,955 ee 
1938... 991,475 959,735 1051219 had heen introduced to the trad 
1939 1,150,425 1,149,440 2.299.865 Shortly before the war, was quickly 
ona es 1,183,760 1,279,700 2.463,460 | SPpreciated by the military forces 
OE ee a nas 1,267,025 1,492,080 2.759.105 - sey the largest selling type 
1942 ' . 1,213,170 1,536,985 ad meen short time. 
1943 1,165,885 1,467,350 2,633,325 The commercial interest of the tex- 
RANMA: 1,039,630 1,116,910 2,156,540 pe industry is not far behind this 
SiR 934,000 596,000 1530000 -—«Mullitary interest and today the rayon 
EA STR 1,100,000 700,000 1,800,000 industry is far short of supplying 


the tire yarn now required for 
peace-time purposes.” 

More information on the rayon 
situation is given by Hayden B. 
Kline, executive vice president of 
Industrial Rayon Corp., exclusive 
users of wood pulp: “The year 1946 
witnessed an important develop- 
ment for the viscose rayon industry. 


Courtesy: Rayon Oreganon. 





LOCATIONS OF RAYON 
PLANTS IN U. S. 


Companies, | and pr 
American Bemberg Corp., Elizabeth, Tenn. 











, Covington, Va. 


(cuprammonium); American Enka Corp., Enka, 
N. C. (viscose); American Viscose Corp., Front 
Royal, Va., Lewi , Pa., M Hook, Pa., 
Nitro, W. Va., Parkersburg, W. Va., and Roan- 
oke, Va. (viscose), and Meadville, Pa. (acetate) ; 
Celanese Corp. of America, Cumberland, Md., 
and Narrows, Va. (acetate); Delaware Rayon 
Co., New Castle, Del. (viscose); E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Buffalo, N. Y., Old Hick- 
ory, Tenn., and Richmond, Va. (viscose), and 
Waynesboro, Va. (acetate); Hartford Rayon 
Corp., Rocky Hill, Conn. (viscose); Industria] 
Rayon Corp., Cleveland, Painesville, O., and 
(viscose); Manville Jenckes 
Corp., Woonsocket, R. I. (viscose); National 
Rayon Corp., Cleveland (viscose); New Bed- 
ford Rayon Co., New Bedford, Mass. (viscose) ; 
North American Rayon Corp., Elizabethton, 
Tenn. (viscose); Skenandoa Rayon Corp., Utica, 
N. Y. (viscose); Tennessee Eastman Corp., 
Kingsport, Tenn. (acetate); Tubize Rayon Corp., 
Rome, Ga. (viscose and acetate), and U. S. Ray- 
on Corp., Brooklyn, Conn. (cuprammonium) . 














It was during this year that the tire 
industry publicly acknowledged, 
through its advertising, its categor- 
ical approval of viscose rayon not 
only for the building of truck tire 
but for passenger tires as well. It 
thus becomes evident that high-ten- 
acity rayon has succeeded in attain- 
ing recognition of its superior 
strength, uniformity and resistance 
to heat in the manufacture of better 
tires. 

‘Despite conversion of an im- 
pressive share of rayon production 
to tire cord, the supply lacked meet- 
ing the demand. Trade estimates in- 
dicate that the present productive 
capacity can meet only about two- 
thirds of tire manufacturers’ needs.” 
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Seldom does the nation view a”success story” comparable 
to the amazing development of rayon. In a few short years 


the popularity and versatility of rayon has increased until 
SOME OF THE PRODUCTS it has become one of the most widely used fabrics. 
REQUIRING SULPHUR 
— wemens In the rayon industry, Sulphur is called into active duty at 
MATCHES . er inca . 
pe MEDICINE each successive stage. First, it is the principal agent in the 
6s PAINTS : . _— 
po po preparation of wood pulp. Then, as carbon bisulphide, it 
a” gpd acts to solubilize the pulp. After this, as an acid bath, it 
— 86a fixes the threads. Finally, as acid, it helps make the dyes 
- REFINED METALS , : ; : 
anaes which give rayon its rainbow of colors. 
FUMIGANTS RESINS 
FUNGICIDES RUBBER The above-ground stocks of Freeport Sulphur Company, 
GASOLINE SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
GLASS SOAP coupled with the under-ground reserves and efficient min- 
GLUE SODA 
GLYCERIN SOLVENTS ing methods, gives complete assurance of a dependable 
INSECTICIDES == STEEL 
KEROSENE SUGAR supply of Sulphur to fill the needs of this and other important 
LEATHER TEXTILES 
industries. 





FREEPORT SULPHUR COMPANY 


OFFICES: 122 E. 42nd ST. e NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
MINES: PORT SULPHUR, LA. e FREEPORT. TEX. 
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ENGINEERING ADVANCEMENT 


—(Continued from Page 58) 


At the Thilmany mill in Kau- 
kauna, Wis., when visited by PULP 
& PAPER, a Towmotor lift truck 
was being ingenuously used. Ii 
lifted four rolls of butcher paper or 
waterproofing and deposited them 
on a small auto truck at a mill 
siding. By simply snapping a chain 
over them, the rolls were made 
safely in place and then were moved 
quickly to the finishing room. One 
man doing the job was back in 15 
minutes for a second load. 

Grover Keeth, Marathon’s chief 
engineer, said that his company has 
recently installed a number of gas- 
oline trucks and equipped an elec- 
tric truck with gas driven generator 
in place of battery and thereby 
speeded up handling. 


Hammermill’s Truck System 


Acting upon findings of its 
engineers, Hammermill Paper Co., 
of Erie, Pa., set up a separate de- 
partment to coordinate and central- 
ize material handling all through 
the mills. A. J. Aubin, formerly of 
the engineering department, was 
named superintendent of the new 
material handling and transporta- 
tion department. 

This freed other superintendents 
of responsibility; a fleet of 24 stor- 
age - battery - powered industrial 
trucks in operation by the end of 
1946, with more coming, provided 
increased service; safety hazards 
were reduced; more material was 
handled with the same equipment; 
costs were reduced; equipment was 
kept in better condition. Pallet-and- 
fork truck system was generally 
adopted. The pulp laps were hand- 
led with scrap lumber supporting 
frames or sleeves in which forks 
could fit and the frames were left 
under loads in boxcars. Where it 
formerly required 20 man hours to 
load lap in a car, it is now done in 
three hours by one truck operator. 
Many other truck savings like this 
are well known. 


Flintkote’s News Storage 


A new type of news storage 
celler at Pioneer-Flintkote’s mill in 
Los Angeles is interesting. In the 
floor is a 42-in. wide slot running 
its entire 72-ft. length and under 
the slot is a conveyor belt in a 
roomy subfloor tunnel, where re- 
pairs can easily be done. Up under 
the ceiling of the basement along the 
greater part of a wall are hatches. 
Trucks dump loads of waste news- 
paper through these hatches... 
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Pioneer-Flintkote’s waste paper storage base- 
ment. Through open hatches at upper right, 
trucks dump news waste in bundles or loose. 
It is raked from any part of room into slots 
shown on floor (man bending over slot) 
where conveyor in roomy tunnel takes waste 
to another conveyor to Hydrapulper. 


Waste is then pulled by forks into 
the slot to the conveyor and this 
conveyor carries waste from any 
part of the basement to a connect- 
ing conveyor to a new Hydrapulper. 


WOOD PREPARATION 


In the wood preparation plants 
of the pulp industry there is one 
engineering advancement that stands 
head and shoulders over all others 
—that is hydraulic barking coupled 
with whole log chipping. 

Many engineers will say without 
a moment’s hesitation that these new 
plants with this equipment provide 
the greatest advancement in engin- 
eering the industry has seen in 
modern times. It might be compar- 
able in importance to the invention 
of the Fourdrinier itself or some 
cooking process. The significance, 
of course, is in the tremendous wood 
savings achieved in the timber areas 
of the Pacific Coast. Although quite 
a number of small hydraulic barkers 
have been installed in the east, the 
chief engineer of one of the biggest 
paper companies, with several mills 
under his charge, told PULP & 
PAPER Industry that even though 
his company has installed a hy- 
draulic barker, it has not yet demon- 
strated superiority over mechanical 
barking in their part of the country. 
The point is this—the big wood sav- 
ings of up to 20% are possible only 
in the big timber country of the 
west, where mechanical barking 
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had required cutting a tree up into 
20 or 30 cants and slabs before it 
could be barked. 

This saving of one tree out of every 
five in making a given amount of 
pulp, plus the salvaging of broken 
and small wood formerly wasted, 
use of slabs formerly burned and 
discovery of ways to use Douglas 
fir have combined to assure perpe- 
tuity of many pulpwood operations 
on the Pacific Coast. 


Readers of PULP & PAPER In- 
dustry are familiar with the types 
of hydraulic barkers developed, as 
this magazine has reported in detail 
each new installation. The trend 
seems to be toward simplication and 
greater versatility of the machines. 
The first types were the Weyerhaeu- 
ser barker with a chain turning the 
log with an indexing operation and 
high pressure nozzle on a carriage 
cutting off the bark from underneath 
and the so-called “lathe” type in 
which the log is lifted by steel arms 
to a lathe-like mechanism while a 
nozzle carriage runs lengthwise over- 
head while the log is being spun. 
This Crown Zellerbach type was 
first installed in Port Townsend and 
later in Rayonier mills and Hawley 
Pulp & Paper Co. 


Soundview Pulp Co., producing up 
to 600 tons of pulp a day and nor- 
mally using the 200,000 bd. ft. of logs 
annually or the equivalent of over 
400,000 cords, wanted faster and 
greater production and also had 
larger and much heavier logs to han- 
dle than average. Thus came the 
adjustable ring type barker, with 
big logs going through the machine, 
butt to butt, up to 60-in. diameter 
and 32 feet long and being barked 
in a matter of seconds. It has two 
adjustable and one fixed 120-degree 
segment assembles with a total of 
36 nozzles. The movable segments 
are brought closer to small logs and 
only a portion of the nozzles are 
used. Experimental work with fixed 
ring-type barkers has been carried 
out. 

The next step is what might be 
called a “cradle” type of barker, also 
a big producer and with heavy rolls 
able to carry logs up to one and one- 
half tons in weight, but with a very 
simplified process wherein there is 
continuous flow of operation and 
ihe log is turned in a cradle of 
toothed wheels with nozzle possing 
above. Meanwhile the Weyerhaeu- 
ser barker has been improved, with 
continuous, speedier log turning, a 
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WOOD HANDLING AND WOOD PREPARATION have brought forth the greatest and most sen- 
sational engineering developments in the Far West. Here are some illustrations: 

Upper left: The Weyerhaeuser type of whole log hydraulic barker with log turned by a 
chain as nozzle with 1200 to 1400 Ibs. pressure per sq. in. of water chiseling off the bark 
from underneath. There are several types of big barkers—the “lathe” type and “cradle” 
type and fixed and adjustable “ring” types being others now in use. The biggest chippers 
in the world reduce the whole logs, and these operations save 20% of Pacific Coast wood 


formerly lost in barked slivers, saw kerf, etc. 


Lewer left: A chip chain designed to carry twice the usual load in same space with same 
power at Soundview Pulp Co. The chain leads from a big chipper (the chipper “eats” 
up whole logs up to 34 inches in diameter in a few seconds). The chain carries six units 
of chips per minute, helped by the flights designed by Electric Steel Foundry Co. 

Upper right: Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co., Bellingham, Wash., introduced this new and 


interesting type of chip feeder. It is a 





ded chip hopper with revolving plate feeder. 


Rt is at the bottom of a huge chip storage silo and from the revolving bin, the chips are 
fed onto a belt conveyor. There have been somewhat similar arrangements in Eastern mills 
but this is the first for unscreened chips. The conical shape at the bottom of the chip hopper 


is shown. 


Lower right: This enclosed steel hydraulic barking unit by Canadian Sumner Iron Works at 
Vancouver, B. C., which is installed at Universal Box Co., Marpole, B. C., removes bark 
from the large sawmill slabs in Pacific Coast mills and makes it economical to reduce these 
slabs to chips for pulp mills. Speedier and more efficient barker gives manufacturing utility 
to these slabs which were formerly of no use except for fuel. Up to 1400 p.s.i. water pres- 
sure is applied. The machine is 15 feet long, has speed rolls and press rolls, anti-friction 


bearings and variable speed motor. 


A prominent mill engineer in Ohio said it is still questionable whether small roundwood 
hydraulic barkers in Eastern mills are more efficient than mechanical barking drums in that 
area, even though many have been installed, but hydraulic barking of both small and large 
logs pays in the Far West. The same power and pumps can be applied. 


new Filer & Stowell free piston type 
of steam engine to drive the nozzle 
carriage at high speed. 


Other Equipment 


There have been numerous 
corrallary engineering developments 
of interest contemplating the bark- 
ing machine, such as powerful 1,500 
h.p. synchronous motors for chip- 
pers which Sumner Iron Works, for 
example, is making with discs up to 
153 and 175-inch diameter. There 
is the elaborately complex but pre- 
cise and automatic operator’s board 
where one man controls entry, bark- 
ing and exit of logs with a variety 
of push-buttons and levers. There 
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is the suspended chip hopper with 
new and more efficient type of re- 
volving plate feeder from chip stor- 
age to belt introduced at Puget 
Sound Pulp & Timber Co. and later 
at Soundview, illustrated on these 
pages. Also high capacity chip 
chains from chipper carrying double 
capacity in same space and with 
same power equipped with Electric 
Steel Foundry flights. There is the 
new and efficient all-steel log haul 
or double log haul with Esco chain 
and chairs. There is the complemen- 
tary small wood and slab chippers. 

What has made all this really pos- 
sible has been the development of 
water pressures sufficiently great to 
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do the barking job. For more than 
a quarter of a century pulp mill ep. 
gineers have been trying to bark logs 
hydraulically. The answer to their 
dreams came with the development 
of the multiple stage pumps and 
auxiliary equipment capable of de. 
livering from 900 to 1,500 gallons of 
water a minute at pressures up to 
1,475 pounds per square inch. 

Some unusual problems confront. 
ed engineers when Universal Box 
Co. at its Marpole, B. C., mill de. 
cided to have a Canadian Sumner 
Iron Works hydraulic slab barker 
installed to debark slab wood, subse- 
quently to be cenverted into pulp- 
wood chips. A Sumner 72” chipper 
is being installed to produce chips 
from clean slabs (See illustration), 

The mill is on the Fraser River, 
where the water supply at certain 
seasons is fairly heavy with silt and 
with some salt. To meet this diffi- 
cult pumping condition stainless steel 
was used in construction of the 
pumps. Booster pumps were pro- 
vided to allow for the rise and fall 
of the tides. The river water is 
pumped through screens which are 
expected to remove most of the silt. 

One of the most interesting prob- 
lems encountered was the design 
of the nozzle tips for all types of 
barkers which would withstand the 
unusual abrasion. Heat - treated 
stainless steel and other special 
metals are used. 

While the west coast has pioneered 
the hydraulic barker, eastern U. S. 
and Canada have developed the all- 
welded barking drum, and the dry 
chain barker and another innovation 
in wood handling is the belt con- 
veyor now being extensively used 
to replace chain conveyors. At 
National Container in Jacksonville, 
Fla., “Judge” H. W. Carey, pro- 
duction manager, said their “silent” 
welded barker requires less main- 
tenance than the riveted type, as no 
bolts are shaken loose. 

Another important wood room 
development in the kraft industry 
has been the multiple-knife chipping 
which gives more uniformity of 
chips and higher production and 
in the kraft mills, in some cases, is 
expected to, or has done away with 
screens. Up to 400 tons a day pro- 
duction of chips was reported to 
PULP & PAPER Industry by one of 
the big Southern U. S. mills. 

In the chip handling setup, the 
new Marathon kraft mill in Ontario 
has departed from the usual by 
eliminating the use of chip screens. 
The chipper is driven by a 500- 
horsepower unit direct connected. 
The chip bins, each with five out- 
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Call your Associated Representative for 
expert help on any lubrication problem. 
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oood petroleum products are 
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Among the scores of Associated industrial 
lubricants marketed today are many that 
originally were manufactured to meet 
specific problems. Having proved them- 
selves on particular jobs, they were further 


developed to meet the needs of industry- - 


wide operation. Thus, the plant making the 
original request for help in beating a tough 
lubrication problem became, in effect, a 
partner-in-engineering of the Associated 
Laboratories, and all industry profited by 
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new knowledge gained and,new products 
made available. 

Associated Lubrication Engineers spend 
their lives in making petroleum research a 
functional part of American industrial life. 
Their services are available to you for help 
in any of the ways at their command in 
keeping machinery at work. 

Good petroleum products are only part 
of the Associated story. A sincere desire to 
serve completes it. Let’s Get Associated. 


Tell Your Associated Dealer You Want a National Credit Card 
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Highest Qualities of Rayon Pulp 
made from Western Hemlock at 
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HOW PULP DIVISION OF WEYERHAEUSER TBR CO. keeps accurate records on maintenance 
is described briefly in this engineering survey. Here at a Longview mill conference on main- 
tenance costs (left to right) are: George Wolfe, Master Mechanic; M. Lowell Edwards, Plant 
Engineer; Paul F. Miescke, Office Manager; Al Leese, Accountant; W. H. Haverman, Sul- 
fite Supt.; Svarre Hazelquist, Tech. Director; and Lou Bailey, Chief Electrician. Accumulative 
Maintenance Record cards lay on table. Mr. Leese has a Maintenance Detail Folder ready 
to hand group giving further cost details of specific item shown on Maintenance card, 


which is under discussion. 


lets, and of saw-tooth design, are 
another interesting feature. Inci- 
dentally, so are Marathon’s four 
stage completely inclosed brown 
stock washing system with pre- 
knotter set ahead of the washers of 
Impco design, and the provision for 
burning knots in recovery furnaces 
for the recovery of their full value 
of chemical contents and fuel. 


Engineers have given consider- 
able study to means of weighing 
wood chips for barked logs, and 
Fairbanks-Morse has developed belt 
conveyor scales for use either with 
a rubber belt or chain conveyor. 
A unique belt conveyor scale, first 
in Canada, has been installed at 
Marathon’s Ontario mill for weigh- 
ing wood chips. 


MAINTENANCE ENGINEERING 


Advancement in engineering 
in this industry is not taking place 
only in development of new equip- 
ment. In maintenance engineering 
great strides have been made. 

In summarizing maintenance en- 
gineering progress, both American 
and Canadian mill engineers inter- 
viewed by PULP & PAPER editors 
stressed the new uses made of spe- 
cial materials and the extensive use 
of welding, to the use of spray 
metals and stainless clad material. 
Various synthetic resins are also 
used to a considerable extent in 
various equipment, piping, screen 
plates, etc., to provide cleanliness 
and longer life. 


Weyerhaeuser System 


There are no doubt many 
mills in the industry whose reputa- 
tion and performance is of highest 
calibre. At least two that were men- 
tioned were KVP in Michigan and 
the Crocker-Burbank mill in Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 

Before leaving the subject of 
maintenance, it might be well to 
record that several engineers said 
they felt top management should 
take a more vigorous interest and 
set up more specific and positive 
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controls in authority and responsi- 
bility for maintenance, and also 
provide for closer cooperation be- 
tween engineers and _ superinten- 
dents. 

A maintenance cost system which 
provides complete and prompt infor- 
mation to plant engineers and mill 
operators has been developed over 
the years by the Pulp Division of 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. At re- 
quest, it takes only a few minutes 
to present a complete factual history 
of maintenance cost by months and 
years of any piece of equipment, 
any division or a whole Weyerhaeu- 
ser plant. 

A system of five digits is used 
for reference, the first two indica- 
ting a division, the next, a depart- 
ment or process, and the last two, 
an individual machine or item. Items 
common to all departments have the 
same numbers or if similar, like 
pumps, they will have the same first 
of the last two numbers. On one 
card, front and reverse, are lists 
costs for each item by months and 
for seven years. There is also an 
accumulative maintenance record 
card for departments and mainten- 
ance detail folders with three inser- 
ted forms—job detail labor summary, 
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material summary and_ voucher 
summary. Because we think there 
is going to be considerable interest 
in this Weyerhaeuser system we 
will publish further details in a 


later issue. 


In Mead Mills 


George H. Pringle, visited in Chil- 
licothe, O., where he is chief en- 
gineer of Mead’s big Chillicothe di- 
vision, noted the use of Johns Man- 
ville flange Transite (cement and 
asbestos product) piping for general 
uses in Mead’s Chillicothe and 
Escanaba, Mich., mills. He said they 
found it as cheap as steel and a 
450-lb. test could be put on it be- 
fore the thread failed. Mead em- 
ployes were machining the flanges 
themselves, doing their own thread- 
ing, and men were especially as- 
signed to lathes for this work. Said 
Mr. Pringle: . 

“We have to watch the pH with 
Transite pipe. We can go up to 10 
or 12 on alkali side, down to 5 or 
6 on acid and it can stand tempera- 
tures of 200 or better.” 


In Rayonier Mills 


In explaining how Rayonier 
engineers discovered that moderat- 
ly expensive stainless alloys are 
economically feasible in wood rooms 
where wear is excessive, Meder 
Johnson, chief engineer, Rayonier 
Incorporated recalled: 

“ A number of years ago we con- 
ducted an experiment on the use of 
various alloys on the saw carriage. 
The wearing strips on the top of the 
head blocks wear quite rapidly on 
the outboard end where they come 
in contact with the logs and require 
frequent re-machining and repiace- 
ment—the first being plain steel 
which we had previously used; the 
second was a high carbon alloy steel 
having a hard surface, and the third 
was 14% chromium which is classi- 
fied as a stainless iron (Type 416). 

“After a considerable period had 
elapsed the wear on each of the 
three types of steel was measured 
and it was found that the alloy steel 
was much better than mild steel, 
but both of these types showed con- 
siderable wear, whereas the 14% 
chrome showed practically no change 
except a slight rounding of the sharp 
edges. 

“The added cost of the stainless 
was more than offset by greatly in- 
creased length of service. This ex- 
periment resulted in our replacing 
all of the wearing strips on the head 
block with 14% chrome and also 
the vertical wearing strips on the 
carriage knees. 

“We then performed a similar ex- 
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IN WIND, RAIN, SNOW OR HAIL @ YOUR FREIGHT GETS THERE BY 


acts Favor Your Future 
in the 
“Union Pacific West’ : 


Of special interest to the | 
lL Paper Industry { 





Fact 1. Since V-J day, hundreds Fact 3. Travel surveys show vaca- 
of industrial and commercial con- hg tionists favor the western area by a 
cerns have located factories, ware- wide margin. Result — greater in- 
houses and distribution facilities on terest in the West leading to perma- 
the Union Pacific right-of-way in nent residence... growing markets, 


the western states served by the more manpower for industry. 
railroad. 


Fact 2. This vast territory is rich Fact 4. Over its Strategic Middle 
in raw materials, natural resources, 


skilled and unskilled workers...with 
ideal living conditions, good schools, 


and plenty of space for future ex- 
pansion. 


Route, uniting the East with the 
West Coast, Union Pacific pro- 


vides unexcelled rail transportation. 








be Specific = 
say Union Pacific’ 


<< Union Pacific will gladly furnish confidential in- 
formation regarding available industrial sites hav- 
ing trackage facilities in the territory it serves. 


Address Industrial Dept., Union Pacific Railroad, 
Omaha 2, Nebraska. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
Whe Sttalegie Middle haute 
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riment on the carriage trucks,” 
said Mr. Johnson. “We have exper- 
jenced excessive wear on the outer 
flat wheel and an appreciable wear 
on the middle flat wheel but very 
little wear on the V-wheel which 
is away from the log side of the 
carriage and is generally lubricated 
and free from dirt. As it is very 
necessary to have wheels of dif- 
ferent diameters on the same axle, 
it is mecessary to frequently re- 
machine the trucks. To test the 
properties of the 14% chrome, one of 
the trucks was replaced with this 
alloy and after a period of service 
the wear was compared with the 
other trucks and the loss in diameter 
in the case of the alloy wheel was 
only a small fraction of the wear 
experienced on the mild steel. One 
of the other trucks had been fitted 
with a very hard alloy rim but this 
was found to give only slightly 
better wearing characteristics than 
mild steel. This experiment resulted 
in our changing all of the trucks to 
14% chrome.” 


Rayonier engineers, in discussing 


engineering progress, also pointed 
to their use of quick change re- 
movable hubs on flexible couplings. 
Quite frequently it is necessary to 
install a spare motor or speed re- 
ducer in as short a time as possible 
and the spare unit often has a dif- 
ferent size shaft than the unit it re- 
places. This results in time lost re- 
boring or bushing the coupling. 

It occurred to the Rayonier staff 
that this could be overcome by 
utilizing a removable hub on the 
type which is now becoming quite 
common on V-belt sheaves. These 
hubs have the straight bore on the 
inside to fit the shaft but the outer 
diameter is tapered and the bushing 
split so that when it is forced into 
the pulley hub it is compressed 
slightly and fits the shaft very 
tightly. When the pulley is again 
jacked off, the hub can be easily 
removed without hammering or the 
use of pullers. 

Two sizes of disc type couplings 
were designed which are bored to 
receive standard V-belt pulley hubs, 
and a stock of hubs, bored and key- 
seated to fit all of the shaft sizes 
most commonly encountered in mo- 
tors and speed reducers, is main- 
tained in the mill store. 

Rayonier has been following a pro- 
gram of gradually replacing worn 
out couplings with this type, which 
greatly expedites coupling changes. 
By standardizing on the same di- 
mensions as are utilized by one of 
the large manufacturers of V-belt 
sheaves it is possible for Rayonier 
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to obtain stock hubs on short notice 
for replacements. 

Eastman Kodak’s mill in New 
York and others have made consid- 
erable studies of surfaces best suited 
to carrying fibers and stock, partic- 
ularly interior pipe surfaces. A 
manufacturer has made some studies 
along this line. Factors to consider 
apparently are power, consistency, 
type of stock, number of fittings in- 
volved and length of run. 


Noncorrosive Materials in Machine 


Monel and stainless steel are 
used extensively in the wet end of 
Black-Clawson Fourdrinier and cyl- 
inder machines. The principal ap- 
plication for such material is in the 
stock handling parts and such other 
parts as would be subject to rusting 
and corrosion and thus constructed 
of stainless material. 

“Among the major items so affect- 
ed are the B-C hydronamic pressure 
inlet and slice for Fourdrinier ma- 
chines and open head boxes, with 
associated flat tapered venturi con- 
nection’ and associated stock piping,” 
said S. A. Staege, B-C’s veteran en- 
gineer. 


“In the smaller installations solid 


stainless steel or Monel plate is used 
for all stock conducting parts where- 
as in some of the larger and heavier 
installations, stainless or Monel clad 
plate material is used with the 
Monel or stainless in contact with 
the stock and with the outside cov- 
ered by suitable protective mate- 
rial,” he added. 

Fourdrinier rails and beams are 
Monel-covered with tightly fitting 
jackets completely protecting the 
steel beams from corrosion and elim- 
inating any possibility of rust get- 
ting into the sheet. 

White water trays and troughs 
and all such associated parts are of 
Monel or stainless construction. 

Bolts and nuts are of non-rusting 
material, especially adjusting screws 
and parts which are to be operated 
frequently or occasionally. 

In the case of cylinder machines 
the hydronamic inlets and venturi 
connections are again of stainless or 
Monel construction as well as the 
vat circle overflow compartment, 
etc., Mr. Staege pointed out. 

Stainless steel and Monel are used 
almost exclusively in the construc- 
tion of suction boxes of all sizes and 
types, both for Fourdrinier and cyl- 
inder machines. 


CONSTRUCTION ENGINEERING 


Modern welding methods as 
used in structural steel have been 
a feature of new building construc- 
tion, and there has been an inter- 
esting use of glass bricks. Improve- 
ments in lighting, particularly by 
developments in fluorescent units 
whereby it is possible to increase 
lighting considerably by a great 
reduction in power, are features 
being incorporated by engineers in 
new mill construction. In connection 
with heating, notable gains have 
been made in unit heaters and in- 
direct radiation buried in floors or 
walls. 

Already described in this maga- 
zine is how Marathon built its new 
Ontario pulp mill with practically 
every operating department under a 
single roof and in applying color 
dynamics to the interior of the mill 
building according to pattern. 

Blandin Paper Co. years ago set 
a precedent with its windowless 
building and this has particularly 
been a feature of Kimberly-Clark 
plants for their special cellulose 
products, in order to achieve highest 
degree of cleanliness and control of 
temperatures, etc. 

A new trend has developed in the 
west toward permanence in con- 
struction of wood preparation plants, 
away from the wooden sawmill type 
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of structure to concrete and steel, 
indicating a more permanent future 
outlook for the industry. 

In the new Soundview Pulp Co. 
and Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co. 
plants for wood preparation there 
are many departures from orthodox 
pulp mill and sawmill practice. 


Soundview Structural Steel 


For Soundview’s barking and 
chipping plant, Isaacson Iron Works 
of Seattle was called upon to supply, 
fabricate and erect all the structural 
steel and this included the log haul, 
conveyor galleries and suspended 
chip bin bottoms as well as the main 
plant itself. The adaptability of 
structural steel in design proved of 
immense value. 

For instance, all roll case beams 
and girts were designed as part of 
the structure as well as for support- 
ing the rolls and gear boxes. Instead 
of erecting them with the rest of 
the structure, these members were 
diverted to the machinery manu- 
facturers’ shop where plates were 
welded on and planed in one unit 
for machinery mounting. Then the 
complete drilling, erection and lining 
up of the machinery was performed 
in the shop. The combined steel 
structure, with its machinery erected 
thereon, was shipped to the plant, 
set in place and bolted down as a 
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HERE 1S SHOWN how composite wall or roofing discussed by Chief 
Engineer McCarthy of St. Regis Paper Co. on these pages, is inter- 
locked for weather tightness. This is H. H. Robertson Co.’s Galbestos. 
A type recommended for corrosive conditions and chemical buildings, 
etc., is made with steel core sheet which is given a zinc coating serv- 
felt pressed on it while zinc is 
molten. This is impregnated with alphaltic solution and a tough heavy 


ing as an adhesive, with asbest 
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weatherproof coating is then optional, on one or both sides. Steel- ting 


zinc-felt bond is exceptionally tight. Lightweight, great strength and 


easy handling are advantages 


At left: How Galbestos is erected with Robertson protected meta! 


unit. This procedure saved many 
hours of tedious field labor and re- 
sulted in more accuracy of work- 
manship. 

Foundations of this plant were 
the usual reinforced concrete type 
carried on wooden piling. But in this 
design as well as in the superstruc- 
ture, a large factor was allowed for 
impact due to the rough handling of 
large and heavy western logs. 


McCarthy Discusses Materials 


Chief Engineer J. H. McCar- 
thy, responsible for engineering at 
Soundview and now directing an- 
other new extensive construction 
program for St. Reris in Tacoma, 
Wash., has been quoted previously 
in this article on new structural pos- 
sibilities. He said, further: 

“For structures having wood or 
steel framework, there is now 
available an insulated wall composed 
of protected metal outside, 1% inch 
of fiberglass insulation, with alum- 
inum sheet inside. Other metal 
combinations are obtainable (see 
illustrations). This material comes 
with interlocking vertical joints for 
weather tightness and can be ob- 
tained in 24 inch widths in lengths 
up to 24 feet. The insulating value 
of such construction is stated to be 
equivalent to that of a 12 inch 
masonry wall, and it weighs 7 pounds 
per square foot. Masonry would run 
from 120 to 150 pounds per square 


foot of 12 inch wall. The saving in 
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foundation concrete, piling, etc., will 
be greatly in favor of the insulated 
prefabricated wall. Ease of appli- 
cation and the growing scarcity of 
certain classes of efficient craftsmen, 
are other factors calling for careful 
weighing of material selection for 
large projects. 

“Until lately probably no item of 
building construction has advanced 
so little as that of window instal- 
lation,” continued Mr. McCarthy. 
“In paper and pulp mills where 
water vapor is present inside the 
buildings, sometimes in combination 
with gases, inducing the formation 
of weak acids, wood sash have been 
installed and have gone out due to 
rot, sometimes in a few years. Steel 
sash have also proven very vulner- 
able targets for the atmospheric 
conditions in and around mills, 
especially those located near tide- 
water. In either case constant main- 
tenance by the paint crew is a must. 

“The designer contemplating the 
window problem in a new plant 
unit may select glass brick for light 
purposes, if his walls are of mason- 
ry. If his walls are composite as 


above described, he has available . 


corrugated structural wire glass 
which may be obtained in lengths 
up to 8 feet in standard widths of 
about 30 inches. As many units of 
this glass as desired may be placed 
in a wall by merely providing struc- 
tural angle irons on all four sides of 
each opening to which the edges 
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straps, side-lap bolts and end-lap bolts..Number of straps may be 
varied depending on wind pressures. 

Upper right: This shows cup-head bolt applied through overlapping 
sheets and ends of Galbestos strap fasteners to form permanent 
corrosion-proof assembly. When nut is run up tight the cup-head 
bolt is pulled down against asphalt-saturated asbestos felt 





permanently sealing assembly at top. Pressure exudes asphalt from 
and heavy asphalt dip of the strap, effectively 
sealing bolt shaft and hole. 

Lower right: Standard method of applying Galbestos siding. For 
siding, standard end-lap is 4 inches. 


may be bolted. Vertical joints be- 
tween the adjacent sheets are made 
weatherproof with suitable sealing 
strips and the designer has a frame- 
less window of extreme ruggedness 
on which the maintenance will be 
nil. 


IN WOODS 


Engineering in the woods means 
both advancement in mechanization 
and in organization. They are both 
important if the industry is going 
to succeed in tapping the great re- 
sources of farmer wood. Good forest 
practice by four million small wood- 
lot owners in the U. S. could double 
the timber crop, according to Col. W. 
B. Greeley, former U. S. chief for- 
ester who now heads the American 
Forest Products Industries, Inc. 

Power saws of various descrip- 
tions, portable pulpwood mills 
which operate in the woods with 
mechanical conveyor and handling 
equipment, large wood carriers, 
pulpwood grapples such as one that 
Blaw-Knox has supplied to pulp 
companies, Carco sulkies for wood 
skidding, tractors, etc., are among 
the types of equipment being used 
and developed. 

Tugboats and alligator boats to 
facilitate the transportation of pulp- 
wood logs from cutting sites to the 
mills have occupied the attention of 
engineers in recent years. Murray & 
Tregurtha units have won favor in 
Newfoundland and elsewhere. 
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EXPANSION OF THE INDUSTRY 


(Continued from Page 67) 


led Champion on-the-machine coat- 
ing equipment, first of its kind on 
the West Coast and fabricated by 
Shartle Bros., and attached to its 
84-in. Downingtown machine. 
Standard Gypsum Co. assembled 
used equipment, an 85-inch cylin- 
der machine, with a capacity of 35 
tons daily, to make heavy liner, hou- 
sed in a new building at Long Beach. 
U. S. Gypsum Co. was reported as 


planning installation of a large 
Downingtown board-felt machine at 
its South Gate plant. Irvington 
Varnish & Insulator Co., El Monte, 
installed a plant for processing pa- 
per, with a big coating machine to 
varnish and coat paper, as required. 

Pioneer-Flintkote Co. began its 
expansion program during the criti- 
cal days when the concentrated war 
industries of Southern California 
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DURABILITY 


Pioneer Fire Hose is notable for its ability to 
deliver years of service under the roughest 
usage. The best in long staple hose yarn and 
time-resisting rubber lining goes into this 
widely-used Pioneer hose. 58 years experience 
has developed special skill and test methods 
for —— hose that is unsurpassed for 
ility 


Famous PIONEER Brands 


Also: Pioneer makes many. other types and 
sizes of hose for practically every industrial, 
municipal, forestry and marine requirement. 
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were making demands far beyond 
the company’s ability to meet. Larg- 
est individual units added were two 
150-ton Shartle-Dilts Hydrapulpers, 
driven by Terry steam turbines, and 
a Pusey & Jones Streamflow vat and 
mold. A 50-ton Hydrapulper was 
later installed for high grade liner, 


Canadian Expansion 


Demand for more production 
and higher quality of product pre- 
sents a challenge to Canada’s pulp 
and paper industry this year, and 
the challenge has been eagerly ac- 
cepted. 

Many of Canada’s 109 operating 
mills have undertaken construction 
and installation programs during 
the past year designed to boost out- 
put and improve it, and with war- 
time restrictions largely eliminated 
real progress has been made in 
carrying these plans to completion. 

As a result of changes made at 
various mills during the past few 
months, Canada will produce 200,- 
000 tons more of newsprint this year, 
25,000 tons more of fine paper, book 
and printing paper, over 50,000 tons 
more paperboard, 70,000 tons more 
mechanical pulp and more than 30,- 
000 tons more chemical pulp, in ad- 
dition to dissolving and soda pulps. 

Every pulp and paper producing 
region in Canada and Newfoundland 
is currently witnessing expansion, 
with Ontario continuing to head the 
list because of the tremendous in- 
crease in new mill construction in 
the Lake Superior area. 

The most important new develop- 
ment in British Columbia and one 
of great significance to the whole 
industry on the west coast is that 
of Celanese Corporation of Ameri- 
ca which announced plans in March 
for the establishment of a $15,000,000 
plant near Prince Rupert, B. C., for 
the manufacture of purified cellulose 
for chemical purposes. The plant, 
which will employ 1,000 men, will 
produce daily 250 tons at first and 
400 tons daily later, and the entire 
output will be shipped to the United 
States for yarn manufacture. 

Another major project in British 
Columbia is that of Bloedel, Stewart 
& Welch, Ltd., whose 165-ton un- 
bleached sulfate mill is expected to 
be in production at Port Alberni on 
the west coast of Vancouver Island 
during the summer of 1947. 

There have been no moves toward 
carrying out the proposed sulfite 
pulp mill for the Milner interest at 
Giscome, near Prince George, B. C., 
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and it must remain in the doubtful 
category. 

Practically every company in 
British Columbia has a major ex- 
pansion program under way. Pacific 
Mills, Ltd., at Ocean Falls, has in- 
stalled new boilers and_turbo- 
generators and has completed in- 
stallation of a zine hydrosulfite 
bleaching and washing system, as 
well as a continuous causticizing 
system and electrical alterations. It 
is increasing kraft and sulfate out- 
put by 35 tons each. 

Powell River Co., in addition to 
ordering a new newsprint machine, 
is making extensive changes in its 
wood-handling system, notable for 
the installation of a Weyerhaeuser 
type hydraulic barker. 

Sorg Pulp Co. will soon have com- 
pleted a new pulp washing system 
and wood-handling program at its 
Port Mellon mill on Howe Sound. 

Sidney Roofing & Paper Co. at 
Victoria is engaged in a $1,500,000 
expansion program comprising in- 
stallation of a paper machine and 
a $40,000 fibre rock plant. 

Westminster Paper Co. has its 
new Beloit machine and other auxi- 
liary units in operation, doubling 
capacity of the mill in paper spe- 
cialties with production of 18,000 
tons a year. 

Bartram Paper Products, Ltd., 
completed a new $250,000 building 


addition in Vancouver, and in the 
same city St. Regis Paper Company 
built a new $200,000 building. Na- 
tional Paper Box Co. is also build- 
ing a $250,000 plant in the British 
Columbia city. 

In Ontario the biggest project now 
under way is that of LongLac Pulp 
& Paper Co. at Terrace, near Schrei- 
ber, where 1,500 men are now en- 
gaged in construction. Stadler, 
Hurter & Co. with Leonard Wayman: 
of Chicago as consulting architect 
have designed the big new 250-ton 
sulfate mill and construction of 
power lines is rapidly progressing. 
Estimates of the total cost range as 
high as $20,000,000. 

Construction crews are still “mop- 
ping up” three other major Ontario 
projects which went into production 
either late in 1945 or last year— 
the KVP Co., at Espanola, Red 
Rock division of Brompton Pulp & 
Paper Co. at Red Rock, and Mara- 
thon Paper Mills of Canada at Mara- 
thon. Most of the work remaining 
to be done at these three centers 
is in connection with townsite de- 
velopment. 

The Howard Smith organization 
plans to modernize its Cornwall, 
Ont., mill to boost production of soda 
pulp and fine papers. The laminated 
plastics pilot plant will be moved 
from Cornwall to Montreal where 
the company has bought property at 


Ville La Salle. This will entail the 
building of a new plant. The com- 
pany has decided to manufacture 
its laminated plastic ‘“Arborite,” 
in which one of the ingredients is 
lignin, on a commercial scale. 

Several of the mills owned by 
Abitibi Power & Paper Co. in On- 
tario are undergoing extensive chan- 
ges in line with the aggressive policy 
announced by that company follow- 
ing its release from receivership. 
About $2,500,000 has been appropri- 
ated for work at Smooth Rock Falls, 
Sturgeon Falls and Port Arthur 
(Thunder Bay). 

Great Lakes Paper Co. at Fort 
William has a $2,500,000 two-year 
program on_ schedule, including 
modernization of grinder equipment. 

Canadian International Paper Co. 
and Minnesota & Ontario have also 
been engaged in reconstruction or 
new building.” 

Ontario Paper Co. has new suc- 
tion couches installed at its Thorold 
mill under an arrangement whereby 
the Beaver Wood Fibre mill would 
swing back into newsprint pro- 
duction. 

Dryden Paper Co. in western On- 
tario put up a new digester building 
and installed new machinery to 
increase tonnage. 

This year may see a definite move 
towards establishment of a pulp mill 
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at Blind River, Ont., where Huron 
Forest Products, Ltd., was recently 
formed to take over the J. J. Mc- 
Fadden lumber interests. On the 
directorate are Hugh McKay, repre- 
sentatives of the Mead Corp., and 
E. P. Taylor, Toronto financier. 

There has not been a great deal 
of new construction in Quebec, lead- 
ing pulp and paper producing pro- 
vince, but most of the larger com- 
panies have modernized and in- 
stalled new equipment. 

The E. B. Eddy Co. at Hull has 
put in new barking drums and other 
wood-handling facilities, and the 
Wayagamack division. of Consoli- 
dated Paper Mills, at Three Rivers, 


has installed a _sextuple effect 
evaporator. 

Brown Corp. at its La Tuque mill 
is proceeding with changes designed 
to increase its bleaching and alpha 
treating capacity so that it will 
eventually produce premium grades 
exclusively, except for some un- 
bleached sufate for special uses. 

Twelve new grinders were re- 
cently installed by Donohue Bro- 
thers at Nairn’s Falls, Clermont, as 
part of a $350,000 modernization pro- 
gram. 

At the Beauharnois mill of How- 
ard Smith Paper Mills a new air 
dryer and winder and beating équip- 
ment were recently put in operation. 





Since 1885 


STAUFFER CHEMICALS 


do a job for the Pulp 
and Paper Industry 


Stauffer Chemicals are meeting the present 


day needs of the pulp and paper industry. 


Scientific research, mixing and testing are 


combined by Stauffer to give you these 
high quality products: 


Sulphate of Alumina (Papermaker’s Alum)—in 
either liquid or solid form 


Boric Acid 


Muriatic Acid 


Carbon Tetrachloride 
Fire Extinguisher Fluid 


Sodium Sulphate Refined and Ground 


Borax 


Sulphuric Acid 


Sulphur 
Talc 


Stauffer products are manufactured and 


stocked in Oregon to give you a dependable 
Northwest source of supply. 


STAUFFER 


Pacific Northwest Division 


NORTH PORTLAND, OREGON 
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Price Bros. & Co. and Anglo-Ca- 
nadian Pulp & Paper Co. also figure 
in 1947 expansion plans. 


The coming year may see the 
Chicoutimi mill of Quebec Pulp @ 
Paper Co. go into production, as 
the Quebec government is anxious 
to find a buyer who will provide 
another payroll in that section. The 
mill is now in government hands. 


Plans were completed during the 
past few months for the resumption 
of operations at the Cap de la Madel- 
eine mill of Consolidated Paper 
Corp., near Three Rivers, after sev- 
eral years of shutdown. It is under- 
stood that the mill will produce some 
newsprint as well as kraft for St. 
Regis Paper Co. 


Brompton Pulp & Paper Co. re- 
cently announced plans to resume 
newsprint production at the com- 
pany’s Bromptonville mill in Quebec, 
and the machines are expected to be 
in operation by mid-summer. Under 
supervision of the Brompton en- 
gineering staff, a 160-inch news- 
print machine was partly dismantled 
at the East Angus mill in 1931 is 
being reassembled. 


New Brunswick has assumed a 
more conspicuous place in the cur- 
rent expansion picture in Canada 
by reason of developments at Fair- 
ville and Newcastle by the Fraser 
Companies and Saint John Sulfite, 
Ltd. Modernization of the St. John 
Sulfite mill will involve expendi- 
ture of about $750,000 over a two- 
year period and it is planned to 
spend about $300,000 this year. 


Saint John Sulfite, Ltd., has had 
a $2,500,000 bond issue to assist in 
financing improvements at Fair- 
ville, acquired a year ago from the 
Port Royal Pulp & Paper Co. Initial 
capacity will be about 120 tons 
daily. 

Bowater’s Newfoundland Pulp & 
Paper Mills are carrying out a 
$10,000,000 program which will in- 
crease present production of news- 
print from 250,000 to more than 
350,000 tons a year. Another news- 
print machine is being added to the 
battery of five, and sulfite drying 
equipment is also being increased. 





CONFIDENTAL 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
FOR PAPER AND PULP MILLS 
WE INVITE CORRESPONDENCE WITH 


EMPLOYERS SEEKING EXECUTIVES AND 
EXECUTIVES SEEKING NEW POSITIONS. 


CdARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, INC. 
PAPER MILL DEPARTMENT 
294 WASHINGTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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